Over  $51,000,000.00- 
what  a  whale  of  a  market! 

When  advertisers  spend  that  much  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  alone  ^millions  more  than  they  spend 
in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  worlds  they 
point  the  way  to  greater  sales  for  you 

Over  551,000,000.00  in  one  newspaper!  potential  represented  by  Tribune  readers. 

Consider  the  tremendous  retail  buying  In  the  light  of  these  figures,  is  your  ad- 
whicb  makes  it  possible,  and  the  buying  vertising  program  set  up  to  take  full  ad- 
action  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  gets.  vantage  of  the  sales  opportunities  in  the 
Last  year  advertisers  invested  over  Chicago  market?  And  are  you  utilizing 
$51,000,000.00  for  45,468,000  lines  of  fully  the  sales  power  of  the  Tribune? 
advertising  in  the  Tribune.  This  was  the  No  matter  what  you  sell,  there  are 
largest  revenue  ever  received  in  any  year  more  spendable  dollars  here  this  year  for 
by  any  newspaper.  It  was  over  26.000.000  you  to  shoot  at.  And,  to  get  the  biggest 
more  lines  than  any  other  Chicago  news-  return  from  your  advertising,  there  is  no 
paper  printed  last  year.  It  was  more  than  medium  like  the  Tribune.  It  is  the  news- 
50  percent  of  all  advertising  expenditures  paper  which  more  people  buy,  read  and 
in  all  Chicago  newspapers  in  1951.  buy  from — the  one  that  advertisers  know 

Increasingly,  year  after  year,  adver-  from  experience  produces  best, 
tisers  turn  to  the  Tribune.  Some  spend  A  Tribune  advertising  representative 
over  51,000,000.00  a  year  for  Tribune  will  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  you  and 
space.  Scores  spend  upwards  of  youradvertisingcounseltooutlineapro- 
$100,000.00.  But  none  has  saturated  the  gram  that  will  help  you  sell  more  in 
market  and  none  has  exhausted  the  sales  1952.  Why  not  ask  him  to  call? 


dlrkago  OTrilximc 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


XS 


RCVnOLD/ 


Imaginative  visualization  of  the  radar  screen  that  guards  our  coasts. 


for  a  giant  stockade. . .  along  Freedom’s  Shores 


Far  have  we  cnriie  from  the  lo<:  stockade  of  our  i)ioneers...to  a  radar 
"fence"  stretching  miles  into  the  sky.  Of  course,  radar  towers 
and  equipment  are  aluminum. ..for  strength,  light  weight,  rustproof 
durability,  .lust  as  pontoon  bridges  are  aluminum,  and  bazookas, 
vital  parts  of  tanks  and  trucks,  the  wings  and  bodies  of  all  our  jtlanes. 
Even  in  the  shipping  of  rations  and  supitlies.  aluminum  is  essential 
...moisture-proof  aluminum  foil.  The  military  uses  multiply. 

.■\nd  civilian  uses  expand  amazingly.  Aluminum  is  used  more  and  more 
for  television .. .transmitters  and  receivers  as  well  as  antennas. 

The  home  where  you  enjoy  TV  is  enhanced  in  comfort  and  value 
by  aluminum  windows,  rain  troughs,  reflective  insulation. 

Aluminum  makes  all  your  home  appliances  more  efficient. 

And  protective  aluminum  foil  packages  gleam  on  your  i)antry  shelves... 
with  a  sjjecial  j)lace  for  Reynolds  \^'rap.  the  original  and  genuine, 
the  pure  aluminum  foil. 

Military  needs  come  first,  hut  the  goal  of  today's  production 
expansion  is  more  aluminum  for  civilian  use.  too.  We  face  a  double  job: 
fighting  shortages  and  inflation  while  we  fight  aggression. 

Reynolds  is  working  at  that  double  job  full  time,  full  speed. 

Reymdds  Metals  Company.  (General  .Sales  Office.  I.(»uisville  1.  Kentucky. 


Reynold!  Aluminum  ex¬ 
trusion!,  as  used  for  radar 
lowers,  also  make  the 
strong  yet  gracefully  slen¬ 
der  frames  of  windows. 


Defense  needs  limit  Reynolds  Wrap 

...Return  Flight  Guaranteed! 


itimKimf] 


Th«  •■ponding  primory  •Iwminvm  prodiKti»n  •!  I•yn•ld•  M*loli  C*fnpony- 
•  hitt«ri<  <h«pt«r  In  Hit  <tmp«ny'c  33  y««r»  •!  ctntinving  grtwHi. 


"The  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour"  on  Television,  Wednesdays —Tallulah  Bankhead  In  "The  Big  Show"  cn  Radio,  Sundoys  — NBC  NETWORKS 


your  guide. to  the 
BIGGER  Indianapolis  Market 


Here  again,  for  the  7th  straight  year,  is  the  Consumer  Analysis 
for  the  Metropolitan  Indianapolis  Area,  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News. 
It  is  for  you  .  .  .  and  it  brings  you  the  data  so  important  to 
effective  sales  and  advertising  planning  in  this  rich  and  fast¬ 
growing  market!  In  it  you  will  find  the  latest  record  of  con¬ 
sumer  preferences  and  buying  habits  for  150  product  classi¬ 
fications,  conveniently  arranged  in  sections  on  foods,  soaps 
and  cleansers,  toiletries  and  cosmetics,  beverages,  automotive, 
and  general.  Whatever  you  need  for  planning  your  most  ef¬ 
fective  sales  results  in  the  Indianapolis  market  is  available  from 
The  Star  and  The  News  .  .  .  including  saturation  coverage  for 
your  advertising!  Write  for  full  details  and  your  copy  of  the 
1952  Consumer  Analysis. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Star  and  The  News  Bring 
Yon  7  Vital  Market  Serwices 

!•  7th  Annual  Consumer  Analysis 

2.  Standard  Market  and  Data  Service 

3.  Personal  Retail  Contacts 

4.  Mailings  to  Trade 

5.  Spot  Distribution  Checks 

6.  Shopping  Area  Maps,  Route  Lists 
7*  Assistance  at  Sales  Meetings 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


The  Call  to 
Saved  a  Plane 


How  a  telephone  operator  helped  a  military  trans¬ 
port  plane  land  in  a  snowstorm  in  the  dead  of  night 


A  hca\y  snow  was  falling  in  the 
winter  darkness  when  Mrs. 
Lucille  Wilson,  night  operator  at 
Alamosa,  Colorado,  heard  the 
sound  of  a  low-Hying  airplane.  It 
u  as  well  past  midnight  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  knew  that  the  last  sched¬ 
uled  airliner  had  gone  over  many 
hours  before. 

Then  she  heard  the  sound  of 
the  low-Hying  plane  again  as  it 
circled  back  over  the  town. 

A  light  flashed  on  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son’s  switchboard.  Soon  as  she 
said  “Xumber  please”  an  anxious 
voice  said— 

’  This  is  Ralph  Zook,  dispatcher 
down  at  the  railroad  depit.  Did 
vou  hear  a  planer  Didn’t  sound 
right.  It’s  flying  pretty  low." 

"I  heard  it,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son.  “.\nd  there’s  no  plane  sched¬ 
uled  this  time  of  night.” 


Florida  Campaign  Fund 


which  in  the  past  has  always  “put 
the  bite”  on  candidates  for  per- 


“That  plane  could  be  in 
trouble,”  said  Mr.  Zook.  “We 
ought  to  do  something  alxjut  it.” 

“I’ll  trv  to  reach  someone  to 
turn  on  the  lights  at  the  airport,” 
said  Mrs.  Wilson.  “Listen!  There 
it  is  again  !  It’s  lost !  ” 

Quicklv  Mrs.  W'ilson  went  in¬ 
to  action.  She  called  the  airport, 
the  government  weather  station, 
and  a  private  flying  service.  But 
no  one  answered.  I 

Then  she  reached  Stamy  Ed- 
misten,  an  airline  employee,  at 
his  home.  He  rushed  to  the  air¬ 
port  and  turned  on  the  landing 
lights.  A  few  minutes  later  a  C-46 
militarv  transport  loomed  out  of 
the  snowstorm  and  came  in  for 
a  safe  landing.  Thirteen  men 
stepped  from  the  plane,  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience. 

\\  hat  could  have  been  tragedy 
was  prev  ented  hy  quick  acting 
Ralph  Zook  and  Stamy  Edmisten 
and  the  alert,  cool-thinking  opera¬ 
tor.  Mrs.  Lucille  Wilson— one  of 
about  650,000  telephone  men 
and  \\  omen  guarding  and  serving 
America,  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
in  everv  kind  of  weather. 


T  1  J  l_  ine  DllC  Ull  cuiiuiuaiva 

Low  Backed  by  lathes  f^tly  useless  advertising  except  as 

To  THE  Editor:  The  issui  of  nuisance-insurance,  because  there 
whether  the  Florida  campaign;  ex-  ^  n^^ney  for  the 

penditiires  law  is  unconstitutional  candidates  to  spend, 
because  it  requires  approval  of  a  •  Warren  H.  Pierce 

candidate’s  campaign  treasurer  be-  Associate  Editor, 
fore  a  political  advertisement  m  gj  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
his  behalf  may  be  purchased  .  .  . 
is  before  the  State  Supreme  Court.  imnact 

The  5/.  Pe,crsl,ur,  spon-  In  connection 

sored  this  IS  supported  editorials  you  have 

by  nearly  all  the  dailies  ‘"  Flo  da  McCarthy’s 

now  that  they  have  observed  it  in  intimidate  the  press,  I 

operation.  Certainly  both  we  and  interested 

they  are  jealous  of  press  freedom  8  ^  ^ 

As  Judge  Tillman  said  in^sde-  newspapers 

prohibit  anyone  from  nriaking  a  have  received  clip- 

(radio)  speech  adv^at mg  the 

candidacy  o  a  candidate  The  S^t^ne  editorial,  f^  instance,  that 
only  thing  it  does  is  o jeqmre  papers.  Many 

that  a  contribution  shall  be  made  P 

upon  the  authori^  on  of  that  meetly  from  Editor  &  Publisher- 
candidate  or  his  duly  appointed  ,  ■(  •  j-  »•  e  ^a: 

agent  and  that  it  shall  be  reported  yA" 

by  the  candidate  or  his  treasurer  P  '  t.wfo  a  t  infn 

and  become  a  part  of  the  public  James  A.  Linen 

reports. 

j  Florida’s  law  “does  not  prohibit  *®*®*****1***^^ 

I  general  political  propaganda”  as  ^  '■»  « 

in  the  London  Times  case.  It  does  #  m  I  i 

not  prohibit  an  advertisement  ^  J 

against  a  candidate,  if  anyone 

chooses  to  spend  his  money  in  From  the  Woman's  Page 
such  a  negative  manner.  Certain-  ,, 


Thf  landing  lights  were  turned  on  and 
the  big  C-46  came  safely  to  earth. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


ly  it  is  difficult  to  Tm  c 

f  •  e  Sun:  Given  in  marriage  bv  her 

treasurer  or  campaign  manager  of  f  .,  .  . ,  ® .  y  . 

..  father,  the  bride  was  attired  in  a 


a  candidate  refusing  to  give  ap 


proval  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  ^ 
spend  his  money  to  buy  a  news- 
paper  ad  or  radio  time  to  support  ^  T  « 


that  candidate.  ‘’“‘I*’”  , 

What  the  law  does  is  merely  to  / 

prevent  vast  sums  of  money  being  (Nev.)  Standc 

spent  on  behalf  of  a  candiate  in  Couple  Weds  in  Lovelock.” 

such  a  manner  that  he  can  dis-  ■ 

avow  knowledge  or  accountability  Cory  den  (Ind.)  Republ 

of  the  expenditures.  “The  mothers  of  the  bride 


Fallon  (Nev.)  Standard: 


Cory  den  (Ind.)  Republican: 
The  mothers  of  the  bride  and 


In  our  opinion,  freedom  of  ex-  groom  wore  navy  glue  with  white 
pression  is  much  more  danger-  accessories.” 


ously  threatened  by  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  government  by  such  bought 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Times:  “Anne 


public  offices  than  it  could  be  by  was  chosen  queen  for  gracious- 
a  law  imposing  reasonable  regu-  ness,  charm,  personality,  noise  and 
lations  to  require  full  exposure  of  unselfish  service.” 
who  is  contributing  to  a  candi-  ■ 

date’s  campaign  funds,  and  how  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  Record: 
the  money  is  being  spent.  “Last  night’s  hostesses  were  sec- 

No  newspaper  or  radio  station  ond  and  third  grade  mothers.” 
with  a  legitimate  value  in  adver-  a 

tising  to  sell  an  aspirant  for  office  Oe/ro,7  (Mich.)  Times:  “Being 
will  suffer  from  this  law— except  the  father  of  four  growing  chil- 

fi!  dren  has  proved  a  boon  to  Mrs. 

the  funds  which  the  can-  Whitney  Griswold,  wife  of 

didates  have  to  spend.  And  no  the  president  of  Yale  University.” 

person  whose  motives  in  support-  ^ 

ing  a  candidate  are  good  will  find 

that  he  has  any  trouble  buying  Syracuse,  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour- 

newspaper  space  or  radio  time.  “They  will  be  attired  in  dark 

Those  who  want  to  conceal  gull-length  coats.” 

their  campaign  contributions —  ■ 

such  as  organized  gamblers,  for  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex- 

cxample — will  be  frustrated  by  this  press:  “Sedgman  is  spending  his 
law.  So  will  the  fringe  press  honeymood  in  Ceylon.” 
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N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y. 

:  .\nnual  subscription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.,  $5.50  in  Canada:  $0  in  other  countries. 
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Syracuse,  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal:  “They  will  be  attired  in  dark 


BnuJorn 


^  JACKSON 

Sr^unds  for  Schools  S^ied 

MOre  ruii  .  bM  Set  by  County 


MiUTax 

£xU*ni‘»w' 


For  new 

market  folder,  call— 

A.  H.  Kuch, 

110  E.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  17,  New  York) 
Murray  Hill  6-7232 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  11,  Illinois, 

Superior  7-4680 


Good  newspaper  market  selection 
is  mighty  important  these  days 
.  .  .  and  the  Booth-published 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  covers  one 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  country’s 
fastest  growing  industrial  state! 
Sales  Management’s  Survey  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Power,  gives  Jackson  a  44% 
above-average,  "quality -of-market” 
rating! 


Today’s  selling  is  a  newspaper 
job!  Timely,  saturated,  all-local 
coverage  of  carefully  selected  mar¬ 
kets.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  in¬ 
clude  Jackson  on  your  newspaper 
list.  Annual  retail  sales  589,374,- 
000.  Newspaper  coverage  of  3  out 
of  every  4  homes  in  city  and  retail 
trading  zones. 


I 


“Careful!  That's  where  they  keep  orders  from  their 

advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!" 

Piling  up  results  is  all  in  a  Sunday’s  work  for  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register. 

Big  things  happen  because  it’s  a  big  market  you  stimulate 
— an  entire  state,  no  less.  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
makes  you  welcome  everywhere  in  this  lush  3V2  billion 
dollar  market  of  2V2  million  people.  You  get  the  floor  in  two 
out  of  three  Iowa  homes,  both  city  and  country.  Coverage 
in  79  out  of  the  total  99  counties  ranges  from  50%  to 
100%...  40%  to  49%  in  12  counties  more,  and  nowhere 
is  it  less  than  2 1%! 

Count  yourself  in  this  sales  manager’s  dream  .  .  .  where 
urban  spending  is  greater  than  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  and 
a  farm  market  that’s  the  greatest  on  earth.  Milline  rate  $  1.86. 

vThe  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  Sept.  30,  1951:  Daily  371,459— Sunday,  536,752 


■SKK  PAGES  18,  30,  60,  66" 


LITTLE  SPORT 

has  the  GRE.4TEST  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  sports  feature  in  the 
WORLD ! 

If  your  territory  is  open,  suggest 
you  send  for  samples  and  rates. 


America’s  Leading  Independent 
Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


Gratitude 

To  THE  Editor:  Have  received 
your  letter  announcing  my  “I’ll 
Be  Darned”  photo  as  first  prize 
winner  of  your  13th  Annual  Spot 
News  Contest.  Also  enclosed  was 
the  $200  award  as  predicted. 

As  you  can  well  imagine  this 
revelation  caused  me  considerable 
excitement,  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Needless  to  say,  my  heart  is 
filled  with  gratitude  to  you  and  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  contest. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  James  Collings  for  the  fine 
story  on  the  prize  announcements 
and  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Reidy,  Mr. 
Mellor,  Mr.  Schcrschel,  Mr.  Sisto 
and  Mr.  Aumuller.  Although  I've 
never  met  these  gentlemen  I  must 
say  that  from  their  photograph  in 
your  magazine  they  look  like  a 
fine  group  of  men  and  I’ll  never 
forget  them. 

I  hope  you  will  extend  my 
thanks  to  all  these  helping  hands 
that  have  done  so  much  for  me.  1 
only  regret  that  every  photogra¬ 
pher  can't  win  one  of  these  prizes 
to  reward  his  years  of  watchful 
waiting  for  that  one  shot  of  a  life¬ 
time.  It’s  a  fulfillment  of  a  desire 
supreme. 

The  inspiration  you  cause  among 
photographers  is  invaluable. 

Red  Grandy 

Stars  and  Stripes, 

Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Seeds  lor  Democracy 
To  the  Editor:  With  the  start 
of  its  1952  nationwide  Seeds  for 
Democracy  campaign,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  Free  Asia  would  like 
to  express  its  appreciation  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  who 
have  contributed  so  very  heartily 
toward  the  success  of  this  effort 
to  cement  friendship  between  two 
great  nations  and  to  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  assistance  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  Seeds  for  Democracy 
campaign  asks  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  contribute  packets  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds  which  are  in  turn 
shipped  by  this  Committee  to 
Manila  for  distribution,  free  of 
charge,  to  Filipino  farmers,  school 
children,  and  home  gardeners.  Last 
year’s  campaign  resulted  in  512,- 
000  individual  packets  of  seeds 
being  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

This  year,  the  campaign  seeks 
at  least  1,000,000  seed  packets. 

Newspapers  such  as  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  the  Detroit  News,  the  Tar- 
entum  Valley  (Pa.)  News,  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  the 
Schenectady  Gazette,  and  many 
more  have  participated  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  an  active  basis,  mainly 
as  local  sponsors  of  the  drive. 

Kenneth  R.  MacDonald 
Chief,  Public  Relations  Dept., 
Committee  for  a  Free  Asia, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Press  Cooperation 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Children’s 
Home  Society  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Garden  State’s  oldest  privately  t 
nanced  adoption  agency,  acknow, 
edges  its  indebtedness  to  the  “gen 
tlemen  and  ladies  of  the  press”  i: 
the  Easter  Issue  of  Howes  /o> 
the  Homeless,  official  publicatia 
of  the  Society. 

C.  Lester  Greer,  superintender 
of  the  society,  says  his  organiznl 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  hasV 
long  established  a  friendly  work' 
ing  relationship  with  the  newspa-, 
pers.  In  the  article  it  is  pointei 
out  that  the  child  care  agenc; 
could  comply  with  the  many  re 
quests  of  the  press  for  informa 
tion  with  a  feeling  of  security  be 
cause,  as  Mr.  Greer  puts  it:  “W; 
have  found  that  the  gentlemen  an. 
ladies  of  the  press  never  violatf 
a  confidence.” 

Mr.  Greer  credits  the  New  Jei 
sey  press  with  creating  a  favor 
able  condition  of  understandin: 
public  opinion  that  will  enable  tin 
state's  child  care  agencies  to  pres 
for  a  tightening  up  of  adoptiot 
statutes. 

Frederick  P.  Wertheimei, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  i 


Dk 


en 


50  Years  Ago — The  plant  of  tin 
Athens  (Ohio)  Journal  wa 
wrecked  by  a  tornado.  .  .  .  Jame 
Gordon  Bennett  was  assesseej 
$100,000  and  Joseph  Pulitze 
$500,000  in  the  list  of  heavy  tax 
payers  published  this  week. 

From  Editor  &  Publishe* 

*  * 

30  Years  Ago — Cook  Count; 
Judge  William  Hurley  holds  tha: 
newspapers  have  a  right  to  publish! 
race  results.  .  .  .  Nashville  printer! 
end  strike  which  followed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  pay  from  $36  to  $33[ 
a  week. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 

*  * 

10  Years  Ago — New  York  New 
and  Chicago  Tribune  find  it  im| 
possible  to  meet  the  demand  foj 
MacArthur  buttons,  sold  at  tw(| 
cents  apiece,  over  the  counter.  .  . 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal  sus| 
pends. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher! 


^ou) 


Scarcely  two  weeks  after  his 
plant  had  been  ripped  by  a  torna¬ 
do,  Ralph  Van  Meter  got  out  at 
issue  of  the  weekly  White  Count} 
Record  in  Judsonia,  Ark.  .  .  .  Chi-ii 
cago  printers  get  $106  for  a  36'A- 
hour  week  in  new  contract. 
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it  is  ano 

o/  ih€»  greatest  killers  at  today! 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Medical  research  has  made  outstanding  progress.  Many  new  ideas  and  methods  are  being  tried  — 
some  with  considerable  success.  Distinguished  scientists,  surgeons,  and  laboratory  technicians  are 
working  night  and  day  to  lick  this  dreaded  disease.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  given  by  the  public 
and  business  organizations  to  further  this  worthy  cause.  Many  companies  have  also  contributed 
generously  through  advertising  space  that  tells  of  the  necessity  for  regular  examinations. 

BUT..  •  the  chall€*nge  rem€Mins .  •  •  wrill  yaa  leml  #i 


hidpiay  haml/^ 

Will  you  run  an  editorial  or  news  story  to  inform  your  readers  what  is 
being  done  in  your  locality  and  on  a  national  basis?  Will  you  stress  in 
this  story  the  importance  of  doing  something  at  the  first  symptom  when 
cancer  can  be  cured  or  arrested? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  April  as  Cancer 
Control  Month. 

Now  as  a  way  of  showing  my  appreciation.  I  will  donate  the  sum  of 
$500  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  local  division,  in  the  name  of  the 
editor  or  writer  who  provides  the  best  editorial  or  news  story  on  the 
subject  of  cancer  research  and  which  appears  in  their  own  local  paper 
before  May  1,  1952. 


The  7  signals” 

that  you  should  know 

1.  Any  lump  or  thickening,  especially  in  the 
breast,  lip,  or  tongue. 

2.  Any  irregular  or  unexplained  bleeding. 

fl.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal,  particularly  about 
the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips. 

I.  Noticeable  changes  in  the  color  or  size  of  a 
wart  or  mole. 


The  judges  will  include  such  famous  doctors  as  — 

Norman  Treves,  M.D.,  associate  attending  surgeon.  Memorial  Cancer 
Center.  New  York  City 

Alfred  Gellhorn,  M.D.,  associate  professor  clinical  cancer  research, 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Charles  S.  Cameron,  M.D..  medical  and  scientific  director,  American 
Cancer  Society.  New  York  City 

Ernest  M.  Daland.  M.D.,  president,  American  Cancer  Society,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Division 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  newspapers  will  support  this  plan  that  many 
more  people  will  recognize  the  symtoms  of  cancer  before  it  is  too  late. 
Will  you  lend  a  helping  hand? 

Please  send  tearsheets  or  copies  of  your  newspaper  containing  the  editorial 
or  news  story  direct  to  —  Wm.  E.  Foster,  General  Manager,  The  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc.,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

★ 


a.  Loss  of  appetite  or  continued  indigestion. 

H.  Any  persistent  hoarseness,  cough,  or  diffi¬ 
culty  in  swallowing. 

7.  Any  persistent  change  in  normal  elimination. 


MASTER  INDEX 
to  the  news? 

When  you’re  in  a  rush  for  background  information  about  some  person 
or  event  in  the  news,  there  is  nothing  like  having  The  New  York  Times  Index, 

It  leads  you  straight  to  any  news  item  or  story  in  your  file  of 
The  New  York  Times,  the  newspaper  oi  record.  And  because  The  Index 
gives  you  the  original  publication  date  of  each  event,  it  is  a  handy  guide 
to  the  news  in  your  own  newspaper  or  any  other  that  you  file. 

What’s  more  each  issue  of  The  Index  summarizes  thousands  of  news  events— 
so  thoroughly  in  many  cases  that  you  have  all  the  facts  you  need. 

It’s  the  only  service  summarizing  and  classifying  news  alphabetically  by 
subjects,  persons,  organizations.  Once  you  have  put  The  New  York  Times  Index 
to  work  in  your  shop  you’ll  never  want  to  be  without  it! 

Send  your  order  in  today  at  these  low  rates : 

Twice-a-month  Indexes  with 

Cumulative  Annual  Volume  $50  a  year 

Twice-a-month  Indexes  only  $35  a  year 

Cumulative  Annual  Volume  only  $35  a  year 

Uork 

Library  Services  Department 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


50,000-Daily  Has  Lowest 
Net  Profit  Since  1946 


Highest  Operating  Revenue 
Offset  by  Costs  and  Taxes 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


In  spite  of  $132,405  more  busi¬ 
ness  bringing  1951  total  revenue 
to  a  record  high  $2,508,359,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  “typical”  50,- 
000-circulation  daily  had  a  de¬ 
cline  in  1951  operating  profit  and 
a  17.17%  drop  in  net  profit  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  operating  costs 
and  taxes. 

The  1951  net  profit  of  $201,816 
was  off  $41,853  from  the  previous 
year  and  was  the  lowest  net  since 
1946.  It  represented  8%  of  total 
revenue  which  was  also  the  lowest 
percentage  since  1945  when  E&P 
started  presenting  these  cost  fig¬ 
ures. 

This  daily’s  total  operating  reve¬ 
nue  represented  a  5.57%  increase 
over  1950.  Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  were  $2,135,784,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  $144,628  or  7.26%  over 
1950. 

In  1951  operating  profit  was 
$372,575,  a  drop  of  $12,223  or 
3.17%.  “Other  income”  amounted 
to  $31,976,  slightly  less  than  in 
1950,  bringing  total  income  to 
$404,551  or  3.31%  off.  “Other 
deductions”  were  $5,835,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  1950,  bringing 
profit  before  income  taxes  to 
$398,716,  a  $13,953  or  3.38% 
drop  from  1950. 

Provisions  for  income  taxes  in 
1951  were  $196,000,  an  increase 
of  $27,000  or  15.97%  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  resulting 
profit  was  off  $41,853  to  $201,816. 

Since  1945  this  six-day  evening 
paper  has  had  a  $1,258,359  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  representing  a 


gain  of  100.67%  in  dollar  revenue. 

At  the  same  time  operating 
costs  have  increased  131.06%  or 
$1,211,358. 

Since  1947  an  increase  in  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  of  $656,045 — a 
35.42%  gain — has  been  wiped  out 
by  an  increase  in  operating  costs 
of  $698,290— a  rise  of  48.58%. 

This  typical  daily  published  307 
issues  in  1951  compared  to  306  in 
1950.  It  published  a  total  of 
9.836  pages,  or  an  average  of  32 
per  day,  compared  to  10,1 17  pages 
in  1950,  an  average  of  33  per  day. 
Total  number  of  columns  in  the 
final  edition  were  78,688  compared 
to  80.936. 

Net  paid  circulation  was  off 
slightly  to  55,936  compared  to 
56,308  in  1950.  Unpaid  copies 
were  675  compared  to  651,  re¬ 
turns  were  1.100  compared  to 
1,071,  and  total  press  run  was 
57,7 1 1  compared  to  58,030  in 
1950. 

There  were  no  circulation  rate 
increases  in  1951  and,  as  a  result 


of  the  slight  loss,  circulation  reve¬ 
nue  was  $622,495,  a  decline  of 
$2,688  or  .43%. 

Circulation  revenue  per  thou¬ 
sand  copies  in  1951  was  $36.25 
compared  to  $36.28  in  1950.  In 
1945  it  was  $26.02. 

There  was  an  approximately 
10%  sliding  scale  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  effective  on  con¬ 
tract  expirations,  bringing  the  lo¬ 
cal  line  rate  to  12  cents,  national 
to  17  cents  and  classified  to  12 
cents. 

Total  advertising  dollar  volume 
increased  7.72%,  a  gain  of  $135,- 
093,  to  $1,885,864.  Local  vol¬ 
ume  was  $1,239,323,  a  gain  of 
7.3%;  national  was  $336,789,  a 
drop  of  .13%;  and  classified  was 
$309,752,  an  increase  of  19.76%. 

Of  the  total  revenue,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  accounted  for  49.41%, 
national  13.42%,  classified  12.35% 
and  circulation  24.82%.  In  1950 
local  accounted  for  48.61%  of  the 
total  volume,  national  for  14.19%, 
classified  for  10.88%,  and  circula¬ 
tion  26.32%. 

Of  a  total  of  1,724,919  inches 
of  space  during  the  year,  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  accounted  for  1,043,121 
inches  (60.47% ),  reading  content 
was  668,366  inches  (38.75%  ).  and 
promotion  material  13,432  inches 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Seven-Year  Record  of  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  50,000-Circulation  Daily 
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16.84 
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116.99 
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211.92 
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Comp.  Rm. . . 

449,346 

21.0 

7.13 
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407,6.59 
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295,977 

93.26 

232,.')0:5 
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175,075 

Edit.  Dept. . . 

311,466 

14.6 

3.84 
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257,697 
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Press  Room . . 
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2.61 
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.4 
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Senate  Group’s  Slap 
At  Advertising  Bared 

By  Jcanes  J.  Butler 


Washington  —  The  suggestion 
that  newspapers  price  advertising 
out  of  their  publications  as  a 
means  of  conserving  newsprint  has 
aroused  open  warfare  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
subcommittee  and  resulted  in  with¬ 
holding  release  of  a  repiort  which 
was  planned  for  issuance  early  this 
week. 

The  most  controversial  section 
of  the  Humphrey  Committee  re¬ 
port  carries  a  sub-head  “Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoep- 
pel  of  Kansas  promised  a  relent¬ 
less  fight  on  the  provision  which, 
in  the  withheld  report,  reads: 

“A  very  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  newsprint  in  this 
country  in  the  postwar  years  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  advertising, 
particularly  in  the  large  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies.  This,  in  turn,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  newspaper 
advertising  rates  have  not,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  increased  nearly  as  much  as 
either  the  cost  of  newsprint  or  the 
price  of  commodities  generally. 

‘Wasteful  Use’ 

“Furthermore,  advertising  rates 
often  tend  to  encourage  extrav¬ 
agant  and  wasteful  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  It  would  appear  that 
publishers  might  partially  meet  the 
newsprint  shortage  without  endan¬ 
gering  their  profit  by  raising  and 
adjusting  their  advertising  rates  so 
as  to  discourage  unnecessary  use  of 
advertising  space.  That  has  been 
done  in  Fngland  in  the  face  of  a 
much  more  severe  shortage  than 
this  country  has  experienced. 

“It  must  he  recognized  that  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  arc  also  partially 
responsible  for  the  extravagant  use 
of  advertising.  Under  the  tax  laws, 
a  prosperous  business  in  effect 
gets  a  large  reduction  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  cost  of  advertising.  On  top 
of  this,  the  Post  Office  pays  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  cost  of  distrib¬ 
uting  the  advertising.  Certainly 
there  is  serious  doubt  whether  the 
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Conham  Favors 
High  Ad  Rate  Idea 

The  idea  of  higher  advertising 
rates  to  discourage  use  of  space  by 
advertisers  finds  favor  with  Erwin 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

In  an  address  on  “A  Free  Press 
in  a  Free  World.”  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  April  4  before  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Canham 
said: 

“I  think  American  newspapers 
ought  to  raise  their  advertising 
rates  substantially,  thus  causing  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  less  space  but — 
since  advertising  impact  is  relative 
— getting  just  as  much  value  for 
the  .same  expenditure  as  before.” 

The  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  acknowledged  that  news¬ 
papers  cannot  legally  concert  to¬ 
gether  to  raise  rates,  but  he  as¬ 
serted  that  a  5  per  cent  diminution 
in  the  volume  of  U.  S.  newspaper 
advertising  “would  come  close  to 
solving  the  world  newsprint  prob¬ 
lem.” 


second-class  mail  subsidy  should 
include  incurring  a  deficit  in  order 
to  permit  low  rates  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  printed  on  newsprint. 
When  the  advertising  is  of  an  es¬ 
sentially  political  nature,  there  is 
even  greater  doubt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  government  policies 
which  encourage  it.” 

Senator  Humphrey  completely 
disavowed  the  principle  expressed. 
He  said  it  was  a  “staff  mistake” 
and  admitted  the  recommendation 
does  not  reflect  the  committee 
view. 

He  regarded  the  “leak”  to  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  committee  as 
“tragic,”  he  said,  and  he  was  em¬ 
phatic  that  the  idea  of  placing 
space  beyond  the  reach  of  adver¬ 
tisers  does  not  have  his  endorse¬ 
ment. 

The  report  was  intended  in  a 
sense  as  a  work  sheet  for  com¬ 
mittee  members,  for  use  in  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  formal  report,  he  ex¬ 
plained;  the  staff  was  not  author¬ 
ized  to  propose  artificial  curbs  on 
advertising  and  there  had  been  no 
committee  action  to  suggest  that 
such  was  its  desire. 

However,  the  Senator  told  his 
colleagues  he  believes  the  tax  laws 
should  be  tightened,  with  respect  to 
advertising  allowances,  to  curb 
“lobbying”  advertising.  He  called 
attention  to  two  ads  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper,  one  by  Safeway 
Stores  criticizing  the  OPS  and  one 
by  McGraw-Hill  Company  attack¬ 
ing  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


What  A  Piece  of  Newsl — Aug.  2.  1927 — Mr.  Coolidge 
Thoughts  of  oldtime  political  writers  rolled  back  25  years  after 
President  Truman’s  electric  announcement  that  he  doesn’t  crave  an¬ 
other  term  in  the  White  House.  It  was  Aug.  2,  1927.  Reporters  cov¬ 
ering  the  Summer  White  House  in  the  Black  Hills  had  assembled  in 
a  schoolroom  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  for  an  early  morning  conference 
with  Calvin  Coolidge.  They  heard  him  discuss  disarmament,  farm 
parity,  etc.,  etc.  And  then  he  said:  “If  the  conference  will  reassemble 
at  noon  I  will  have  a  statement.”  What  a  statement!  What  a  piece 
of  news! 

*  *  * 

Precisely  at  noon  the  schoolroom  was  jammed  with  reporters,  little 
suspecting  the  import  of  the  announcement.  “Arc  they  all  here?”  Mr. 
Coolidge  asked  his  secretary.  Then  he  extended  his  right  hand,  hold¬ 
ing  15  folded  pieces  of  2  x  5-inch  paper.  “If  you  will  step  forward,” 
he  said,  “I  will  give  these  to  you.”  On  the  little  scrap  of  paper  was 
the  typed  statement:  “I  do  not  choose  to  run  for  President  in  nineteen 
twenty-eight.”  Those  were  the  12  words  the  President  had  written  in 
his  own  hand  on  a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  gave  to  a  stenographer 
to  transcribe  for  the  newsmen’s  slips.  It  was  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  his  taking  the  oath  of  office  in  a  Vermont  farmhouse,  and  even 
Senator  Capper,  the  Topeka  publisher,  who  had  driven  to  the  office 
with  the  President,  hadn’t  been  let  in  on  the  secret  beforehand.  News¬ 
paper  accounts  of  that  day  relate  that  the  reporters  “gasped  with  sur¬ 
prise”  upon  reading  the  sentence  that  had  so  much  finality. 

White  House  Items  Suggest  We  All  Play  ‘Post  Office' 

For  publishers,  the  Truman  declaration  and  the  Coolidge 
announcement  suggested  a  contrast  in  this  respect:  Just  be¬ 
fore  going  out  of  office  in  1928,  Mr.  Coolidge  signed  a  postal 
revision  bill  which  cut  back  newspaper  rates  to  1920  levels. 

This  week,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Truman’s  30  per  cent  hike  in 
newspaper  postage  rates  became  effective. 

Denial  from  McCarron's  Office  on  Las  Vegas  ‘Muzzle' 

A  STORY  that  Senator  Pat  McCarran,  Nevada  Democrat,  was  urging 
advertisers  to  boycott  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun  because  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  H.  M.  Greenspun,  is  too  critical  of  him  received  wide  circu¬ 
lation  through  Bob  Allen’s  column  this  week.  The  Sun  had  “exposed” 
the  McCarran  “effort  to  stifle  the  press”  when  Mayor  Baker  of  Las 
Vegas  warned  gambling  interests  against  any  attempt  to  destroy  a 
legitimate  enterprise.  E&P  sought  comment  from  the  Senator.  His 
office  replied  “there  isn’t  one  word  of  truth  in  the  accusation”  and 
he  “won’t  pay  attention  to  what  the  Sun  publishes.”  The  paper’s 
general  policy,  the  Senator’s  office  added,  has  cost  it  “rnuch  adver¬ 
tising — not  only  from  gambling  places  but  general  advertising.” 

Celler's  Bill  Aims  to  Get  At  Newsprint  Records 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  New  York  Democrat,  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  require  that  domestic  corporations  with  subsidiaries  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  be  required  to  make  business  records  of  such  subsidiaries  available 
for  response  to  subpoenas  from  United  States  courts — a  step  which  he 
explained  is  designed  to  bring  Canadian  newsprint  records  here  for 
judicial  review.  The  bill  would  make  it  mandatory  for  every  foreign 
corporation  doing  business  in  the  United  States  to  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  an  agreement  that  it  would  furnish  its  records  relat¬ 
ing  to  business  affecting  the  market,  in  antitrust  actions.  The  Justice 
Department  has  been  unable  to  obtain  records  kept  across  the  Border. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  remove  from 
Canada  any  such  records.  This,  plus  a  matter  of  diplomacy,  is  what 
stymied  the  last  antitrust  inquiry  into  the  newsprint  industry’s  pricing 
and  marketing  policies. 

Thaw  on  TV  April  15.  But  That's  Only  the  Beginning 

I  Now  it’s  April  15  for  the  lifting  of  the  freeze  on  television,  I 
says  FCC  Chairman  Paul  A.  Walker,  with  the  admonition  it  I 
will  be  the  middle  of  July  before  processing  begins  on  1,000  I 
new  applications.  I 

One  Newsman  Leaves  Party  Job,  Another  Enters  Congress 
Charles  Van  Devander  is  quitting  April  15  as  publicity  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He  plans  to  resume  a  writing 
career.  He’s  a  former  Washington  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Po.st. 

*  *  It 

Leo  W.  O’Brien,  newly-elected  Democratic  Congressman  from  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.  district,  will  get  a  warm  reception  from  the  press  corps 
here,  following  a  personal  tribute  paid  him  by  the  voters.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
who  won  by  a  vote  of  66,000  to  27,000  in  a  special  election,  is  a 
veteran  newspaperman  (Albany  Times-Union,  INS)  and  radio-TV 
commentator.  Besides  that,  his  talents  as  an  “actor”  in  Albany  grid¬ 
iron  shows  are  well  known  to  many  members  of  the  national  press 
galleries. 
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Effect  of  Mobilized  Economy 
On  Advertising  Told  at  4- As 

Brorby  Cites  Milline  Rate 
Tax  Bureau  Concerned  About  Ads 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


White  Sulpher  Springs,  W. 
Va. — Inflation  has  hit  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  dollar  just  as  it  has  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  has  not  increased  his 
budget  “is  actually  standing  still,” 
Melvin  Brorby  told  the  34th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
here  this  week. 

The  cost  of  advertising  prod¬ 
ucts  has  gone  up.  he  declared,  but 
not  as  much  as  the  price  of  the 
products.  To  obtain  the  same 
family  coverage  on  a  national  ba¬ 
sis,  the  advertiser  must  spend  10 
per  cent  more  dollars  this  year 
than  last. 

Some  375  member  agency  peo¬ 
ple  listened  as  Mr.  Brorby,  vice- 
president  of  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  described  what  has 
happened  to  the  cost  of  advertising 
under  the  over-all  convention 
theme:  “Advertising  in  a  Con¬ 

tinuing  Mobilized  Economy.” 

Cites  Continuing  Study 

An  exhaustive  and  continuing 
study  made  by  the  media  and  re¬ 
search  departments  of  his  agency, 
broken  down  by  various  media  and 
including  television  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Brorby  said,  shows  that 
to  get  the  same  circulation  today 
the  advertiser  must  spend  32  per 
cent  more  dollars  than  he  did  in 
1941,  and  eight  per  cent  more  dol¬ 
lars  than  last  year. 

“But  the  market  is  bigger,”  he 
added.  “There  are  28  per  cent 
more  families  today.  To  get  the 
same  circulation  per  family,  the 
advertiser  must  spend  69  per  cent 
more  dollars  than  in  1941,  and  10 
per  cent  more  dollars  than  last 
year.” 

But  today’s  advertisement,  Mr. 
Brorby  said,  has  less  chance  to 
make  an  impre.ssion  than  it  did  in 
1941  because  of  the  greater  com¬ 
petition  for  the  consumer’s  atten¬ 
tion,  time  and  dollar.  Thus,  while 
he  (the  advertiser)  needs  a  69  per 
cent  greater  budget  just  to  get  the 
same  family  penetration  he  did  11 
years  ago,  to  get  the  same  sales 
impact  the  advertiser  needs  “per¬ 
haps  a  great  deal  more.” 

.Media  Break-Down 

In  his  break-down  by  media, 
Mr.  Brorby  noted: 

•  Daily  Newspapers  —  Milline 
rate  up  seven  per  cent  over  1951; 
up  18  per  cent  over  1941  (all 
daily  newspapers  used  in  study); 

•  Consumer  Magazines — Cost 
per  thousand  circulation  up  seven 
per  cent  over  1951;  up  18  per  cent 


over  1941  (approximately  90  per 
cent  of  all  national  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  was  placed  in  the  mag¬ 
azines  used  in  the  study); 

•  Network  Radio  —  Cost  per 
thousand  up  16  per  cent  since  last 
year;  Spot  Radio — Cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  up  22  per  cent  over  1951; 

•  Television  presented  “a  bright 
picture.”  Although  time  costs  were 
30  per  cent  over  last  year,  cover¬ 
age  was  up  50  per  cent,  and  the 
cost  per  thousand  viewers  showed 
a  drop  of  14  per  cent.  Similarly, 
TV  spots  showed  a  cost  drop  of 
five  per  cent  from  last  year. 

•  Trade  Publications — Cost  per 
thousand  circulation  up  one  per 
cent  over  1951;  up  21  per  cent 
over  1941  (63  representative  mag¬ 
azines  directed  to  30  different  in¬ 
dustries  or  businesses  used  in  the 
study); 

•  Outdoor — Cost  per  thousand 
up  five  per  cent  since  1951  (100 
per  cent  showing  across  the  na¬ 
tion);  cost  per  thousand  up  20  per 
cent  over  1941. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Brorby  concluded, 
“advertising  costs  are  up.  So  are 
costs  of  raw  materials,  salaries, 
taxes,  break-even  points.  It  takes 
more  dollars  today  to  make  a 
product  and  to  sell  it.  But  the 
target  is  bigger,  and  the  advertiser 
must  decide  how  best  to  allocate 
all  costs  to  meet  today’s  compe¬ 
tition — and  to  maximize  profits.” 

During  a  Thursday  morning  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  George  Link,  Jr., 
4-A  legal  counsel,  told  of  the  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  about  excessive 
advertising  and  the  reasonableness 
of  advertising  expenditures. 


“The  Bureau,”  .Mr.  Link  stated, 
“has  expressed  concern  to  us  over 
recent  reports  of  the  growth  of 
excess  advertising  expenditures  .  .  . 
which  are  allegedly  made  to  avoid 
excess  profits  taxes.  They  feel  that 
the  problem  has  become  acute; 
that  it  requires  special  attention 
and  that  it  may  require  some  rem¬ 
edial  legislation.” 

“Looking  at  gross  national  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures,”  Mr.  Link 
went  on.  “I  must  say  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  any  evidence  of  excess. 
Advertisers  are  spending,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  national  income,  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  percentage 
under  excess  profits  taxes  as  they 
spent  during  the  non-excess  profits 
tax  years. 

“These  figures  confirm  my  indi¬ 
vidual  experience.  I  know  of  no 
case  in  which  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  were  disallowed  as  an  item 
of  reasonable  business  expense 
during  the  First  World  War  or  the 
Second  World  War.  1  know  of 
no  case  in  which  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  were  not  allowed  as  a 
necessary  expense  by  the  Renego¬ 
tiation  Board.” 

Treasury  Yardstick 

Mr.  Link  quoted  a  yardstick 
used  by  the  Treasury  to  measure 
the  reasonableness  of  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  as  stated  by  former  Secretary 
Morgenthau  on  May  28,  1942. 

“Beyond  the  present  yardstick,” 
he  declared,  “it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  legislation  could  be  made  to 
apply.  The  coordinator  of  the 
Treasury  Department  mentioned 
several  possibilities: 

“1)  Limiting  the  advertising 
budget  of  an  individual  taxpayer 
to  the  same  percentage  of  total 
sales  as  was  spent  before  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  law;  2)  Limiting 
the  budget  to  the  average  adver¬ 
tising  expense  of  the  advertiser’s 
industry.” 

Mr.  Link  said  a  company’s  need 


Cunningham  New 
Chairman  of  Board 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va. — John  P.  Cunningham,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  was 
elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kxird 
of  the  .American 
Association 
of  .Advertis- 
ing  Agencies  at 
the  Thu  Ts  d  a  y 
morning  meeting. 

He  succeeds 
Louis  N.  Brock- 
w  a  y  .  executive 
vicepresident  o  f 
Young  &  Rubi- 
cam. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Henry  M.  Stevens,  Vicepresident, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Harold  Cabot,  pres¬ 
ident.  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  secretary-treasurer. 

for  advertising  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  such  rules;  that  there  are 
many  economic  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the 
coordinator,  according  to  Mr. 
Link,  was  that  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  capitalized  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  spread  over 
a  number  of  years.  “But  any  such 
law  would  not  compensate  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  the  loss  of  good-will 
during  the  period  when  he  was 
unable  to  meet  consumer  require¬ 
ments  for  his  product,  by  reason 
of  the  government’s  appropriation 
of  raw  materials,  labor,  etc.,”  Mr. 
Link  explained. 

Mr.  Link  continued:  “We  were 
asked  our  experience  on  the  value 
of  objective  tests  as  compared  with 
subject  tests,  in  determining  ex¬ 
cessive  expenditures  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  explained  (to  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau)  that  the 
advertising  industry  has  been 
searching  for  the  answer  to  this 
question  for  many  years.  No 
prophet,  scientist  or  analyzer  has 
yet  come  up  with  the  answer. 

“Finally,  the  coordinator  asked 
what,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  best 
test  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures.  Our  an¬ 
swer  was  (1)  hire  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  professional  talent,  and  (2) 
depend  on  good  faith.” 

Best  evidence  of  the  good  faith 
of  advertisers  and  agencies  in  Mr. 
Link’s  opinion,  is  that  no  officially 
reported  case  of  such  abuse  has 
been  brought  to  light  during  the 
past  30  years.  Prevention  of  abuse, 
he  concluded,  “is  in  good  faith  .  .  . 
not  in  legislation.” 

That  there  is  still  a  great  gap 
existing  between  American  man¬ 
agement  and  American  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  was  pointed  out  by  John  P. 
Cunningham,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

Too  many  men  in  control  of 
huge  American  corporations,  he 
said,  do  not  fully  understand  the 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 


J.  W.  Brown's  40th  Year  with  E  &  P 

APRIL  6  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  James  Wright 
Brown's  purchase  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  1912.  Mr. 
Brown,  president  of  E  &  P,  is  in  his  79th  year. 

Then  business  and  general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Her¬ 
ald.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  New  York  in  1911  as  general  manager 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.  A  year  later  he  bought  controlling  inter¬ 
est  of  E  &  P,  later  acquiring  all  the  stock.  He  had  started  in 
the  newspaper  business  delivering  papers  as  a  boy  for  the  Detroit 
News.  Later  he  did  reportorial  work  for  the  Detroit  Tribune 
and  then  turning  to  circulation  work  went  to  Chicago  to  help 
establish  the  Journal.  He  also  worked  on  the  Chicago  American 
and  Chicago  Tribune. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  founded  in  1901,  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,000  when  Mr.  Brown  bought  it.  It  had  already  ab¬ 
sorbed  The  Journalist  founded  in  1884.  Under  .Mr.  Brown’s 
leadership  it  later  absorbed  Newspaperdom  and  The  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate,  and  has  net  paid  circulation  of  almost  19,000  in  its  68th  year. 
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Papers  Drop  Racing  Charts,  PjycJSV 

Trail  Cops  to  the  Bookies  this  week,  members  of  the  > 

tional  Association  of  State  Raci 


|y  ^  Francisco  —  Meeting  here 

I  week,  members  of  the  Na¬ 

tional  Association  of  State  Racing 
Commissioners  vowed  to  fight  any 
“Some  newspapjers,  not  includ-  effort  to  impose  censorship  on 
ing  the  Times-Picayune,  have  pub-  horse  race  news  in  the  press.  The 
fished  ‘probable  odds’  on  football  group  voted  to  protest  to  Congress 


'Thporv*  Tc  in  Orlormc*  “Some  newspapers,  not  includ-  effort  to  impose  censorship  on 

ineory  is  lesiea  in  new  Kjnecms,  Times-Picayune,  have  pub-  horse  race  news  in  the  press.  The 

Granibl©rS  Giv©  Odds  on  Outcom©  fished  ‘probable  odds’  on  football  group  voted  to  protest  to  Congress 

games.  against  the  adoption  of  any  legis- 

Rv  Rrt  H  ■  h-  Theory  Gets  Trial  lation  which  discriminates  against 

Dy  noy  riemeCKe  .,U  ^  matter  of  record  that  racing  as  a  national  pastime. 

t  .rv  Cl.  ■  ■  when  the  Times-Picayune,  several  *  ♦  ♦ 

New  Orleans.  La  — \yi  h  a  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  betting,  years  ago,  discontinued  publication  The  New  York  racing  season 
sudden  splash  of  words  and  king-  The  pofice  department  is  making  racing  news,  handbooks  con-  opened  April  1  with  a  record 
sized  art  that  left  readers  a  trifle  every  effort  to  raid  every  known  tinned  to  flourish  in  New  Orleans.  40,502  paid  attendance  at  the 
breathless,  the  gambling  situation  betting  establishment.  Recent  turn  “Superintendent  Scheuering  Jamaica  track.  They  bet  $2,825,- 
erup^d  anew  on  the  front  pages  of  events  have  made  it  very  diffi-  ^ases  his  request  for  omission  of  485— an  average  of  $70  per  per- 
i  f"'  cult  for  bookies  to  receive  racing  racing  news  on  a  desire  to  deal  to  son. 

newspapers  last  week.  (E  &  P.  information  and  that  which  they  s  knock-out  blow  ’  - 

i-  ‘i^’i  “The  Times-Picayune  does  not  And  then  droves  of  reporters 

as  s  1  erup  mg  this  week  ‘Jelay.  agree  with  Superintendent  Scheuer-  from  all  three  papers  went  to  work 

fr  n  ^  n  7  1  f  7  T  "7  ing  that  the  publication  of  racing  like  avenging  angels. 

XnT  ri  f  ,  r,  7"'  curbing  the  ac-  contributes  to  handbook  op-  They  set  out  to  prove  that  Su- 

’I  1  ■  t  ouisiana  was  tivities  of  race  horse  biwkies  and  oration.  However,  it  is  willing  to  perintendent  Scheuering — and  his 

Ki-  ffi  •  I  *7  betting  which,  after  racing  news  for  a  reasonable  boss.  Mayor  Morrison — were  all 

i„;i  HfnJ  T  makes  booking  possible.  We,  period  to  permit  his  theory  a  trial,  wet  when  they  solemnly  claimed 

including  Mayor  de  Lesseps  S.  therefore,  feel  that  if  selections,  lv>l.‘<.vc«  thnt  n  ;,n  all-rsi.t  tv>!na 


The  New  York  racing  season 
opened  April  1  with  a  record 


do  get  IS  only  after  considerable  “The  Times-Picayune  docs  not  And  then  droves  of  reporters 
,  ,  ,  .,  agree  with  Superintendent  Scheuer-  from  all  three  papers  went  to  work 

All  of  the  above  are  conuibiit-  publication  of  racing  like  avenging  angels, 

ing  factors  toward  curbing  the  ac-  contributes  to  handbook  op-  They  set  out  to  prove  that  Su- 


•  c  •  .  j  .  .  •  j  1.  u  “This  newspaper  believes  that  a  an  all-out  effort  was  being  made 

1  k’  entries  and  results  were  not  pub-  ^knock-out  blow’  to  illegal  to  stamp  out  gambling  in  fabulous 

T  M '7  sambling  could  be  dealt  by  Super-  old  New  Orleans, 

and  Criminal  Sheriff  John  J.  terest  of  the  bettor  would  be  dealt  a„  „:c.: 


Grosch  Sr.,  all  of  New  Orleans — 
have  been  “invited’’  to  testify  be 
fore  the  grand  jury. 


,  ,  ,  . ,  -T-L  r  ,  intendent  Scheuering’s  department  An  Item  team  visited  the  Louisi- 

a  knock-out  blow.  Therefore,  1  close  the  handbooks,  ana  News  Company  and  found 


V.  ayucu  LO  icsuiy  oc-  am  asking  that  you  discontinue  information  and  assist-  bookies  buying  fine  sheets,  “Danny 

<;  ri (  a  P.”'’^mg  the  daily  entries,  selec-  publish  below  a  list  of  M’s”  and  racing  forms  with  a 

Sri  »  results  Of  racing  from  gambling  principals  “business  as  usual”  abandon. 

,ture  coverage  that  began  last  out  of  town  tracks,  as  is  done  by  bought  five 

Ln  fo  T-  •  ’  ««  Chance.”  dollars  worth  himself. 

.  ^Club  Addresses  Given  Wranoine  their  nnrehases  in 


picture  coverage  that  began  last  out  of  town  tracks,  as  is  done  by 
week  was  a  letter  which  Mr.  other  Southern  newspapers.” 
Scheuering  sent  to  the  Times-  That  was  the  end  of  Superin- 
Picayune,  the  New  Orleans  States  tendent  Scheuering’s  letter.  And 
and  the  New  Orleans  Item.  the  beginning  of  some  real  fire- 

Police  Check  List  works! 

It  read:  Racing  News  Dropped 

“We  have  purchased  from  news  Next  morning  the  Times-Pica- 


The  paper  then  listed  approxi¬ 
mately  150  names  and  addresses — 


“business  as  usual”  abandon. 

The  reporter  even  bought  five 
dollars  worth  himself. 

Wrapping  their  purchases  in 
brown  paper  so  they  looked  like 
loaves  of  French  bread,  the  agents 


stands  copies  of  the  following  yune's  front  page  carried  a  promi-  stamps. 


many  of  the  addresses  being  clubs  blithely  went  their  various  ways. 
— of  New  Orleans  persons  who  States  staffers  learned  that  Su- 
have  taken  out  federal  gambling  perintendent  Scheuering  had  not 


newspapers: 


nent  story  (and  the  superintend- 


requested  the  Sports  Bulletin, 


‘The  Miami  Herald — March  22,  ent’s  letter)  explaining  why  the 


"Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  ted. 


usual  racing  news  was  being  omit-  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com- 


On  the  same  day.  the  afternoon  New  Orleans  publication,  to  cease 
States,  which  is  owned  by  the  publishing. 


-March  23, 


nany,  also  dropned  racing  news. 


Atlanta  Journal — March  the  following  observations: 


And  the  Times-Picayunc  made  The  New  Orleans  Item  did  like 


When  asked  why  not,  the  super¬ 
intendent  replied:  “Racing  infor¬ 
mation  is  their  life  blood,  and  if  I 
were  to  ask  them  not  to  publish 


^  .-ru  “With  the  exception  of  the  Mia-  jn  a  brief  front-page  story  head-  this  information  I  would  be  asking 

The  Birmingham  Post  Herald  mi  Herald,  all  of  the  newspapers  lined,  “It’s  Up  to  the  Pofice,”  the  them  to  go  out  of  business.” 
.77*’  Superintendent  Scheuer-  states  said,  in  part:  Contradictions  Noted 

Jackson  Daily  News— March  ing’s  letter  are  published  in  states  “We  will  continue  to  comply  p,ii„.rUi 
23.1952.  where,  unlike  Louisiana,  horse  ^ith  Superintendent  Scheuering’s  hammered 


"Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  racing  is  not  legalized 


March  22,  1952.  “The  Miami  Herald  publishes  that  the  police  department  is  level- 

‘Mobile  Register— March  24,  racing  information.  ling  in  its  efforts  to  run  the  hand- 

1952.  “Many  other  metropolitan  news-  books  out  of  business.” 

‘Commercial  Appeal  of  Mem-  papers,  some  published  in  states  The  States  also  printed  the 

Phi^ — March  24,  1952.  where  racing  is  legalized  and  some  names  of  holders  of  federal  gam- 

“Shreveport  Times — March  22  in  nearby  states,  continue  to  pub-  bling  tax  stamps  “in  an  effort  to 

and  24,  1952.  fish  racing  news.  'h^1n  th<*,  noHrp  idpntifv  and  locate 


WUM  cuoMi.g  >  besieged  police 

request  as  long  as  we  feel  assured  ^np/rintendent.  noting  his  c^tra- 


“Many  other  metropolitan  news-  books  out  of  business.” 
papers,  some  published  in  states  The  States  also  printed  the 
where  racing  is  legalized  and  some  names  of  holders  of  federal  gam- 


that  the  police  department  is  level-  statements  and  finding  ad- 

ling  in  Its  efforts  to  run  the  hand-  uj,  ® 


Ig  in  lu  lu  i  me  i.anu-  ^jijonal  fault  with  his  reasoning, 

oks  out  of  business.  Then  the  Times-Picayune 

The  States  also  printed  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


‘"Beaumont  Enterprise  —  March 

22.  1952. 

‘  Dallas  Morning  News — March 

23.  1952. 


fish  racing  news.  belp  the  pofice  identify  and  locate 

“A  few  of  such  newspapers  are  those  who  have  announced  to  the 
the  New  York  Times;  the  Louis-  federal  government  that  gambling 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  the  is  their  business.” 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  the  The  Item  commented. 


“stopper. 

In  a  sequence  of  pictures  taken 
over  several  hours,  the  T-P  showed 
a  detective  hob-nobbing  with  a 
well-known  gambler  in  front  of 
the  latter’s  handbook  location. 

The  pictures  also  showed  a  uni¬ 
formed  policeman  dropping  into 


„  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  the  The  Item  commented.  .p.  a  nnl 

March  24,  1952.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  the  “The  Daily  Racing  Form  is  nollc/^mnn  Hmnninir  infn 

We  find  that  the  only  one  of  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  the  Chicago  placed  on  sale  in  New  Orleans  an  ..  u™  thfiios  were 

these  papers  that  carried  results,  (HI.)  Tribune;  the  Detroit  hour  before  the  first  edition  of  oionCT  ^ 

entries  and  selections  was  the  Mia-  (Mich.)  News;  the  Los  Angeles  the  Item.  ®  thinoc  maHe  the  nlctnrec 

mi  Herald  of  March  22nd.  We  (Calif.)  Times;  the  San  Francisco  “The  airmail  editions  of  out-of-  _ .7 


Three  things  made  the  pictures 


--  - -  -  .  .........  — |\^aiii.t  I  lines;  me  oun  rrancisio  me  airman  euiiioiis  ui  uui-ui-  Conerln 

understand  the  bulk  of  the  racing  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  the  Boston  town  papers  are  placed  on  sale  sinhenerinif^  ^ 

news  contained  in  the  Miami  Her-  Globe  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-  here  well  before  the  Item.  They  ,  °  •  i  u 

-  ..  ^  ^  There  was  no  raid  on  the 


news  contained  in  the  Miami  Her-  Globe  and  the  St.  Louis  Post 
aid  covered  the  Gulf  Stream  race  Dispatch. 

course.  “Like  the  Times-Picayune,  othei 

All-Oiit  Effort  metropolitan  newspapers  have  re- 

“.\s  you  know,  there  is  an  all-  garded  racing  information  as  new^ 


contain  the  racing  news  which  the 


“Like  the  Times-Picayune,  other  superintendent  of  police  has  asked 


Aii-iiiit  i.itort  metropolitan  newspapers  have  re-  the  Item  to  omit. 

“.\s  you  know,  there  is  an  all-  garded  racing  information  as  news  “The  handbooks  do  not  depend 
out  effort  to  stamp  out  illegal  race  — just  as  they  regard  information  on  local  newspapers  for  racing  in¬ 
horse  betting  in  New  Orleans.  The  about  football  games,  baseball  formation.  They  are  still  receiving 


e  Item  to  omit.  detective  in  question  is 

“The  handbooks  do  not  depend  assigned  to  do  special  work  for 
local  newspapers  for  racing  in-  su^rintendent. 

rmofi/Nn  ctill  r/v*©ivin(y  I'hc  DOOk  S  lOCatlOn,  OH  S 


rederal  government  requires  a  games,  basketl 
wagering  stamp  and  taxes  bookies  sports  events. 


games,  basketball  games  and  other  the  full  service  of  a  national  syndi-  Jtusy  thoroughfare,  was  given  in 
sports  events.  "  cate.”  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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George  N.  Beecher 
Vicepresident  and 
Account  Executive 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Although  he  spends  most 
of  his  culinary  hours  out' 
doors  on  steaks  and  chick* 
cns  and  the  barbecued 
sauces  that  go  with  them, 
George  Beecher  is  a  mean 
man  with  a  muilin,  too. 
Why  the  hobby?  “I  like  to 
cook,”  he  says,  “because  1 
like  to  eat — it's  as  simple 
as  that.” 


(above) 

Montague  Miller 
Account  Executive 
Young  &  Rubicam 
Monty’s  Sunday  Night  Special  consists 
of  6  eggs,  4  lbs.  of  mushrooms,  2  cups  of 
heavy  cream,  I  finely  chopped  onion.  I 
green  pepper  likewise,  6-8  slices  of  cheese 
and  6-8  slices  of  Canadian  bacon,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  This  will  feed  six  peo¬ 
ple.  Other  specialties:  apple  and  lemon 
meringue  pie,  apple  dumpling.  Shashlik  (a 
Kiissian  meat  didi)  and  Shish  Kebab. 


f*roduccd  by  James  L.  Callings 


THESE  THREE  advertising  agency  men  are  well  qualihed  to  answer  that 
oven-weary,  singed  old  chestnut:  What’s  cookin’?  As  amateur  chefs  worth 
their  salt,  they  can  serve  you  anything  from  a  Sunday  Night  Special  to  Herb 
Curry  Sauce.  So  hitch  up  your  ulcers  and  join  us  at  the  table.  / 


(right) 

Frederick  Anderson 
Vicepresident  and  Group  Head 
McCann-Erickson 

“I  don’t  claim  to  be  a  technician,  and  if  I  were 
pushed  into  the  kitchen  in  the  Waldorf  and  told  to 
produce  a  superlative  meal  for  Herbert  Hoover. 
I  would  be  in  a  bad  spot  (and  so  would  Hoover). 
I  do  claim  some  slight  prowess  as  a  creative  chef 
and  olTer  in  evidence  Scrambled  Eggs  Anderson 
and  Egg  Surprise  Anderson.”  Mr.  Anderson  also 
has  a  profitable  mail-order  herb  business  which  is 
conducted  from  his  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 


I 
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SDX  Award  Winners 
Announced  for  ’51 


Chicago  —  Winners  of  Distin-  Sun-Times  to  do  a  great  public 
guished  Service  Awards  in  Ameri-  service.”  The  Sun-Times  demand- 
can  journalism  made  annually  by  ed  the  case  be  reopened  with  an 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  were  announced 
by  Victor  H.  Bluedorn,  executive 
director  of  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  here  this  week. 

Following  are  the  recipients  of 
SDX  awards  for  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  in  1951: 

General  Reporting — V  i  c  t  o  r 
Cohn,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Radio  Reporting — ^Jim  Monroe, 
KCMO,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Magazine  Reporting — Bill  Da¬ 
vidson,  Collier’s. 

Editorial  Writing — Robert  M. 
White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Editorial  Cartooning — ^Herbert 
Block,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
and  Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  (duplicate  awards). 

Radio  Newswriting — William  E. 
Griffith,  Jr.,  KMBS,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Washington  Correspondence — 
John  Hightower,  the  Associated 
Press. 

Foreign  Correspondence — Fer¬ 
dinand  Kuhn,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

News  Picture  —  Edward  De- 
Luga,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Roger  Wrenn,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  (duplicate  awards). 

Public  &rvice  in  Newspaper 
Journalism — Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Public  Service  in  Magazine  Jour¬ 
nalism — McCall’s. 

Public  Service  in  Radio  Journal¬ 
ism — WMAQ,  Chicago. 

No  award  was  made  for  research 
in  journalism. 

Sun-Times  Cited 
The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 


independent  prosecutor.  It  dug  up 
evidence  and  Moretti  was  indicted 
for  murder.  Later  he  was  convict¬ 
ed  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment. 

McCall’s  article,  “Who’s  Trying 
to  Ruin  Our  Schools?”  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  by  Arthur  D.  Morse, 
won  the  award  for  public  service 
in  magazine  journalism.  McCall’s 
article  prompted  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  to  campaign  against 
a  Georgia  ban  on  the  textbook, 
“American  Government”  by  Frank 
Abbott  Magruder.  The  ban  against 
the  Magruder  text  was  rescinded. 

Cohn  Writes  About  Aged 

WMAQ  (NBC,  Chicago)  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  public  service 
in  radio  journalism  for  its  news 
broadcasts  on  “narcotics  in  Chica¬ 
go”  and  particularly  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  “The  Black  Mark,”  and 
other  tape-recorded  presentations 
by  Len  O’Connor.  The  stating  of 
the  case  against  narcotics,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  direct  interviews  with  wit¬ 
nesses  and  experts,  and  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  answers  to  the  difficulty 
were  cited  as  being  “carefully  han¬ 
dled  and  appropriately  empha¬ 
sized.” 

Victor  Cohn,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  won  the  award  in  the  field  of 
general  reporting  for  his  series  on 
problems  of  aging  Americans  that 
showed  “intelligent  research, 
thoughtful  analysis  and  lively  writ¬ 
ing,”  according  to  the  judges.  “He 
took  a  subject  of  timely  and  wide¬ 
spread  interest  and  ifeveloped  it 
with  stories  that  would  appeal  to 
nearly  all  newspaper  readers,” 


public  service  in  newspaper  jour-  commented  the  judges. 


nalism  went  to  the  Sun-Times  for 
its  “exceptional  courage  and  initia¬ 
tive”  in  the  Michael  Moretti  mur¬ 
der  case.  Moretti,  a  policeman  as¬ 
signed  to  the  office  of  State’s  At¬ 
torney  John  S.  Boyle,  shot  two 
youths  to  death  and  wounded  a 
third.  He  was  brought  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  the  prosecutor,  a 
fellow  employe  in  the  state’s  at¬ 
torney’s  office,  obtained  a  “no  true 
bill”  exonerating  him. 

Milburn  P.  Akers,  Sun-Times 
executive  editor,  told  his  staff  “the 
Moretti  case  stinks.”  He  added: 
“This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 


Robert  M.  White,  II,  37-year-old 
editor  of  the  Mexico  Ledger,  won 
the  editorial  writing  award  for 
“style,  readability,  purpose  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness.”  His  treatment  of  sub¬ 
jects  both  world-wide  and  local 
was  termed  impressive.  “The  con¬ 
sistently  high  quality  of  his  daily 
work  during  the  past  year  exempli¬ 
fies  the  vigorous  American  at  his 
best,”  stated  the  judges.  “His  to- 
the-point  style  of  writing  has  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  widest  groups  of  read¬ 
ers,”  they  added. 

Duplicate  awards  in  editorial 
cartooning  went  to  Herbert  Block, 


“Fortissimo,"  b>  Edward  De  Luga,  Chicago  Daily  News,  shared  tht 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  photography  award. 

“penetrating  and  accurate  analysis 
of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  tension-filled  months  ol 
1951  made  material  contribution 
to  public  knowledge,”  said  the 
judges.  “Written  under  the  press  oi 
moving  events  and  urgency  of 
deadlines,  the  dispatches  presented 
significant  news  plus  the  ingredient 
of  authoritative  interpretation." 
His  articles  predicting  and  apprais¬ 
ing  the  MacArthur  removal  were** 
cited  for  singular  excellence. 

Two  photographs  shared  dupli¬ 
cate  awards  for  outstanding  news 
pictures.  Edward  De  Luga,  Chicago 
Daily  News  cameraman,  was  cited 
for  his  spectacular  weather  photo¬ 
graph,  “Fortissimo,”  showing  W'al- 
lingford  Riegger,  New  York  com¬ 
poser,  and  his  wife  braving  wind 
and  snow  on  Chicago’s  Michigan 
Avenue.  Roger  Wrenn  of  the  Sat 
Diego  Union  won  his  award  for 
his  compelling  human  interest  pic¬ 
ture  of  little  George  Carter  and 
his  dead  dog.  Brownie. 

Ferdinand  Kuhn  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  won  the  award  foi 
foreign  correspondence  with  par¬ 
ticular  recognition  given  his  series 
of  14  articles  on  Greece,  Turkey 
and  Iran.  “This  is  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  in  a  rare  perspective, 
written  by  a  reporter  free  from  the 
rush  and  push  for  spot  copy,  and 
permitted  by  calendar  and  circum¬ 
stances  to  probe  deeply  into  sig¬ 
nificance  and  background,”  said 
the  judges.  “The  result  is  a  series 
of  articles  enlivened  by  human 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


This  picture  by  Roger  Wrenn  in 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
shared  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award.  It 
was  captioned:  ‘brownie’s  Dead.” 

Washington  Post,  and  Bruce  Rus¬ 
sell,  Los  Angeles  Times,  both  pre¬ 
vious  SDX  award  winners.  It  was 
the  committee’s  decision  that 
Block’s  “Always  Glad  to  Loan  My 
Neighbor  a  Shovel”  and  Russell’s 
“Thank  God  for  an  Indestructible 
Column”  were  equal  in  excellence. 
Their  work  was  judged  on  the  basis 
of  craftsmanship,  interest,  forceful¬ 
ness  and  general  worth  of  argu¬ 
ments.  Block’s  cartoon  dealt  with 
the  Korean  situation  and  Russell’s 
cartoon  with  honesty  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

John  Hightower’s  reporting  for 
the  AP  won  the  award  in  the  field 
of  Washington  correspxjndence.  His 


Kuhn 


DcLuga 
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SOME  CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  NOT  TO  RUN 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  STRCAM  DOUBLE  TROUBLE  JILTED 

Doyle,  Philadetphia  (Pa.)  Daily  Nnvs  Ber(Lanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate  Hubcnthal,  \c7v  York  Journal-American 


Truman  Exit  Causes 
Sunday  News  Bedlam 


President  Truman  put  news¬ 
men  to  an  acid  test  by  his  unex¬ 
pected,  near-midnight  ^turday  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  White  House 
abdication. 

Repeatedly  throughout  the  last 
year,  the  President  had  assured  the 
White  House  correspondents  they 
would  be  the  first  to  hear  his  long- 
awaited  decision.  Before  leaving 
on  his  recent  Key  West  siesta,  he 
again  promised  they  would  be  the 
first  to  know  and  admonished 
them  not  to  worry. 

Text  of  the  prepared  Saturday 
night  speech  was  given  to  the 
press,  radio  and  television  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  1 1  a.m.  Saturday.  It 
contained  no  hint  of  Mr.  Trunnan’s 
personal  political  plans.  The 
speech,  marked  for  9  p.m.  release, 
was  transmitted  immediately  to 
newspapers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  Presses  Roll 
Promptly  at  9  p.m.,  presses  be¬ 
gan  rolling,  printing  millions  of 
copies  of  Sunday  morning  news¬ 
papers  with  stories  stating  that  the 
President  was  mum  on  running 
for  re-election.  Radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  broadcast  bulletins  to  that 
effect. 

It  was  10:57  p.m.,  when  the 
President  picked  up  a  sheet  of 
hand-written  sentences  and  explod¬ 
ed  his  bombshell:  “I  shall  not  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election.” 

Journalistic  bedlam  broke  out 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
nation,  as  new  leads  and  heads 
hastily  were  written  and  front 
pages  were  remade  and  replated. 

Washington  correspondents  were, 
perhaps,  about  evenly  divided  on 
predictions  of  whether  Mr.  Trunvan 


would  seek  another  term  in  the 
White  House,  but  if  any  was  not 
surprised  by  his  ad  lib  withdrawal 
he’ll  have  to  produce  concrete 
proofs  to  his  colleagues. 

Most  of  them  attended  the  din¬ 
ner  with  the  conviction  that  cov¬ 
erage  had  been  completed.  Were 
they  surprised  by  the  news  bomb¬ 
shell?  Western  Union  moved  ap¬ 
proximately  58,000  words  of  “new 
lead”  before  shutting  down  early 
Sunday  morning.  How  many  new 
leads  moved  by  telephone  can  only 
be  estimated. 

Press  Table  Chaos 
If  there  was  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Washington  political  writ¬ 
ers — or  correspondents  of  news¬ 
papers  published  in  other  cities — 
to  create  the  impression  that  the 


announcement  didn’t  come  as  a 
surprise,  the  answer  would  be 
found  in  the  confusion  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  diners  witnessed  as  the 
press  table  broke  into  action. 

Newsmen  have  learned  not  to 
trust  to  the  script  when  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  speaks,  but  to  be  alert  to  the 
asides.  They  recalled,  for  example, 
that,  at  an  editors’  meeting 
(asne),  he  slipped  away  from  the 
mimeographed  words  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  United  States-Russian 
relations  to  comment:  “I  like  old 
Joe  (Stalin).” 

The  speech  began  at  10:30  and 
it  was  carefully  timed  for  a  30- 
minute  run.  Srores  of  correspon¬ 
dents  at  the  press  tables  which 
ran  across  the  auditorium  fronting 
the  speakers’  stand  were  following 
copy  for  deviations  and  there  was 
but  a  minute  or  two  to  go.  Many 
of  them  were  rolling  up  their 
manu-script  when  the  news  crash 
came. 

Press  associations,  as  usual,  had 


Heirs  Say  McLean  Will 
Bars  Sale  of  Enquirer 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Two  GRANDSONS  of  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean  contend  that  his  will,  writ¬ 
ten  in  1915,  precludes  the  sale  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  to 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  or  any 
other  purchaser. 

The  petition  filed  in  court  this 
week  on  behalf  of  John  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean  II  and  Edward  B.  McLean, 
Jr.  opposes  the  sale  to  the  Times- 
Star  Company  for  $7,500,000  not 
only  because  the  Trustee  lacks  the 
authority  specified  in  the  will  but 
because  it  is  a  poor  business  deal. 

Conditions  comparable  to  the 


“dead  band”  clause  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer's  will  came  to  light  as 
Attorney  Abraham  Lincoln  Bien- 
sitock  of  New  York  City  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  disapprove  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  Enquirer  un¬ 
der  the  terms  agreed  between  the 
Trustee,  the  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Times-Star  Company. 

In  contrast  to  the  New  York 
World,  whose  business  losses  were 
eating  up  the  Pulitzer  estate,  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


their  own  telephone  booths  and 
their  correspondents  dashed  to 
send  bulletins.  Western  Union  had 
lines  available  for  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  normal  demand;  “spe¬ 
cials”  raced  to  the  WU  stations, 
shouting  for  priority.  Copy  paper 
flew  in  the  air  and  manuscript  was 
thrown  to  the  floor  as  others  made 
for  the  exits  in  the  hope  of  finding 
available  telephones  in  nearby  gas 
stations,  stores,  and  restaurants. 

The  President  continued  on  to 
finish  his  speech  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  was  walking  down  the 
aisle  flanked  by  Secret  Service 
agents,  while  newsmen  and  camera¬ 
men  continued  the  job  which  had 
taken  on  new  importance. 

Radio  had  a  news  “break”  of 
real  significance.  All  networks 
were  carrying  the  speech.  Tele¬ 
vision  was  giving  casual  coverage. 
Washington  newspapers  were  able 
to  handle  the  story  in  their  stride 
for  Sunday  editions — they  had  the 
news  before  1 1  o’clock,  if  only 
by  minutes. 

It  would  be  sheer  speculation  to 
estimate  how  many  persons  learned 
of  the  President’s  declination  of 
candidacy  through  radio  or  tv  and 
what  percentage  of  the  interested 
populace  received  their  first  infor¬ 
mation  through  Sunday  morning 
newspaper  editions.  Reporters  re¬ 
minded,  however:  the  break  didn’t 
come  until  1 1  o’clock  at  night. 

Missouri  Prediction 

The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post- 
Trihune,  published  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  President’s  home  state, 
on  March  27,  three  days  before  the 
speech,  carried  an  exclusive  story 
whose  lead  read: 

“President  Truman  is  expected 
to  announce  Saturday  ni^t  at  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  dinner  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  that  he  will  not  seek 
re-election. 

“This  possibility  existed  today 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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'Junker'  Parade 
Inspires  Ads, 
Provides  Scrap 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Some 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Oleo  Producers  Are  Coy 
On  N.  Y.  State  Ad  Plans 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspapers  in  New  York  State  have  not  yet  decided  what  type  of 
are  almost  certain  of  picking  up  advertising  will  be  used,  nor  when 
extra  linage  come  July  1,  thanks  i  wil’  begin.” 

to  the  Strong-Bauer  bill  legalizing  Mr.  Reitinger  added,  however,  wa  ....ae,.,  _  roiiphino  wheezinc  iunker 

the  sale  of  pre-colored  margarine  that  “we  use  local  newspaper  space  -^ug.  2,  1951,  was  a  golden  day  ,  ’  uji  ^ 


new.opapers  within  New  York 
State  don't  need  a  crystal  ball  to 
realize  that  the  oleo  producers  con¬ 
tacted  by  E&P,  while  not  pinpoint¬ 
ing  their  plans  in  so  many  words, 
left  little  doubt  that  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  matter. 

And  you  can  also  be  sure  that  -.a  t 

every  media  known  will  be  in  there  persons  witnessed  one  of 

^  the  strangest  parades  ever  held  i 

here,  St.  Patrick’s  Day — a  parade  ! 
consisting  of  streamlined  1952 


pitching  for  a  piece  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisers’  promotion  dollars. 

If  you’re  one  of  those  persons  « 

who  just  can’t  get  excited  over  convertibles,  a  100-piece  band, 
the  possibilities  of  picking  up  ex-  '-'•‘’ckers.  safetv  car.  i^olice  motor- 
tra  linage,  just  remember  that 


wreckers,  safety  car,  police  motor- 
cvcles.  and  a  score  of  weather- 


automobiles. 

Junkers  painted  every  color  of  ^ 
the  rainbow  with  slogans  such  as  ^ 
“On  My  Way  to  Korea” — “From 
Junker  to  Tank”  —  “Watch  out 
Uncle  Joe,”  were  towed,  pushed 
and  driven  for  three  miles  through 
the  main  business  district. 

This  parade  climaxed  a  drive 

for  sales  supremacy  within  the  Em-  “we  have  as  yet  made  no  definite  furnishes  most  of  the  newspaper 

pire  State.  But  that  opinion  at  plans  and  it  probably  will  be  printing  ink  in  Oregon,  said:  “It 

the  moment  depends  largely  on  some  weeks  before  we  finally  de-  seemed  we  did  nothing  but  make 

lia  and  plans  yellow  ink  all  last  week.”  Ihe 


which  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  wherever  local  business  conditions  for  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
signed  into  law  last  month,  effec-  indicate.”  Oregon  when  the  sale  of  colored 

tive  on  that  date.  The  story  was  pretty  much  the  margarine  became  legal.  In  one 

The  bill,  which  ends  a  66-year  same  from  The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  week  full-page  and  smaller  black 
ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  New  York  City  (Nucoa  Marga-  ^nd  white  and  full  color  ads  were 
of  yellow  oleo  and  makes  New  rine ),  where  Ernest  D.  Ward,  man-  run  by  Allsweet,  Parkway,  Nucoa. 
York  the  41st  state  to  legalize  the  ager  of  advertising  and  public  rcla-  Safeway  Stores  and  Delrich. 
butter  substitute,  should  unleash  a  tions,  said  that  since  the  law  does  Af  that  time  a  representative  of 
battle  royal  among  oleo  producers  not  become  effective  until  July,  California  Ink  Co.,  Inc.,  which 


whom  you  talk  to. 


tide  on  what  medi;i 


color  ads  and  increased  use  of  yel¬ 


low  displays  in  stores  probably  accomplished.  Originators 


Retail  grocers  in  and  around  we  are  to  use.” 

New  York  City  give  the  impres-  Asked  to  tell  what  strategy  the 
sion  that  leading  margarine  pro-  company  has  used  in  selling  its 
ducers  are  getting  set  to  pull  all  Nucoa  Margarine  in  the  40  states 
promotional  stops  in  their  respec-  where  the  sale  of  colored  marga- 
tive  all-out  bids  for  the  major  rine  has  been  legal,  Mr.  Ward  de¬ 
chunk  of  the  market.  dared:  “We  have  used  various  repeated  in  New  York  State  come 

Deals  Inevitable  media  and  various  plans.  There  Inly  !• 

These  retailers  will  tell  you  that 
deals  and  eventual  price  wars 


used  cars,  to  obtain  badly  needed 
scrap,  and  to  obtain  money  for 
charity.  All  three  objectives  were 


used  more  than  1,000  pounds  of 
yellow  ink  above  normal  consump¬ 
tion. 

We  fail  to  see  why  this  can’t  be 


among  oleo  makers  will  be  inevi¬ 
table;  that  although  natural,  un¬ 
colored  margarine  is  now  selling 
on  an  average  of  a  little  less  than 
30  cents  a  pound,  the  heavy  com¬ 
bination  of  competition  and  much 
larger  volume  will  bring  price  of 


just  is  not  anything  we  can  say  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  doubt  that 
other  manufacturers  in  the  indus¬ 
try  can  be  much  more  explicit.” 


Mr.  Ward  was  right;  no  other 
manufacturer  was  more  explicit.  - 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  a  let¬ 
ter  received  from  Armour  &  Com- 


the  new  product  even  lower  after  Chicago  producer  of  May- 

a  short  time  on  the  New  York  flower  and  Cloverbloom  Marga- 
State  market.  In  the  opinion  of  fines,  it  couldn’t  care  less  about 
grocery  dealers,  the  major  pro-  'nle  of  colored  oleo  becoming 


ducers 

many 


Irwin  Simpson,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times; 
Warren  Kemp,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Times,  and 
Sam  Hicks,  president  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Used  Car  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation. 

■ 

Labor  Recruiting 
Costs  Compared 

Newspapers  have  produced  “by 
provided  by  the  San  Francisco  ull  odds  the  largest  number  of  ap- 
Examiner,  Charles  Mayer,  pub-  plicants”  among  the  media  used  in 
lisher,  announces.  Inbor  recruiting  by  Cleveland  Pneu- 

An  immediate  result  is  that  ad-  matic  Tool  Co. — and  at  con- 
vertising  in  three  colors  and  black  siderably  lower  cost  than  radio  and 
is  now  made  available  two  days  of  television — according  to  Paul  E. 
the  week.  One  color  and  black  ad-  Black,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
vertising  is  available  Mondays  tions  for  the  firm. 


S.F.  Examiner  Boosts 
Press,  Color  Capacity 

Francisco  —  Additional 


San 


will  undoubtedly  offer  New  York  State,  since  Saturdays,  George  Brum-  In  an  article  in  Fuc/ory  Afanage 

inducements.  Among  them:  ^  "o*  planning  any  special  pro-  advertising  director,  stated.  ment  and  Maintenance,  Mr.  Blacl 


cash  reduction  coupons,  Fc  sales  ?fam  in  the  area. 

.  .  ,  .  \  “M/«. 


and  dual  package  sales. 

But  as  we  said,  it  all  depends  on 
whom  you  talk  to.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  are  playing  their 
cards  close  to  the  vest  regarding 
ad  plans  for  New  York  State. 


Black 

,  ,  ,  ,  Normal  one-run  capacity  of  the  reports  the  results  of  10  months 

We  have  never  been  ny'oh  of  j^jiy  Examiner  has  been  boosted  of  recruiting  work  in  which  8,232 
a  factor  on  margarine  in  that  ter-  .  j  pages  to  56  pages  daily  when  applicants  were  interviewed  and 
ritory  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  newspaper  operates  three  1.055  hired.  Reprints  of  the  article, 

said  E.  I  Heckler  of  the  Af^our  ppg,.^^  simultaneously.  titled  “5  Ways  to  Get  Workers  in 

public  relations  department,  and  increased  capacity  and  a  Tight  Labor  Market,”  have  been 

r  .  -  -  our  yolume  of  sales  simply  does  production  speed  were  ob-  mailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  fot  justify  an  extensive  advertis-  ^y  installation  of  a  new  ing,  ,\NPA,  to  classified  advertising 

queried  six  of  the  top  producers  of  program.  This  is  something  press  with  seven  units  and  managers  of  member  newspapers, 

leading  oleo  brands  on  their  plans;  we  hope  to  change  some  day,  but  addition  of  two  units  to  the  .Mr.  Black  notes  that  radio  has 
received  four  replies  which  in  ef-  'I  dwsn  t  look  like  this  is  the  gxisting  Scott  twin,  which  now  been  five  times  as  expensive  as 

feet  said.  “Ad  plans?  What  ad  boasts  14  units,  Leo  Shea,  me-  newspapers,  both  in  cost  per  ap- 

plans?”  That’s  understandable  chanical  superintendent,  said.  Col-  plicant  attracted  and  in  cost  per  ap- 

when  you  consider  how  competi-  ^ral  advertising  n^nager,  Ihe  fountain  equipment  has  been  plicant  hired.  Television’s  cost  is 
tive  selling  will  get  after  July  1.  Cudahy  Packing  Company  of  Q^jjgj  f^^  all  the  presses.  six  and  a  half  times  as  high  as 

Most  frank  expression  of  ,  J  more  revealing.  ^  Sheridan  inserter  to  handle  newspapers’  for  applicants  attract- 

evasiveness  on  the  part  of  the  mar-  He  told  h&P;  .  .  the  American  Weekly,  Puck  and  ed  and  more  than  three  times  as 

garine  makers  came  from  G.  C.  .  .  We  are  not  in  a  position  pictorial  Review  sections  of  the  high  per  applicant  hired. 

Reitinger,  public  relations  mana-  to  give  you  any  information  that  Sunday  newspaper  has  been  in- 

ger.  Swift  &  Company.  Chicago,  would  be  of  interest  to  your  read-  stalled  in  the  mail  room, 
makers  of  Allsweet  Margarine.  ers  on  how  we  plan  to  advertise 

“The  margarine  industry  has  be-  and  merchandise  Delrich  colored 
come  so  highly  competitive,”  he  margarine.” 

wrote  E&P,  “that  we  feel  it  neces-  There  you  have  it.  On  one  side  “Stop  this  Wage-Price 
sary  to  use  extreme  caution  in  dis-  of  the  picture  grocers,  usually  frog!”  is  the  slogan  of  a  new  Riegner  as  director  of  advertising, 
cu  sing  our  promotion  and  adver-  among  the  first  to  get  wind  of  phase  of  a  fight  inflation  cam-  Formerly  manager  of  production 
tising  programs  until  the  very  min-  trade  events,  forecasting  a  marga-  paign  released  April  1  by  the  Ad-  advertising,  Mr.  Riegner  will  be 
iite  it  is  to  appear.  rine  battle;  on  the  other  side  the  vertising  Council,  Inc.,  New  York  responsible  for  management  of 

“There  has  been  no  spiecial  pro-  malrgarine  manufacturers  coyly  City.  This  is  the  second  phase  of  TWA’s  media  advertising  in  the 
gram  outlined  for  advertising  the  keeping  mum  on  advertising  and  a  public  service  ad  campaign  Eastern _ Hemisphere  as  well  as  for 
advent  of  yellow  margarine  in  the  promotion  plans.  launched  by  the  Council  a  year  production  of  all  collateral  ad  ma- 

State  of  New  York.  In  fact,  we  But  advertising  managers  of  ago.  terials. 
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Fighting  Inflation 


TWA  Names  Riegner 

J.  C.  PeLong,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Trans  World  Air- 
Leap-  lines,  has  appointed  Henry  G. 
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[^EVELANDl 


SANDUSKY  HURON-"  _ 

- - "VERMILIONLi^^^J 


ELYRIA 
ERLIN/  /  J 


FOSTORIA  TIFFIN- 


^OBERLIN/  y'  j 
WELLINGTON 


BUCYRUS 


CONNEAUT 
^^SHTABULA 
•  GENEVA 


PAINESVILLE 


ASHLAND/  WOOSTER  MASSILLOnX  BARBERTON  ^sebrinG 
/  ^  \  \  ALLIANCE 

/  MILLERSBURG  \  NEW  PHILADELPHIA 
DOVER 


MT.  VERNON 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  delivers  a 

SUNDAY  PUNCH 
EVERY  DAY 

in  this  4  billion  dollar  market! 


Day  after  day,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  penetrates  this  rich  2-in-l 
market ...  greater  Cleveland  and  26  adjacent  counties*.  In  this  pros¬ 
perous  northern  Ohio  city-wise  trade  area,  where  eflFective  buying 
income  goes  beyond  the  four  billion  dollar  mark  and  total  retail  sales 
approach  three  billion,  one  great  metropolitan  newspaper.  The  Plain 
Dealer,  strengthens  dealer  support  on  the  local  level  at  one  low  cost. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  .  . 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,547,706,000 

392,224,000 

235,613,000 

47,691,000 

81,637,000 

2,484,344,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,222,735,000 

290,386,000 

100,135,000 

26,515,000 

57,977,000 

1,794,240,000 


'Akrem,  Camion,  Yeumgslou  n  mol  imcludtd.  Figures— Salts  MamagemenI  Survey,  May,  19St 

I  CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

I  Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Red  Crown  Gas  Will  Get 
Circus  Send-Off  April  14 


Chicago — Standard  Oil  of  Indi¬ 
ana’s  Spring  campaign  for  Red 
Crown  gasoline  will  break  April 
14  in  533  dailies  and  1,215  week¬ 
lies  and  will  hinge  around  the  cir¬ 
cus  theme,  “The  Greatest  GO  on 
Earth,"  a  play  on  the  circus  slo¬ 
gan  and  movie  title,  “The  Great¬ 
est  Show  on  Earth.” 

King-size  circus  animals  will 
feature  newspaper  copy  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago), 
Six  1,175-line  ads  are  scheduled 
in  major  papers,  with  reduction 
in  number  and  size  of  ads  in 
other  newspapers.  Color  insertions 
will  run  April  16  through  May  28 
in  50  dailies.  A  number  of  the 
larger  papers  will  carry  them. 

in  addition,  the  “Greatest  GO” 
theme  will  be  stressed  on  radio- 
TV.  The  entire  campaign  is  an 


invitation  to  Midwest  motorists  to 
turn  into  Standard  stations  for 
“Big  Spring  Savings  Circus.” 

Newspapers,  Radio  Get 
‘Pine-Sol*  Promotion  $ 

Jackson,  Miss.  —  Promotion  of 
“Pine  -  Sol,”  combination  cleaner- 
disinfectant  -  deodorant,  in  188 
newspapers  in  127  cities  has  been 
announced  by  the  Milner  Products 
Co. 

Milner  is  supplementing  its  cov¬ 
erage  with  spot  radio.  In  New 
York  City,  it  is  using  eight  news¬ 
papers  and  a  radio  program. 

Major  Ad  Schedule 
Backs  Prom  Home  Kit 

C  H I  c  A  G  o — Spearheaded  by  a 
$500,000  insertion  schedule  in 


IN  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 

•  Again  '.i  1951  and  for  a  score  of  years  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Nev/s  has  led  all  Evening  Newspapers  in  automotive  advertising. 

The  Buffalo  market  is  New  York  State’s  second  largest  market 
and  the  country's  fourteenth  market  in  automotive  sales.  The 
Buffalo  Evening  News  has  the  largest  city  and  retail  zone  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  City. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL 

THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  Publishor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notional  Rtprosonfotivot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


metropolitan  comics,  the  new 
Prom  home  permanent  wave  kit 
will  be  supported  by  a  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  advertising  program 
this  year,  it  has  been  announced 
by  R.  N.  W.  Harris,  president. 
The  Toni  Company. 

From  now  until  the  end  of  Aug¬ 
ust,  one-third  page  comic  ads  are 
scheduled  in  Puck,  Metropolitan 
and  independent  comic  sections  in 
160  newspapers  in  major  markets. 
Prom  is  also  backed  by  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  newspapers. 

Thor  'Week-Ender'  Push 
OH  to  Thundering  Start 
Thor  Corporation,  Chicago, 
this  week  touched  off  a  new  60- 
day  “Week-Ender”  promotion 
which  ties  cosmetics  in  with  wash¬ 
ing  machines. 

M.  R.  Wilson,  general  sales 
manager,  said  the  price  tag  on  the 
promotion  is  $500,000,  not  includ¬ 
ing  costs  of  incentives,  which  are 
said  to  be  an  innovation  in  the 
held  of  appliance  selling.  They 
are  :  1 )  A  $2.25  Lilt  home  perma¬ 
nent  wave  kit  to  every  woman  wit¬ 
nessing  a  10-minute  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  a  Thor  washer;  2)  A 
$39.50  “Week-Ender’  'cosmetic  kit 
to  purchasers  of  any  Thor  washer. 

Backing  up  the  premiums  will 
be  a  heavy  barrage  of  advertising 
(via  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald), 
both  national  and  local.  Ads 
started  April  4  with  a  four-color, 
page  ad  in  Life  magazine.  On 
April  13,  American  weekly  sup¬ 
plements  in  22  Sunday  newspapers 
will  carry  a  similar  four-color  in¬ 
sertion  . 

A  total  of  51  newspapers  other 
than  those  carrying  American 
Weekly  also  are  on  the  factory- 
paid  list  for  April  13. 

Rockwood  &  Co.  Ready 
To  Launch  Ad  Campaign 
Rockwood  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  nation’s  second  largest  choco¬ 
late  manufacturing  firm,  will 
launch  a  concentrated  advertising 
campaign  (via  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.)  for  its  branded  products — 
wafers  and  Bits — starting  on  April 
14. 

The  drive  will  make  frequent 
use  of  black  and  white  insertions 
on  a  regular  schedule  in  more 
than  50  dailies  featuring  chocolate 
wafers  in  four  flavors.  Radio 
spots  and  participations  will  also 
be  used. 

Rockwood  semi-sweet  Bits  will 
be  advertised  weekly  during  the 
same  period  through  the  editorial¬ 
ized  shopping  columns  of  Jessie’s 
Notebook  and  Nancy  Sasser.  The 
Rockwood  campaign  will  be 
backed  by  a  strong  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  and  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Dayton  Piunp  Preps  Ad 
Announcing  New  Dealers 
Dayton,  Ohio  —  An  innovation 
in  an  expanded  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Dayton  Pump  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  the  prepara- 
.tion  of  a  newspaper  ad  announc¬ 


ing  the  appointment  of  every  new 
dealer  throughout  the  U.  S. 

“We  believe  this  is  a  splendid 
way  both  to  cement  good  relations 
between  ourselves  and  the  dealer 
and  to  reach  the  largest  number 
of  the  dealer’s  potential  custom¬ 
ers,”  said  Gerard  J.  Carney,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 

Nor'.hem  Paper  Increases 
Schedule  of  Newspapers 
Largest  advertising  campaign 
in  the  history  of  Northern  Paper 
Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  being 
launched  this  month  to  introduce 
a  new  Northern  Tissue,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  J.  Turek,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Largest  increase  in  Northern’s 
ad  schedule  (via  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Inc.,  Chicago)  is  in  the  use 
of  newspapers.  Both  linage  and 
number  of  publications  used  mark 
the  major  change  in  Northern’s 
media.  The  company  also  is  main¬ 
taining  extensive  outdoor  show¬ 
ings,  plus  consistent  schedules  in 
consumer  magazines,  farm  jour¬ 
nals  and  trade  books. 

Thousand-line  ads  are  being 
used  to  spearhead  the  newspaper 
campaign,  to  be  followed  by  a 
schedule  of  300-line  insertions. 
Single  pages  and  spreads  are  set 
for  trade  and  farm  publications, 
with  one-half  and  two-thirds  page 
ads  being  run  in  consumer  mag¬ 
azines. 

West  Coast  Brewer  Sets 
'Most  Intensive'  EHort 
The  most  intensive  advertising 
and  promotional  campaign  in  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.,  beer  history 
will  be  kicked  off  by  Altes  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.  in  mid-April,  C.  A. 
Wasem,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  announced  this  week. 

“The  campaign  (via  Phillips- 
Ramsey  Co.,  San  Diego),  with  the 
goal  of  clear  market  superiority 
for  Altes  Golden  Lager,  will  util¬ 
ize  all  major  media,”  Mr.  Wasem 
said.  He  added  that  features  of 
the  campaign  will  include  “the 
greatest  newspaper  advertising 
schedule  ever  placed  in  any  city.” 

Tide  Water  Breaks  Ads 
The  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.’s  Eastern  Division  has  em¬ 
barked  on  its  1952  comprehensive 
and  continuous  ad  program  which 
blankets  the  East  and  which  has 
national  scope  in  several  instances. 
All  ad  media  will  be  used.  In  the 
East  and  mid-Continent  regions 
the  company  will  continue  to  spon¬ 
sor  seasonal  copy  in  the  American 
Weekly.  The  Easter,  April  13  is¬ 
sue  will  carry  the  firm’s  four-color 
page  ad  emphasizing  Spring  oil 
change  and  lubrication. 

■ 

Blatz  to  Weintraub 

All  U.S.  consumer  and  trade  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Blatz  Beer  will  be 
placed  by  William  H.  Weintraub 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City  ad 
agency,  beginning  immediately, 
Frank  C.  Verbest,  president,  Blatz 
Brewing  Co.,  announced  this  week. 
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Sponsored  by  The  Philodelphio  Inquirer  in  the  Interests  of  fuller  uodersronding  of  newspop. 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


If  you  wont  to  do  a  real  job  of 
selling  your  advertising  and 
sales  program  to  the  men  who 
sell  your  goods,  have  yourself 
a  look  at  "The  Greatest  Show" 
and  see  what  it  con  do  for  you. 
Call  or  write  today! 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assotiation  •  570  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  22 — PLaza  9-6262  *  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  — 
STate  2-8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4 — EXbrook  2-8530 


li  the  Men  Selling  Your  Products  don't  know 
how  you're  advertising  and  why,  both  men 
and  ads  are  earning  only  half  their  pay. 

We  hove  a  way  to  change  your  50%  sales¬ 
men  and  50%  ads  to  100%  sell  ...  a  way 
that's  guaranteed  to  make  your  field  soles 
forces  sit  up  and  take  notice ...  a  way  that's 
been  used — and  praised  to  the  skies — by 
some  of  the  very  biggest  advertisers  in  such 
fields  as  canned  goods,  soap  and  soft  drinks. 


It's  Ai  Simple  As  This: 

You  are  running  or  have  scheduled  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign.  You  tell  us  you  want  to 
give  it  an  extra  strong  push  among  your 
sales  forces.  We  cooperate  in  arranging 
showings,  at  national  or  district  sales  meet¬ 
ings,  of  the  color  slide  show... "HOW  YOU 
CAN  CASH  IN  ON  THE  GREATEST  SHOW 
ON  EARTH"... the  most  powerful  salesman- 
pepper-upper  this  side  of  a  200%  bonus. 
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West  Germany’s  Law 
For  Press  Stirs  Furor 


By  Joseph  W.  Grigg 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 


Frankfurt,  Germany — An  an¬ 
gry  storm  of  criticism  has  boiled 
up  over  the  West  German  Govern¬ 
ment’s  first  attempt  to  draft  a  law 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  bill,  designed  to  lay  down 
for  the  first  time  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  free  press  in  a 
democratic  post-war  Germany,  was 
made  public  recently  in  Bonn. 

The  immediate  result  was  a 
bombardment  of  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  from  publishers  and  news¬ 
men’s  organizations  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  West  German  Press. 
Newspapers,  including  some  of  the 
most  responsible  and  widely  read 
publications  in  the  country  lam¬ 
basted  it  as  a  law  designed  not  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  the  press 
but  to  restrict  it. 

The  criticism  was  so  severe  and 
unexpected  that  the  Government 
explained  hastily  that  the  bill  was 
“merely  a  first  draft.” 

The  ire  of  German  publishers 
was  directed  particularly  at  two 
articles  limiting  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  criticize  or  attack  the 
government. 

One  of  these  says:  ‘The  press 
may  not  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  and  its  peace¬ 
ful  democratic  constitutional  order 
or  disturb  peaceful  international 
relations.  However,  the  task  of 
the  press  includes  objective  criti¬ 
cism  of  malpractices  whose  re¬ 
moval  is  in  the  public  interest.” 

Another  provides  for  the  ban¬ 
ning  from  six  months  to  perma¬ 
nently  of  newspapers  which  “attack 
the  constitutional  order  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  or  international  good 
relations  or  which  incite  or  pro¬ 
voke  disobedience  to  the  law  or 
the  lawful  orders  or  legally  pub¬ 
lished  decrees  of  the  constitutional 
government  or  its  authorities.” 

The  bill  adds  that  the  decision 
to  ban  a  newspaper  would  be  taken 
either  by  the  West  German  Min¬ 
ister  of  Interior  or  by  the  Minister 


of  Interior  of  the  state  where  the 
paper  is  publisher. 

The  German  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation  protested  that  placing  such 
powers  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
official  was  “simply  intolerable” 
and  a  “severe  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

The  independent  Frankfurter 
Rundschau  attacked  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  in  an  editorial  headed 
“They  Call  It  Freedom  But  Mean 
Control.”  The  conservative  Frank¬ 
furter  All-Gemeine  commented 
acidly,  “The  draft  law  does  not 
leave  much  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Government  spokesmen  ex¬ 
plained  the  two  articles  were  aimed 
primarily  at  preventing  communist 
or  neo-Nazi  publications  inciting 
to  rebellion  or  breaches  of  the 
peace.  They  said  there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  to  limit  reasonable  criticism. 

However,  critics  of  the  bill 
charged  it  could  be  used  as  a 
bludgeon  to  scare  newsmen  into 
writing  nothing  unfavorable  to  the 
government. 

Other  articles  in  the  bill  which 
have  been  under  hefty  criticism 
provide  for  imprisonment  up  to 
one  year  for  “wilful  publication  of 
false  news  designed  to  cause  pub¬ 
lic  alarm,”  additional  fines  for 
“frivolous”  publication  of  such 
news  and  the  barring  of  a  news¬ 
man  from  exercising  the  journal¬ 
istic  profession  for  five  years  for 
breaches  of  ethical  and  profession¬ 
al  rules  laid  down  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  special 
press  “watchdog”  committee  in 
each  West  German  state  composed 
of  four  members  designated  by  the 
press  and  four  by  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  and  headed  by  a  judge. 

The  committees  would  only  have 
the  right  to  warn  newspapers  or 
newsmen  infringing  the  press  rules 
laid  down  in  the  bill.  If  a  news¬ 
man  ignored  these  warnings  and 
continued  to  infringe  the  code,  the 
committee  could  turn  his  case  over 
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The  Greatest  Name  In  Bridge 
writes  the  bridge  column  with  human  interest. 

America’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


RETURN  VISIT  by  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz.  banished  editor-publisher 
of  I.a  Prensa.  Ruenos  Aires,  wil  he  marked  by  addresses  before  ASNE 
and  ANPA.  Here,  he  and  Maria  Huergo,  former  Sunday  editor  of 
La  Prensa.  are  greeted  by  Joseph  Jones,  vicepresident  of  United  Press, 
on  their  arrival  in  New  York  City. 


to  a  court  of  law  which  could  bar 
him  from  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion  for  a  period  up  to  five  years. 

The  bill  opens  with  the  state¬ 
ment  “the  press  is  free”  and  adds 
that  no  kind  of  censorship,  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  the  press  or 
“special  favors”  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  permitted. 

But  it  goes  on  to  add  that  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  not  obliged 
to  make  any  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  except  as  they 
see  fit. 

■ 

New  U.  P.  Teletype 
Circuit  in  Australia 

Sydney,  Australia — ^The  Austra¬ 
lian  United  Press  has  opened  a 
new  teletype  circuit  linking  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

The  key  section  of  the  circuit 
connects  the  offices  of  Australian 
United  Press  in  Sydney,  Canberra 
and  Melbourne,  and  provides  si¬ 
multaneous  transmission  en  route 
to  the  Times,  of  Canberra;  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  of  Wagga;  and 
the  Border  Morning  Mail,  of  Al- 
bury. 

From  Sydney  other  networks, 
fed  by  automatic  transmitters,  relay 
the  news  to  Newcastle,  Tamworth, 
Lismore,  Grafton  and  Wollongong. 

The  comunications  system  in 
Melbourne  provides  quick  re-trans¬ 
mission  to  Victorian  provincial 
newspapers  and  the  three  morning 
dailies  in  Tasmania. 

■ 

Kostka  Heads  SDX 
Convention  Group 

Chicago — ^William  Kostka,  Den¬ 
ver  public  relations  man  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  general 
convention  committee  to  handle 
arrangements  at  Denver  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  1952  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  Nov.  19-22. 

Mr.  Kostka  formerly  was  chief 
wire  editor  in  New  York  and  later 
Central  Division  manager  in  Chica¬ 
go  for  International  News  Service. 
He  was  later  managing  editor  of 
Look  magazine. 


Doily  Removes 
Secrecy  from 
Cancer  Deaths 

Milford,  Mass. — For  the  past 
several  years  the  Milford  Daily 
News  has  conducted  a  silent  but 
potent  fight  against  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  that  has  surrounded  many 
a  cancer  death. 

People  used  to  shy  away  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  mention  of  cancer  in 
any  death  as  if  it  reflected  against 
the  family. 

Believing  strongly  that  the  more 
publicity  given  this  dread  disease 
the  quicker  a  cure  would  be  found, 
a  start  was  made  when  a  member 
of  the  publisher’s  family  died  of 
cancer.  A  short  time  later  a  friend 
of  his  called  and  requested  that 
cancer  be  given  as  the  cause  of 
death  when  a  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  died  as  he  sympathized  with 
the  newspaper’s  viewpoint  on  the 
subject. 

Gradually  the  reporters  have 
been  able  to  convince  bereaved 
families  that  a  simple  statement 
of  fact  may  eventually  keep  others 
from  suffering  as  they  and  the  vic¬ 
tim  has. 

This  policy  was  finally  accepted 
by  the  public  when  a  3-year  old 
boy  was  found  to  be  stricken  with 
cancer  just  before  the  Christmas 
of  1948.  With  the  full  cooperation 
of  his  parents,  the  story  was  head¬ 
lined  in  the  News  and  a  fund  was 
started  to  provide  the  baby  with 
all  possible  medical  attention  and 
anything  else  that  would  make  his 
last  days  happy. 

The  town  semi-pro  football  team 
put  on  an  exhibition  game  and  a 
dance  was  cun  raising  $800. 

Eventually  the  fund  was  brought 
up  to  over  $5,800  by  individual 
contributions.  The  child  died  15 
days  after  Christmas  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fund  was  set  aside  to 
be  used  for  other  cancer  victims. 

It  is  now  routine  to  mention  the 
cause  of  death,  without  even  ask¬ 
ing  the  family’s  permission.  The 
public  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  idea,  and  no  one  complains. 
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Cash  register  case  histories:  In  the  annual  NRDGA  newspaper  advertising  contest,  two 
Washington  retailers,  dominant  Star  advertisers,  were  awarded  national  prizes  for 

merchandising  ads  “judged  primarily  by  results”  An  exclusive  Star  page  won  first 
place  for  Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.  for  exceptional  volume  for  their  Debutante  Shop.  A 
dominant  Star  schedule  for  Lansburgh  &  liro.  which  “heat  yesterday”  by  22.5%  for 
participating  departments,  won  fourth  place.  Like  these  Star  users,  you  can  get  more 
cash  register  action  with  a  dominant  schedule  in  the  dominant  Star. 

1852  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening’  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
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Publisher’s  Edition 
Marks  New  Building 

By  Campbell  Watson 


JoC  to  Move 
From  Pccrk  Row 
Early  in  1953 


first  issue  of  his  first  newspaper  early  California  architecture  to  Row — one-time  home  of  the  Sew 

which  appeared  here  Jan.  2,  1901.  business  and  commercial  uses  that  York  World  —  the  daily  business 

Built  from  the  small  beginnings  have  since  made  Santa  Barbara  publication  completes  the  exodus 

on  which  he  risked  that  realistic  famous.  from  the  storied  stretch  of  street 

statement  51  years  ago,  the  en-  The  greater  building  now  car-  that  once  housed  giants  of  the 

larged  fifth  plant  of  the  Santa  ries  on  and  enhances  the  original  newspaper  world. 

Barbara  News-Press  had  its  formal  lines  and  feeling,  adds  a  five-story  New  home  which  the  New  York  Bernard  J.  Ridder  and  Eric  Rid- 
opening  last  week.  The  plant  has  Carillon  Tower  of  Spanish  and  Journal  of  Commerce  will  occupy  der,  publisher  and  general  mana- 

50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Moorish  lines,  and  accepts  grace-  early  next  year.  ger  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Throughout  the  expansion  pe-  fully  typical  Santa  Barbara  land-  certainly  all  right  in  its  spirit.’’  report  that  extensive  alterations 

riod  just  now  completed,  the  News-  scaping  and  planting.  All  this  -pjje  ^asic  spirit  is  reflected  by  a  "'*1*  ^  Varick  Street 

Press  never  missed  a  presstime.  blends  with  the  City  Hall  Plaza  further  remark  by  Mr  Storke*  building  under  the  direction  of 

The  formal  opening  w^  cele-  foreground,  which  has  been  public  newspaper  owner’s  business  William  Ginsberg,  newspaper 

brated  March  30  with  a  Publisher’s  space  since  the  days  of  the  “Old  .gud  almost  everything  he  does  architect  and  engineer.  These  im- 

Golden  Jubilee  Edition  of  more  Presidio.”  cannot  succeed  or  fail,  grow  or  provements  and  the  installaOon  of 

than  100  pages.  The  edition,  like  Red  Spanish  roof  tile  and  light,  mark  time,  change  its  viewpoint  presses  and  other  eqmpment 

the  architecture  and  landscaping  of  weathered  pink  stucco  walls  of  the  or  get  stuck  in  a  rut  without  af-  expect^  to  provide  the  pub- 

the  building,  has  as  its  theme  “the  News -Press  complement  every  fecting  the  whole  community  di-  hcation  with  one  of  the  inost  nw^ 

part  Santa  Barbara  has  played  in  change  in  light  in  the  Plaza  area  rectly.’’  newsp^r  plants  in  the  United 

the  growth  of  the  newspiqier,  encompassed  on  other  sides  by  the  Charles  A.  Storke,  associate  The  building  is  expected 

and  the  part  the  newspaper  has  City  Hall,  the  original  De  la  publisher,  led  a  plant  tour  during  occupancy  earty 

played  in  the  growth  and  success  Guerra  Building  and  one-time  cap-  which  he  showed  a  first  floor  area  ,  i  #  r  ii 

of  the  community — and  in  just  ital  of  Southern  California,  and  of  4,200  square  feet  devoted  to  '  ^  Journal  ot  Commerce  will 
that  order,’’ Mr.  Storke  explained.  Spanish-style  business  structures,  advertising,  circulation  and  busi-  cotriplcte  its  first  1  ,.5  yea^  o 
Emphasizing  this  keynote,  Mr.  Mr.  Storke  observed;  “Fifty  ness  office  staff's.  The  circulation  continuous  publication  on  Sejrt.  . 

Storke  stressed  that  the  1924  plant  years  ago  my  college  graduate's  manager’s  office  has  visibility  of  tended  by  a  silk  merenan  . 

was  planned  and  built  as  a  contri-  idea  of  what  had  to  be  done  was  two  separate  rooms  housing  dis-  lap^n.  at  the  suggestion 

bution  to  the  welfare  and  pride  of  all  wrong  in  its  measurements,  but  trict  managers  and  mailroom  em-  bamuel  r,  B.  Morse,  t  en  a 

ployes;  he  also  can  observe  the 

movement  of  traffic  at  the  covered  Published  by  the  Ridder  family 
loading  dock,  capable  of  eight  interests  since  1927,  the  Journal 

trucks  at  a  time.  maintains  news  gathering  and  ad- 

Second  floor  features  include  a  vertising  offices  in  most  of  the 

2800-square  foot  editorial  room,  world’s  key  cities  and  has  a  corps 

photographic  darkrooms  and  of  224  business  news  specialists, 
studio  with  500  square  feet,  1056  ifi  ils  125-year  life  span,  the 

square  feet  devoted  to  engraving.  Journal  of  Commerce  has  ab- 

Also,  the  publishers’  offices,  studios  sorbed  seven  other  daily  publica- 
and  offices  of  station  KTMS  and  lions.  In  addition  to  the  daily 

a  16  x  36  conference  room.  An-  business  newspaper,  it  now  pub- 

diting  and  bookkeeping  activities  lishes  a  weekly  Import  Bulletin. 

are  on  a  mezzanine.  The  base-  ^  t'cw  Import  Daily,  a  weekly 

ment  newsprint  storage  can  hold  Controls  Guide,  the  weekly  Mod- 
400  tons  of  paper.  Distribution  newsletter,  a 

Two  additional  16-page  units  monthly  International  Edition,  a 

give  the  Goss  an  80-page  capacity,  weekly  “Report  on  U.  S.  Busi- 

Additional  equipment  on  order  overseas  newsletter,  and  a 

will  provide  three  colors  and  number  of  domestic  and  foreign 

black  output.  The  stereotype  trade  directories  and  surveys. 


Where  in  the  world  is  Useless  Bay? 
What  do  they  do  in  Butembo? 

If  your  work  involves  questions  like  these 
your  office  needs 

THE 

COLUMBIA  LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 


Every  place  on  earth  of  any  importance  or  interest  is  described 
in  this  huge  book  of  5.500,000  words,  over  2,100  3-column 
pages,  130.000  articles. 

WHAT  YOU  WILL  FIND 

Pronunciations,  population,  geographical  and  political  loca¬ 
tions;  basic  facts  about  industry,  agriculture,  natural  resources 
and  history. 

EASY  TO  USE 

An  unrivalled  system  of  cross  references  helps  locate  any  in¬ 
formation  you  want,  no  matter  what  name  or  spelling  is  given. 

Trim  size  8%  x  11%,  thumb  indexed,  sturdy  legal  buckram 
binding. 

To  be  published  April  28.  Order  now  and  save 

$50.00  Pre-publication  $47.50 

Send  for  free  descriptive  brochure  ^ 
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The  People  Vote!  , 

.  .  i 


AND  AP  REPORTS 

THE  PULSE  OF  THE  NATION 


Grass  roots  rumblings,  campaign  strategy  shifts,  hand¬ 
shaking  tours,  inside  information  from  Washington  . . . 
all  go  into  the  political  coverage  of  The  Associated 
Press. 

From  3,000  counties,  from  48  state  capitals,  from  100 
bureaus.  Associated  Press  wires  bring  you  the  hard 
facts  of  American  politics. 

But  more  than  the  factual  bare  bones  is  necessary  to 
really  understand  the  news. 


That  is  why  with  the  hard  facts.  Associated  Press  politi¬ 
cal  writers  give  you  background,  appraisal,  evaluation, 
interpretation. 

That  is  why  Associated  Press  political  coverage  stands 
preeminent  today  ...  as  it  has  for  more  than  a  century. 

No  other  news  organization  has  the  facilities  of  The 
Associated  Press  for  complete,  rapid,  accurate  election 
and  political  coverage. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  •  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Schools  Tell  Why  They 
Reject  Accreditation 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


itation  seems  to  have  no  bearing 
upon  our  particular  problem.  We 
have  a  one-man  department  with 
a  program  geared  to  the  needs  of 
our  state,  and  the  job  market 
normally  is  within  the  reach  of 
our  graduates. 

“The  recognition  accorded  our 
department  by  the  newspaper  craft 
depends  upon  (a)  the  performance 
of  our  graduates  and  (b)  the  pro¬ 
fessional  contacts  maintained  by 
“Employing  editors  and  publish-  the  single  instructor.  On  both 


(Second  of  two  articles) 

The  Reason  no  Journalism  ers  are  better  judges  of  the  qualities  counts  our  program  does  as  well 
schools  applied  for  accreditation  in  of  journalism  schools  than  accred-  as  could  be  expected.  1  doubt 
1952  was  not  because  none  were  iting  committees.  Whether  a  per-  that  accreditation  would  bring  us 
interested.  Fourteen  schools  and  son  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  a  single  additional  student  or 
departments,  of  37  responding  to  school  or  not  apparently  makes  create  a  single  additional  job  op- 
an  E&P  questionnaire,  hope  to  join  no  difference  to  the  employing  portunity,  I  do  not  feel  the  need 
the  present  group  of  40  accredited  editors  and  publishers.  In  fact,  to  of  it  to  bolster  my  own  morale.” 
institutions  when  they  believe  their  my  own  knowledge,  several  large 

programs  and  facilities  wilt  pass  employers  in  the  West  have  re-  Uncertain  About  Mandards 
inspection.  peatedly  said  they  prefer  graduates 


Promotion  Workshop 

The  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  is  giv¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  approval  to 
Boston  University’s  plan  to  con¬ 
duct  a  promotion  workshop 
April  15  for  journalism  stud¬ 
ents.  NNPA  members  believe 
it  could  set  a  pattern  for  other 
journalism  schools  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  would  support  the 
idea. 


his  application  was  rejected.  Said  W 
he: 


“I  am  disgruntled  not  that  ac¬ 
creditation  was  refused,  but  that  I 
was  ever  deluded  into  applying 
Some  of  those  who  will  not  for  it.  I  knew  before  we  applied 
Hence,  of  77  schools  and  de-  of  several  schools'  whichT  are  not  apply  say  they  are  uncertain  about  that  we  did  not  have  an  orthodox 

partments  accounted  for,  57  line  accredited,  so  called.  ACEJ’s  standards,  pointing  out  program  in  journalism,  and  I  said 

up  with  ACEJ’s  accrediting  pro-  “A  number  of  accredited  schools  that  the  accrediting  organization  so  in  my  first  letter  ...  and  this, 
gram.  are  obviously  of  much  lower  qual-  does  not  present  specific  minimums  despite  the  fact  that  our  graduates 

Nine  schools  have  not  decided  ity  than  quite  a  number  of  nearby  for  approval.  Says  the  head  of  a  have  been  completely  successful 

whether  to  apply,  14  do  not  intend  non-accredited  schools,  which  tends  southwestern  department:  in  areas  served  by  the  schools  of 

to  apply,  they  reported.  Of  this  to  invalidate  the  accreditation  pro-  “The  accreditation  standards  of  journalism.  At  the  moment,  our 
total  23,  11  mentioned  suspension  gram.  This  indicates  to  me  that  ACEI  are  too  vague  to  me— or  supply  of  graduates  does  not  meet 
of  all  accrediting  activities  by  the  the  accreditation  program,  in  a  have  never  been  explained  to  me.  demand  in  these  fields. 
National  Commission  on  Accredit-  practical  sense,  has  not  been  jhe  ACEJ  could  help  me  develop  “(The)  reply  to  this  letter 
ing  (E&P  Feb.  23,  page  26)  as  a  succesful.” 


reason. 

Some  of  them,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  12  schools,  expressed 
doubt  or  suspicion  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program  in  journalism,  or  out¬ 
right  rejection. 

Merely  to  Learn  ‘Why’ 

Purpose  of  the  E&P  question¬ 
naire  was  not  to  survey  arguments  has  any  practical  value.  Our  jour- 
for  and  against  accreditation,  but  nalism  graduates  are  still  able  to 
to  learn  why  no  schools  had  ap-  get  pretty  good  jobs,  regardless 
plied  for  1952.  Presumably  the  of  our  lack  of  recognition.  Pros- 
40  accredited  schools,  and  those  pective  employers  seem  to  pay 
who  indicated  they  will  apply  at  more  attention  to  the  individual’s 


a  better  department,  which  should  seemed  encouraging.  (It  said)  ‘I 
be  its  aim.  regardless  of  whether  can  well  see  that  you  are  conduct- 
I  will  apply  for  accreditation,  by  ing  a  most  interesting  experiment 
communicating  its  aims  and  stand-  in  education.  ...  In  reply  to  the 
milttonL  nv.  ^tds  to  me  .  .  .  as  a  ‘guidepost’  last  sentence  in  your  second  para- 

^  ^  ^  to  better  journalism  education.  I  graph  about  pressure  to  conform 

understand  that  after  application  to  a  pattern,  1  call  your  attention 
for  accreditation  is  made,  the  to  the  statement  ...  in  the  ac- 
school  or  department  discovers  the  crediting  booklet  where  the  ACEJ 
standards.  Why  shouldn’t  those  expressly  denies  any  desire  to 
standards  be  known  to  all?” 

Says  another  respondent,  “We 
want  to  know  the  standards  ,  .  . 
before  we  make  an  effort  to  ap¬ 
ply 


Employers  Doubt  Value 
Several  heads  of  schools  which 


ers  seem  to  set  no  value  on  it. 
Reported  the  director  of  a  mid- 
western  school: 

“We  are  not  convinced  that  it 


standardize  schools.’ 

“So  we  went  ahead  with  our 
application.  We  filled  out  elaborate 
forms  supplied  by  the  Council.  In 
due  time,  we  received  in  return 


wuv  ciiuiudicu  iiicy  will  auuiy  ui  iiiuiviuuai  ^  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  * 

some  future  time,  believe  in  the  character  and  achievements  than  ,  .  „  c  h  v. 

principle  of  accreditation  and  are  to  his  background.  Many  editors  ^  profile  did 

at  least  reasonably  satisfied  with  have  not  even  heard  of  accredita-  .  i,  •  «  j  _  elaborately  just  the  thing  I 

that  he  is  opposed  on  principle  to  had  been  assured  would  not  be 


the  way  the  program  is  conducted,  tion. 

Following  are  reasons  given  by  “We  are  turning  out  many  grad- 
those  schools  who  are  undecided  uates  who  can  write,  and  write 
about  the  accrediting  program,  or  well,  but  we  have  nothing  like  the 
who  are  opposed  to  it.  Says  one:  program  or  the  facilities  which  the 

“I  do  not  believe  in  the  prin-  accreditating  committee  would  ,  _ .  _  _ ,  . 

ciples  of  accreditation  applied  to  probably  regard  as  essential.  The  ^  ^  ^ 


journalism  because  it  is  impossible  chances  are  that  we’d  flunk  the 
to  apply  scientific  methods  of  eval-  examination.’' 
nation  to  so  intangible  a  thing  as  On  this  point  the  director  of  an 
this  field. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

Negotiator 
for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  daily  newspapers 


Barr  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


any  form  of  ‘licensing’  of  journal-  done:  it  compared  our  program, 
ists,  journals,  or  schools  of  jour-  our  budget,  our  faculty,  our  li- 
nalism.”  brary,  our  facilities,  with  those  of 

Says  another.  “It  would  certain-  an  orthodox  school  of  journalism, 
ly  be  a  calamity  if  any  one  group  ^  ^ 

Factors  Not  Measured 

who  was  and  who  was  not  entitled  “What  were  to  me  the  most  im- 
to  enter  the  newspaper  craft.  In  portant  criteria,  employers’  ap- 

1947  and  1948  I  had  an  opportuni-  praisal  of  graduates  and  school 
cin  inis  poini  me  uircemr  oi  an  ^  ^  m  ^  ^ 

eastern  department  said.  “Accred-  ‘V 

paper  caste  system  in  Germany  This  experience  left  me  in  a 

based  on  the  ‘Herr  Doktor’  busi-  state  of  complete  frustration,  and 
ness.  No  matter  how  superior  their  determined  never  again  to  apply 
talents  might  be.  men  who  lacked  for  national  accreditation.  The 
the  degree  had  to  defer  to  those  final  word  in  this  whole  exchange 
who  had  the  prized  credentials.  was  said  so  well  by  the  president 
“While  such  discrimination  in  of  the  college  that  1  must  quote 
American  newspaper  circles  is  a  him: 

remote  prospect,  it  does  seem  in  ‘“After  careful  examination  of 
the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  see  that  materials,  I  was  far  from  de- 
no  central  committee  or  accredit-  by  (he  conclusion.  Rather 

ing  agency  is  ^allowed  to  become  j  de'pressed  by  the  fact  that 
too  important.”  this  is  one  more  example  of  the 

‘Big’  Schools  Have  Advantage  efforts  of  a  standardizing  agency 
A  feeling  that  accreditation  is  to  limit  recognition  to  those  insti- 
conducted  on  a  “quantitative”  tutions  that  conform  to  a  precon- 
basis,  and  is  stacked  for  the  “big”  ceived  notion  of  how  an  educa- 
schools  against  the  smaller  ones,  tional  program  should  be  organized 
is  widespread,  judging  from  the  and  administered.  Some  one  has 
questionnaire  returns.  Director  of  said  that  one  with  God  is  a  ma- 
a  small  department  in  an  eastern  jority,  and  I  think  that  certainly 
school  reported  he  had  applied  but  applies  in  our  case.’  ” 
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in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Adveriisinc  OFFiiuis:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets 
National  Advertiainf  Representatives :  Sawyer-Fertmsoa-H'alker  Company  *  Chicafo 


New  Yorh,  285  Madison  Avenue 
Detroit  ■  Atlanta  •  Lot  Anieles 


‘Lighter  Touch’  Tried 
In  N.  Y.  News  Formula 


Determined  to  hold  hs  own  in 
an  era  of  competition  from  tele¬ 
vision  and  10-cent  subway  fares, 
the  New  York  News  is  trying  some 
new  angles  to  the  basic  formula  of 
tabloid  success  devised  by  its  late 
founder,  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patter¬ 
son. 

On  two  occasions  recently,  Pres¬ 
ident-General  Manager  F.  M. 
Flynn  has  apprised  members  of 
the  News  staff  of  this  formula  for 
’52. 


“There  will  be  a  lighter  touch 
here  and  there,”  Mr.  Flynn  an¬ 
nounced.  “We  want  to  tell  about 
the  things  that  make  people  happy 
as  well  as  report  and  feature  disas¬ 
ters  and  tales  of  distress.” 

More  than  that,  Mr.  Flynn  has 
decreed  a  more  vigorous  self-pro¬ 
motion  effort  by  the  paper,  because 
some  of  its  friends  have  told  him 
the  News  is  “entirely  too  modest” 
about  itself. 

“I  think  they’re  right.”  the  Gen- 


QUESTION: 

^  If  your  clothes  were  os 
much  outmoded  os  is  the 
typographic  make-up  of 
most  newspapers,  what 
would  your  customers  and 
prospective  customers 
think  about  you? 

You  demand  the  latest  when  you 
buy.  Everyone  likes  something  more 
comfortable  and  more  practical.  That's 
modem  newspaper  make-up. 

★ 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Designer  of  the  Format  of  More  Than  50 
Of  America's  Attractive  Newspapers 
131  RIVERSroE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Trafalgcn:  7-6885 


DURAL  ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE 


The  finest  Chases  ever  built — 
Most  accurate  because  they  are 
“tailor-made”.  Labor-saving  and 
time-saving  means  money-saving. 

Now  used  by  more  than  300 
dailies — ^here  are  a  few: — ^Detroit 
News,  Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel, 
St.  Louis  World  Color  Co.,  Deca¬ 
tur  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent-Mail. 

8761  FULTON  ST.. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
I  Unll  Pr««(  Drivat . . .  Raalt . . .  Airta* 
fiMrtic  Tmtiont ...  Spaad  Poatar*  pro¬ 
vide  aafety  and  reliability  with 
economy.  Large  or  imall . . .  letter-  I 
press  or  offset  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on  ] 
Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment.  ' 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFO.  CO. 
Oiicaga  •  Now  York  .  Son  Francisco 


cral  .Manager  declared  at  the  an¬ 
nual  advertising  department  dinner 
when  he  talked  about  plans  that 
are  “not  revolutionary,  but  excit- 
irtg.” 

“Watch  and  see,”  he  advised. 
Then  at  the  annual  reunion  of 
25-year  employes,  of  whom  there 
are  more  than  4()0,  Mr.  Flynn  re¬ 
marked: 

“Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  our  plans  for  action 
in  1952.  The  program  calls  for 
constant  effort  toward  improve¬ 
ment.  calls  for  seizing  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  the  abundant 
outlet  for  enterprise  which  we  have 
on  our  staff  and  calls  for  an  un¬ 
precedented  promotion  expendi¬ 
ture.” 

The  new  slogan,  originated  by 
William  Casselman,  is:  “Be  First 
with  The  News.” 

Enough  Newsprint 
To  the  ad  solicitors,  Mr.  Flynn 
gave  this  special  message:  “We 
have  enough  newsprint,  so  don’t 
be  shy  about  bringing  in  more 
business.” 

This  followed  his  report  that  the 
News  finished  1951  with  a  loss  of 
1,751,827  lines — 5.3  per  cent. 

Speaking  of  newsprint,  Mr. 
Flynn  traced  this  picture:  “The 
price  has  increased  $66  a  ton  since 
pre-war.  If  applied  to  the  35,600,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  we  printed 
in  1950,  we  would  have  needed  to 
increase  each  line  by  54  cents  just 
to  pay  for  the  newsprint  price 
raise.  If  allocated  to  the  sections, 
the  Main  Section  rate  would  have 
had  to  go  up  85  cents  a  line. 

“Obviously,  we  didn’t,  and  prob¬ 
ably  couldn’t  get  the  full  amount 
of  the  newsprint  increases,  plus 
increased  wages  and  other  costs, 
from  advertisers  only.” 

Circulation  Revenue  Doubled 
Instead,  he  related,  circulation 
prices  have  been  raised  since  1941 
to  bring  in  added  revenue  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $14,350,000  per 
year,  and  operational  efficiency 
has  accounted  for  savings.  Circu¬ 
lation  revenue  has  been  doubled 
since  1941. 

Mr.  Flynn  said  that  Circulation 
Director  Ivan  Annenberg  attribut¬ 
ed  some  1951  declines  in  circula¬ 
tion  sales  to  the  rise  in  the  sub¬ 
way  fare,  from  a  nickel  to  a  dime; 
to  television;  and  loss  of  activity 
in  racing. 

‘This  situation  needs  correc¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Flynn  summed  up. 
“During  this  year  you  will  see  a 
definite  sparking  up  of  the  paper, 
with  a  jolt  here  and  there.  We 
expect  to  try  out  some  new  angles 
of  our  basic  formula  and  tell  New 
Yorkers  about  what  we’re  doing. 

“This  is  not  a  plan  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  splash  or  splurge.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  consistently  put  into  the 
paper  something  which  New  York¬ 
ers  can’t  get  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper;  something  which  will  pry 
them  loose  from  their  TV  sets, 
and  pry  out  of  them  the  few  cents 
they’ve  been  .saving  by  cutting  the 
News  from  their  budgets.” 

On  April  6  the  Sunday  News 
will  add  a  “Westchester  Section” 


Got  Any  Trouble? 
You  Only  Think  So 

Omaha,  Nebr.  —  The  O'Neill 
Frontier  came  out  one  week  re¬ 
cently  with  eight,  instead  of  the 
12  pages  that  have  been  standard 
for  five  years. 

The  reasons,  said  Editor  Car- 
roll  W.  Stewart,  were: 

The  office  manager  was  ill. 

The  reporter  got  the  flu. 

The  typesetter  had  four  teeth 
pulled,  spent  two  days  on  the 
shelf. 

The  pressman  .had  pneumonia. 

A  furnace  blew  up. 

The  printer’s  devil  took  off  for 
a  basketball  tournament. 

Bucking  these  handicaps,  Mr. 
Stewart  got  the  paper  out  and 
went  home,  congratulating  him¬ 
self. 

The  phone  rang.  The  caller 
told  of  the  murder  of  the  village 
police  chief. 

It  was  too  late  to  get  the  big¬ 
gest  news  story  in  a  decade  in  the 
paper. 


to  give  special  coverage  to  West¬ 
chester  (jounty,  and  that  part  of 
Putnam  County  (N,  Y.)  and  Fair- 
field  County  (Conn.)  within  the 
50-mile  area.  The  Sunday  News 

already  has  sections  for  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Brooklyn,  Kings,  Queens  and 
Long  Island,  Queens  County,  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Suffolk,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  News  now  sells  164,000 

copies  on  Sunday  in  the  West¬ 

chester  area,  where  there  are  244,- 
000  families. 

Julius  Mahler,  veteran  police  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  West¬ 

chester  correspondent. 

■ 

'Bill'  Govier  Retires 
As  Production  Chief 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Charles  (Bill) 
Govier,  production  manager  of  the 
Courier-Express,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
the  eve  of  his  retirement  March  31 
and  departure  for  Fallon.  Nev. 

Nearly  100  co-workers,  friends 
and  business  associates  attended 
the  dinner,  which  climaxed  a  53- 
year  newspaper  career.  Anthony 
L.  Zaverella  of  the  C-E  mechani¬ 
cal  department  presented  gifts — 
including  a  leather-upholstered 
chair,  a  metal  table  and  a  portable 
typewriter  —  to  Mr.  Govier.  He 
also  received  a  table  lighter,  a  pen 
and  pencil  set  and  an  initialled 
wallet  containing  money. 

Mr.  Govier  joined  the  Courier- 
Express  as  production  manager  in 
November,  1939. 

■ 

Admiral's  Guests 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  Advertising 
agency  executives  who  came  here 
on  the  Norfolk  Newspapers’  Mar¬ 
ket  Study  Tour  last  week  were 
luncheon  guests  of  Admiral  A.  M. 
Pride  and  Commander  Henry 
Miller  aiboard  the  U.S.S.  Leyte. 
They  also  inspected  the  new  super- 
liner  United  ^ates. 
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Well,  weWe  mostly  big  space 
buyers,  you  know 


Given  these  figures  a  workout,  lately?  More 
and  more  and  more . . .  Cincinnati  is  a  morning- 
newspaper  town!  Today,  the  Daily  Enquirer 
has  more  circulation  within  the  retail  trading 
zone  than  the  total  circulation  of  any  other 
Cincinnati  daily. 

Represenltd  hy  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Zone 


< 


i 


lite,  Neolite  are  already  indispensable  to  our  expanding 
economy — and  new  ideas  in  this  area  are  at  a  premium  today. 


PETROCHEMICALS  offer  independent  inventors  great  opportunity 
for  exploration  and  reward.  Such  synthetics  as  Nylon,  Viny- 


UNDER  THE  SINCLAIR  PLAN,  chemistry  laboratories  like  these 
are  open  for  the  first  time  to  independent  inventors. 


ELECTRON  MICROSCOPE,  capable  of  magnifying  100,000  times, 
is  typical  of  the  expensive  equipment  now  available. 


Facilities  Are  Open  to  You 

Many  inventive  people  have  responded  to  the  Sinclair  Plan’s 
offer  of  laboratory  facilities  -  to  others  who  wish  to  do  so,  a 
suggestion:  There  is  promise  and  profit  in  oil-hased  synthetics. 

Eight  months  ago,  Sinclair  turned  over  a  part  of  its 
great  laboratories  at  Harvey,  Illinois,  to  indepiendent 
inventors  who  had  promising  ideas  in  the  field  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  but  who  did  not  have  the  facilities  needed 
to  develop  or  prove  out  their  ideas. 

To  date  nearly  5,000  people  have  submitted  ideas  to  the 
laboratories,  and  the  Plan  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
service  to  independent  inventors.  As  a  result  we  have 
made  the  Sinclair  Plan  part  and  parcel  of  the  long-range 
operation  of  our  company. 

There  may  be  inventive  people  interested  in  this  Plan 
but  wondering  what  sort  of  ideas  or  what  areas  would  be 
profitable  to  explore.  To  those  people  we  suggest  the 
field  of  petrochemicals.  Such  things  as  plastics,  synthetics, 
substitutes  and  new  materials  as  yet  undeveloped — made 
from  petroleum — offer  great  opportunities  for  invention 
and  reward. 

If  you  have  an  idea  of  this  sort — or  in  the  general  area 
of  petroleum  products  or  applications — you  are  invited  to 


SINCLAIR  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES — nine  buildings  containing  Under  the  Sinclair  Plan,  the  available  capacity  of  these  great 

the  most  modem  testing  equipment  known — have  contributed  laboratories  is  being  turned  over  to  work  on  the  promising 

many  of  today’s  most  important  developments  in  petroleum.  ideas  of  independent  inventors  everywhere. 


SiNCLAIR-for  Progress 


submit  it  to  the  Sinclair  Research  Laboratories.  In  your 
own  interest,  each  idea  must  first  be  protected  by  a  patent 
application  or  a  patent. 

The  inventor's  idea  remains  his  own  property 

If  the  laboratories  select  your  idea,  they  will  make  a 
very  simple  arrangement  with  you:  In  return  for  the 
laboratories’  work,  Sinclair  will  receive  the  privilege  of 
using  the  idea  for  its  own  companies,  free  from  royalties. 

This  agreement  in  no  way  hinders  the  inventor  from 
selling  his  idea  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  other  oil  com¬ 
panies  for  whatever  he  can  get.  Sinclair  has  no  control 
over  the  inventor’s  sale  of  his  idea  to  others,  and  has 
no  participation  in  any  of  the  inventor’s  profits. 

HOW  TO  PARTICIPATE:  Instructions  are  contained  in  an 
Inventor’s  Booklet  available  on  request.  Write  to:  W.  M. 
Flowers,  Executive  Vice-President,  Sinclair  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT:  Please  do  not  send  in  any  ideas  until  you 
have  sent  for  and  received  the  instructions. 
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50  American 
Editors  Elicit 
Stalin's  Reply 

Fifty  American  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  been  on  a  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  were 
informed  this  week  by  Soviet 
Premier  Joseph  Stalin  that  he  does 
not  believe  World  War  Ill  is 
nearer  than  it  was  several  years 
ago. 

Stalin,  in  his  message,  answered 
questions  sent  him  by  the  editors. 
The  answer  was  addressed  to 
James  I..  Wick  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Niles 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times,  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American,  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.  C.)  Herald,  Bogalusa 
(La.)  News  and  New  Iberia  (La.) 
Iberian,  who  headed  the  group. 
(F.&P,  Dec.  15,  1951,  Page  62.) 

Mr.  Wick,  who  arrived  home 
this  week,  said  that  when  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Premier  Stalin 
asking  for  a  personal  interview  for 
the  group  in  Moscow.  He  added 
that  the  idea  was  conceived  by  a 
member  of  the  party,  Ronald  B. 
Woodyard  of  Radio  Station 
WONE,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

“Fifty  American  editors,  each 
paying  his  own  expenses,  coming 
from  21  of  America’s  48  states, 
nearly  all  from  small  cities,  are 
on  a  tour  of  Western  Europ)e  and 
the  Middle  East,”  the  request  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  request  was  telegraphed 
from  several  cities  without  an¬ 
swer. 

Finally,  in  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Wick 
said  he  told  the  story  to  Eliav 
Simon,  chief  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  there.  Mr  .Simon  suggested 
that  the  group  telegraph  the  Rus¬ 
sian  leader  a  list  of  questions.  This 
was  done. 

In  his  answers.  Premier  Stalin 
indicated  that  he  did  not  believe 
war  was  near,  that  a  meeting  of 
heads  of  state  might  be  profitable, 
that  unification  of  Germany  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  that  communism  and 
capitalism  can  co-exist  peacefully. 


Everything  in^ 
BaltimoieTevbli^ 
^/CaroumkN^ 


SUN 


THE  EDITOR  himself,  Allen  Mer- 
riam,  tells  Betty  Canivespi,  senior 
at  Texas  State  College  for  Women, 
how  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  pre¬ 
pared  its  75th  anniversary  edition. 
TH  executives  conducted  a  panel 
at  Southwestern  Journalism  Con¬ 
gress. 

P  &  G's  Morgens 
Succeeds  Cone 
At  Ad  Council 

Howard  Morgens,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  this  week.  He  succeeds 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  president,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  who  assumes 
chairmanship  of  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council’s  board. 

At  their  annual  meeting,  the  di¬ 
rectors  re-elected  Louis  N.  Brock¬ 
way,  executive  vicepresident.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  vicechairman  of 
the  board;  and  elected  two  new 
vicechairmen:  Leo  Burnett,  presi¬ 
dent,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  and  Frank 
Stanton,  president,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president, 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  and  Paul  B.  West, 
president.  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  were  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  respectively. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher,  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
president,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  was 
elected  vicechairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

P  &  G’s  Morgens  has  been  a 
Council  director  for  four  years. 
Two  years  ago  he  headed  the  ra¬ 
dio-TV  committee. 

Why  Pay  Mor»7 

LONG  PLAYING 
RECORDS 

(33  1/3  R.  P.  M.) 

30%  Off 

Factory  New!  Every  Record 
Guaraoteed  1 

For  FREE  Complete  Catalogue 
ana  Price  List,  write  to: 

Record  Haven  Stores  (Dept.  EP) 

620  W.  4Sth  St..  New  York  10.  N.  T. 

(Enclose  10c  to  cover  postage 
and  handling:) 

It  in  NYC  visit  our  Midtown  stores: 

1126  etb  Ave.;  1146  6th  Are.; 

1211  eth  Are. 


Allison  Retires 
From  Linotype; 
Welch  Named 

George  W.  Allison,  vicepresident 
and  general  works  manager  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
since  1944,  retired  from  active 
service  with  the  company  as  of 
April  1. 

Gordon  B.  Welch,  who  has  been 
a  Linotype  vicepresident  since 
early  1951,  prior  to  taking  over 
the  presidency  of  Davidson  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
manufacturing,  with  C.  J.  Wilson, 
assistant  works  manager,  assuming 
the  duties  of  works  manager. 

Mr.  Allison’s  career  with  Lino¬ 
type  began  in  1919,  when  he  was 
hired  as  a  toolmaker.  For  almost 
18  years,  while  working  his  way 
up  in  the  company,  he  attended 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
night  school,  earning  both  a 
bachelor’s  and  a  master’s  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  vicepresident 
and  assistant  works  manager  in 
1942,  and  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  works  manager 
in  1944. 

Mr.  Allison  will  continue  to 
render  engineering  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  company. 

Directed  Research 

Mr.  Welch  relinquishes  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Davidson  Corporation 
to  take  this  new  position.  David¬ 
son  is  a  Linotype  subsidiary  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  offset 
printing  equipment. 

Mr.  Welch  has  been  in  the 
Linotype  organization  since  1946, 
at  which  time  he  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  another  Linotype  subsid¬ 
iary,  Linotone  Corporation.  He 
joined  the  parent  company  in  1948 
to  serve  as  director  of  research. 
He  was,  subsequently,  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search. 

The  Blue  Streak  Comet,  the 
ML  Quadder,  and  the  Linofilm 
!  were  developed  under  his  guid- 
I  ance. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Welch 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  with  a  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering.  He  joined 
the  Army  in  1916  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  with  Army  Ord¬ 
nance.  While  in  the  military  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Army  Industrial  College  and  the 
Army  War  College,  later  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  the  Army’s  instrumentation 
program  which  brought  together 
world-wide  technical  developments. 
This  work  extended  to  include  re¬ 
search,  design,  and  manufacture 
of  all  ordnance  fire  control  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Mr.  Wilson  joined  Linotype  in 
1949  as  assistant  to  the  works 
manager.  He  was  promoted  to 
chief  engineer  shortly  thereafter 
and  was  named  assistant  works 
manager  in  March,  1951. 


Let's  Eat,  Diink 
And  Be  Meiiy! 

Hagerstown,  Md.  —  Clerks  in 
the  business  office  of  the  Herald- 
Mail  Company  had  to  learn  a  new 
cash  register  code  when  the  com¬ 
pany’s  old  cash  register  was  re¬ 
placed  with  a  temporary  one. 

For  weeks  cashiers  had  to  ring 
up  subscription  sales  under  the 
“beer”  key;  classified  ads  under 
the  “liquor”  key,  and  display  re¬ 
ceipts  under  the  “food”  key,  etc. 

The  only  available  temporary 
cash  register  was  one  which  came 
from  a  tavern. 


Gannett  Asks  i 
To  Pay  Whole 
Pension  Fund 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Boards 
of  Directors  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
and  all  subsidiary  Gannett  com¬ 
panies  have  approved  a  plan 
whereby  the  entire  cost  of  their 
employe  retirement  plans  will  be 
borne  by  the  companies. 

Application  for  the  change  ha' 
been  filed  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Wage  and  Salary 
Stabilization  Boards. 

When  the  pension  plans  were 
put  into  effect  Dec.  31,  1949,  for 
all  employes  with  five  or  more 
years  of  service,  the  companies 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  “past  ser¬ 
vice”  premiums.  For  the  whole 
Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers 
this  amounted  to  more  than 
$5,500,000. 

The  companies  and  the  employ¬ 
es  have  shared  the  current  pay¬ 
ments.  Under  the  new  plan,  if 
approved,  no  further  payment' 
will  be  made  by  employes  and. 
in  addition,  each  will  receive  a 
check  for  the  money  he  already 
has  paid  into  the  plan.  The  pro¬ 
posed  change  does  not  affect  any 
of  the  retirement  benefits  undr 
the  plan.  The  refunds  to  employ¬ 
es  will  not  be  subject  to  incomt 
taxes,  federal  or  state — except  on 
the  portion  representing  interest. 

In  announcing  the  proposal. 

Frank  Gannett,  president  of  all  of 
the  companies,  said:  “We  hope 
that  it  will  prove  helpful  toward 
winning  our  battle  against  in¬ 
creased  living  costs.” 

The  action  will  benefit  Gannett 
newspaper  and  radio  employes  in 
Rochester,  Elmira,  Ithaca,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Malone,  Ogdensburg, 
Massena,  Potsdam,  Albany,  Utica, 
Newburgh,  Beacon,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.;  Plainfield,  N.  J-i 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Danville,  HL 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

76  Pages  in  Toronto 

Toronto  —  Toronto  Daily  Sm 
issued  its  largest  daily  on  record  - 
March  19  in  four  sections,  to¬ 
talling  76  pages.  It  included  n 
24-page  supplement  by  T.  Eaton 
Co.,  department  store. 
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Back  in  1947,  Congress  set  up  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  to  prepare  the  blueprints  for  action 
in  the  event  of  a  third  world  war.  But  when  fighting 
broke  out  in  Korea,  and  Uncle  Sam  found  himself  in 
the  middle,  the  NSRB  planners  were  caught  with 
their  plans  down.  They  had — even  as  the  military — 
geared  their  thinking  in  terms  of  global  war  and  total 
mobilization.  Nobody  wearing  a  big  governmental 
hat,  bra.ss  or  mufti,  had  con.sidered  the  possibility  of 
a  bitter  local  military  campaign  and  only  partial 
mobilization  for  a  long-term  cold  war. 

Thus,  in  an  atmo.sphere  of  confusion,  our  so-called 
mobilization  program  had  to  be  redrafted.  Now, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  there  still  appears  to  be  considerable 
confusion. 

However,  this  state  of  continuing  confusion  is  no 
accident;  it  ri.ses  out  of  the  simmering  mulligan  of 
Administration  contrivances  cooked  up  to  appease  the 


continued  in  the  April 
issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


Are  your  readers  confused  by  federal 
controls?  Now,  read  what  they’ve  done 
to  the  mobilization  effort.  At  least  one 
top  official  has  found  himself  waiting 
for  his  own  directives  so  he  could  act! 


Controls  Confuse  Washington,  too 

by  Sam  Stavisky 


Write  Nation’s  Business,  Washington  G, 
D.  C.  for  a  complimentary  copy  and  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  or  quote  from  this 
timely  feature  article. 


International 
Press  Institute 
Plans  Parley 

The  first  general  assembly  of  the 
International  Press  Institute,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Zurich,  Switz¬ 
erland,  will  be  held  in  Paris  May 
14-16. 

“The  function  of  the  assembly 
is  to  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  editors,  a  place  where 
editors  of  many  lands  can  discuss 
their  problems,  their  agreements 
and  their  disagreements,”  wrote 
E.  J.  B.  Rose,  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  ‘The  sessions  of  the  May 
assembly  have  been  planned  with 
that  goal  in  mind.  It  will  be  a 
strictly  business  meeting,  devoted 
to  Institute  affairs  and  to  problems 
that  confront  the  editors.” 

The  program  calls  for  two  work¬ 
ing  sessions  daily  with  a  two-hour 
luncheon  break  each  day.  At  the 
luncheon  there  will  be  addresses  by 
prominent  government  officials  rep¬ 
resenting  three  nations. 

At  the  business  sessions,  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board 
will  be  elected,  the  work  of  the 
first  year  reviewed,  amendments  to 
the  constitution  considered  and  the 
budget  and  program  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  set. 

^  There  will  be  four  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  followed  by  question  periods, 
as  follows: 

1.  “Flow  of  the  News,”  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Reuters,  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  Agence 
France-Presse  forming  the  panel. 

2.  “Coverage  of  News  About 
Russia,”  by  a  panel  of  experts  on 
Russian  affairs  from  several  coun¬ 
tries. 

3.  “Critics  of  the  Press,”  by  a 
panel  of  leaders  who  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  give  a  sound  layman’s 
critique  of  the  press. 

4.  “Foreign  Correspondents,”  by 
a  panel  of  four  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  from  as  many  countries. 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  is  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board  and  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  the 
Institute. 


German  Gal  Expert 
On  AP  Teletype 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Use  Char¬ 
lotte  Kluetmeier,  31,  a  German 
immigrant,  has  been  appointed  a 
night  teletype  operator  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  here.  Only 
10  days  in  the  city,  she  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  a  secretary  and  clerk  in 
the  American  consul  general  office 
at  Bremen,  and  before  that  worked 
for  four  years  as  a  chief  teletype 
operator  for  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
Germany.  She  started  training  for 
teletype  transmission  when  17,  and 
knows  English,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man. 

Press  Association 
Of  Mexico  Formed 

Mexico  City — ^The  Association 
of  the  Press  of  Mexico  was  organ¬ 
ized  here  March  25  by  Rodrigo  de 
Llano,  publisher.  Excelsior,  Guil¬ 
lermo  Ibarra,  director,  Nacional, 
and  Col.  Jose  Garcia  Valseca,  pro¬ 
vincial  chain  publisher.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  only  bona  fide  editors  and 
publishers. 

Col.  Garcia  Valseca  was  given 
the  task  of  gathering  material  for 
a  constitution,  bylaws  and  a  code 
of  ethics  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  organizing 
committee  in  April. 

Once  established,  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  call  upon  all  “authentic 
newspapermen”  to  join  a  strong 
and  respectable  organization  pat¬ 
terned  after  similar  bodies  abroad 
for  the  welfare  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  greatness  of  their 
country.” 


Eduardo  Martinez  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  supervisor  of  the 
Garcia  Valseca  newspapers  in  Par- 
ral.  Chihuahua,  Juarez  and  El 
Paso,  Texas.  He  succeeds  Alberto 
Ruiz  Sandoval,  resigned. 

■ 

$100,000  Needed 

The  Daily  Worker  is  appealing 
to  members  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Assocition  and  others  to 
help  provide  $100,000  by  May  15 
needed  to  meet  “soaring  expen¬ 


ses. 
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French  Dailies' 
15-Franc  Price 
Helps  Weeklies 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris — ^The  ill-wind  that  has  hit 
the  dailies  in  France  has  blown 
favorably  for  the  weeklies.  With 
dailies  at  15  francs  a  copy,  many 
people  prefer  to  listen  to  the  radio 
for  the  general  news  outlines  and 
buy  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Highest  circulations  among  week¬ 
ly  papers  are  reached  by  Radar, 
550,000;  Journal  dii  Dimanche, 
425,000;  Humanite  -  Dimanche, 
440,000;  France-Dimanche,  520,- 
000;  Id  Paris,  550,000.  Religious 
publications  supply  two  highs:  Le 
Pelerin,  660.000,  and  La  Vie  Cath- 
olique  lllustree,  535,000. 

Getting  away  from  more  or  less 
news  publications,  periodicals  of 
feminine  interest  provide  the  high¬ 
est  circulation  of  all.  Le  Petit 
Echo  de  la  Mode,  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  periodical  telling  not  only 
what  dresses  are  like  but  how  to 
make  them,  sells  1,400,000  weekly. 
File,  prints  560,000.  A  type  of 
women’s  paper  that  one  might  per¬ 
haps  call  “of  the  heart”  touches 
highest  circulations  with  Nous 
Deux,  1,120,000  followed  by  Con¬ 
fidences,  788,000,  and  Intimite, 
500,000,  in  which  happy-ending 
love  stories,  and  letters  of  forlorn 
lovers  to  the  editor,  play  a  big  part. 

Paris-Match,  illustrated  weekly, 
keeps  round  500,000. 

Of  definite  political  weeklies, 
Carre  four  (de  Gaullist)  is  the  only 
one  printing  above  100.000,  Aux 
Ecoutes  (Independent)  following 
with  86,000,  and  Regards  (Com¬ 
munist),  69,000. 

Sports  can  show  only  one  paper 
going  above  200,000,  Miroir 
Sprint,  221,000,  followed  by  But  et 
Club,  180,000. 

For  the  celebration  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week,  May  5  to  11,  in  France, 
newspapers  will  carry  articles  to 
instruct  the  public  and  make  the 
readers  understand  that  advertising 
helps  to  lower  prices  and  improve 
the  quality  of  goods. 

Fifteen  Belgian  journalists  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country 
in  the  last  war  have  been  hon¬ 
ored.  A  tablet  bearing  their  names 
has  just  been  unveiled  at  the 
Maison  de  la  Presse,  Brussels. 

The  ceremony  was  presided  over 
by  M.  Styns,  president  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Journalists  Association. 

M.  Negre  Cleared 

Maurice  Negre,  suspended  on 
Feb.  16,  has  been  reinstated  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Agence  France 
Presse. 

The  official  communication  said: 

“The  rapporteur  considers  that 
the  conditions  in  which  the  Agence 
France  Presse  published  the  Lon¬ 
don  dispatch  of  Feb.  16  were  nor¬ 
mal.  In  consequence,  the  decree 
suspending  the  director  general  of 
the  Agence  France  Presse  has  been 
rescinded.” 


Contempt  Appeals  » 
Asked  in  Canada 

Ottawa — A  “Charter  of  Right” 
that  would  enable  newspapers  to 
appeal  contempt  of  court  con¬ 
victions  was  placed  before  parlia¬ 
ment  this  week  by  a  western  attor¬ 
ney  who  has  waged  a  year’s  long 
campaign  for  a  Canadian  bill  of 
rights. 

John  Diefenbaker,  Progressive 
conservative,  asked  quick  action 
because  of  recent  cases  in  which 
he  said  the  freedom  of  the  press 
had  been  called  in  question.  y 

Program  Set 
For  Federation 
At  Brussels 

All  is  set  for  the  fifth  Congress 
of  the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors, 
June  4-6,  in  Brussels. 

The  agenda  includes  a  request 
for  admission  by  the  Nihon  Shim- 
bun  Kyokai,  of  Tokyo,  Japan.  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  14  countries  are 
members  of  the  Federation,  found¬ 
ed  in  1948. 

This  meeting  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  with  a  possible  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  statutes  to  widen  the  , 
scope  of  the  federation. 

A  report  is  announced  from  the 
United  States  on  “Government  En¬ 
croachments  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information”.  The  newsprint  dis¬ 
cussion  will  include  a  report  by 
Robert  Salmon  (France),  and  one 
on  substitute  raw  materials,  by 
W.  T.  Curtis-Willson  (Great  Brit¬ 
ain).  H.  R.  Davies  (Great  Britain) 
will  report  on  “Fiscal  regime  and 
measures  taken  in  favor  of  the 
press  in  cartain  countries.”  “Col¬ 
lective  conventions  and  arbitra¬ 
tion.”  will  be  reported  on  by  J.  O. 
Modig  (Sweden). 

There  will  be  communications 
on  “Steps  taken  by  the  Federation 
in  matters  of  tele-communica¬ 
tions,”  by  Dr.  Karl  Sartorius 
(Switzerland),  on  the  “Committee 
of  experts  on  standardization  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Federation”,  by  Bruno 
Aim  (Sweden),  and  “Current  work 
at  U.N.  on  the  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation”,  by  Dr.  Jacques  Bourquin 
(Switzerland). 

■ 

Wick  Group  Is  Feted 
By  Rome  Publisher 

Rome — Senator  Renato  Angio- 
lillo,  publisher  of  II  Tempo,  enter¬ 
tained  the  James  L.  Wick  party  of 
U.  S.  newsmen  at  a  dinner  in 
Circolo  degli  Scacchi. 

English-speaking  editors  of  11 
Tempo  and  U.  S.  correspondents 
here  assisted  Senator  Angiolillo  in 
welcoming  the  guests.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  founded  II  Tempo,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  daily,  after  the  Nazis  fled 
Rome  in  1945. 

The  Wick  group  also  paid  a 
visit  to  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Or¬ 
lando,  92-year-old  survivor  of 
World  War  I’s  “Big  Four.” 
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A  fifth  of  a  mile  straight  up 


The  tower’s  location  right  within  At¬ 
lanta  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city’s  business  district  means 
television  at  its  best  for  the  large  Atlanta 
rV  audience.  And  the  great  height  of 
the  tower  insures  maximum  coverage  of 
'rV  sets  in  a  very  wide  surrounding  area. 


This  slim  steel  needle  reaching  skyward  Heavy  guy  wires  of  Bethlehem  galva- 

is  one  of  the  tallest  structures  on  earth.  nized  strand,  attached  to  the  tower  at 

It  is  the  antenna  tower  of  Station  two  levels,  have  the  main  responsibility 

WSB-TV  at  Atlanta.  From  the  ground  for  holding  it  in  position  and  bracing  it 

level  to  the  tip  of  the  beacon  that  tops  it  against  winds.  In  addition,  a  substantial 

off,  the  tower  measures  1062  feet,  almost  amount  of  Bethlehem  steel  was  utilized 

exactly  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  in  providing  the  structural  cross-bracing. 

Topmost  jx)rtion  of  the  structure  is 
the  57-foot  FM  pylon  with  the  200-foot 

TV  antenna  just  below  it.  The  rest  of  m  ■  |p  ■■  m  m 

the  three-sided  tower,  from  the  800-foot  jj^  ^  ^ 

level  down  to  earth,  is  a  supporting 
structure  for  the  pylon  and  the  antenna. 
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Bulletin  Board 
To  Flash  Fix, 
Maps  and  News 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — The  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle’s  electric  bul¬ 
letin  board,  in  use  since  1915,  is 
being  replaced  by  an  electronic 
type  which  will  be  controlled  from 
the  newsroom. 

The  new  “wired  facsmile”  board 
will  operate  on  the  same  principle 
used  in  sending  photographs  by 
wire.  It  will  be  five  times  as  fast 
as  the  old  board  and  will  repro¬ 
duce  not  only  the  printed  words 
but  maps,  drawings  and  photos. 

Lawrence  K.,  and  Donald  B. 
Miller,  owners  of  the  Eagle,  or¬ 
dered  the  change  because  the  pace 
of  the  old  machine  on  North  Street 
was  too  slow,  and  its  parts  are  too 
few.  The  old  board  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  for  the  last  few  years  on  a 


prayer,  hair  pins,  scrap  wire  and 
assorted  odds  and  ends.  The  com¬ 
pany  that  manufactured  the  old 
board  went  out  of  business  just 
after  the  model  was  installed  here. 

The  engineering  staff  of  the 
Eagles’  Radio  Station  WBEC, 
headed  by  Walton  T.  Ayer,  re¬ 
ceives  credit  for  conceiving  the 
idea  for  the  new  board.  Mr.  Ayer 
took  a  rough  sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  board  to  the  Alden  Products 
Company  in  Brockton  where  the 
new  machine  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  The  Alden  company  special¬ 
izes  in  designing  and  constructing 
imique  electronic  devices. 

■ 

Naming  Elephant 

Boston — New  England  school 
children  have  been  invited  by  the 
Boston  Post  to  help  name  a  baby 
elephant  at  the  Franklin  Paik  Zoo. 
The  contest  offers  $100  as  first 
prize  and  prizes  of  $50  and  $25 
for  the  runners-up. 


ASNE  Parley 
With  Truman 
On-the-Record 

An  on-the-record  conference 
with  President  Truman  and  an¬ 
other  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  A.  Lovett  await  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  their  Wasihington 
convention,  April  17-19. 

Program  (Chairman  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
said  the  Truman  session  will  be  in 
addition  to  a  tour  of  the  White 
House.  ASNE  members  will  quiz 
the  President  and  the  White  House 
correspondents  will  cover  the 
event,  scheduled  for  4:30  p.m. 
April  17  in  the  State  Department 
Auditorium. 

The  only  off-record  discussion 
with  government  officials  this  year 
will  be  that  on  the  militarv  situa¬ 


tion,  in  which  three  top-ranking 
generals  and  an  admiral  will  par¬ 
ticipate.  This  is  marked  “not  for 
attribution  or  quotation.” 

Nominated  as  Directors 

The  Nominations  Committee  re¬ 
port  lists  these  eight  candidates: 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  managing 
editor.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  member  of  the 
.ASNE  board  since  1949;  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  executive  editor,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  on  board  since  1949  and  serv¬ 
ing  second  year  as  secretary. 

Also  Felix  R.  McKnight,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Edward  J.  Meeroan,  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar;  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor-publisher,  Tucson  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  on  board  since  1950; 
and  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing 
editor,  Washington  Post. 

Hamilton  Owens,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Society  who  was 
elected  to  the  board  in  1948,  de¬ 
clined  renomination  so  that  “for 
a  change”  he  could  criticize  the 
decisions  of  the  board  from  the 
floor.  Mr.  Owens  is  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers. 
His  first  reason  for  withdrawing, 
he  said,  was  that  he  believes  in 
rotation  in  office. 

Amendments  Proposed 

Mr.  Owens  is  dissenting  from  a 
proposal  to  change  the  basis  for 
eligibility  from  population  to  cir¬ 
culation.  The  revision,  drafted  by 
Virginius  Dabney  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  and  approved  by  the  Board, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship.  It  would  set  a  limit  of  three 
memberships  for  over- 100.000  cir¬ 
culation  papers;  two  for  50,000- 
100,000;  one  for  less  than  50,000. 
Not  more  than  seven  members 
from  papers  under  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  could  be  elected  in  any 
calendar  year. 

Three  other  amendments  will  be 
referred  to  the  convention.  One 
sets  up  an  inactive  class  for  mem¬ 
bers  in  military  service;  another 
establishes  a  class  for  Retired 
members.  The  third  would  clarify 
the  eligibility  definition  for  “di¬ 
recting  editors  having  immediate 
charge  of  editorial  or  news  policies 
of  daily  newspapers,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  directors,  shall  have 
attained  adequate  journalistic 
standards.” 

■ 

Editorial  Award 

Franklin,  Tex.  —  Howard  A. 
Smith,  advertising  man  and  col¬ 
umnist,  vmU  again  award  a  plaque 
and  check  for  $100  about  June  1 
to  the  writer  of  the  newspaper 
editorial  he  selects  as  being  best 
with  a  religious  emphasis.  This 
will  be  the  fourth  year  of  the 
award.  Previous  winners  were 
George  W.  Winningham,  Waco 
(Tex.)  Record;  Ellis  Moore,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- Appeal; 
and  Morgan  Blake.  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 


IN  GENERAL  EISENHOWER'S  OWN  WORDS 

Now  Ready  For  Newspaper 
Serialization — Immediate  release 

WHAT 
EISENHOWER 
THINKS 

The  No.  1  question  that  everyone  is  asking  today  is  "WHAT 
EISENHOWER  THINKS.”  The  illustrious  general,  who  is  now 
"the  man  of  the  hour,”  is  the  one  person  in  the  world  your  readers 
want  to  know  more  about. 

NOW,  in  his  own  words,  General  Eisenhower  tells  his  views  on 
our  freedoms,  economics,  statism,  foreign  policy,  labor  manage¬ 
ment  and  all  other  issues  that  are  so  vital  to  America’s  future. 

Edited  by  Allan  Taylor,  "WHAT  EISENHOWER  THINKS”  is 
the  only  complete  newspaper  series  that  gives  Eisenhower’s  views 
in  his  own  words. 

Wire  now  for  territories  and  rates 

12  installments  of  1,200  words  each  with  20  photos 
America’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

S.  George  Little,  Pres.,  250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.,  Tel.  ELdorado  5>3781-2 
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THE  SACRAMENTO 


THE  MODESTO  Bl 


THE  FRESNO  BEI 


It’s  a  market  that  accounts  for  Angeles  papers.  The  inland  Val- 
nearly  1/2  of  California’s  total  ley  is  an  independent  market 
gross  farm  income  .  .  .  nearly  that  you  cover  only  with  its  own 
1/5  of  its  total  retail  sales.*  But  leading  papers  —  The  Sacra- 
you’ll  miss  it  if  you  try  to  cover  mento  Bee,  The  Modesto  Bee 
it  with  San  Francisco  or  Los  and  The  Fresno  Bee. 

*  Sales  Management’s  1951  Copyrighted  Survey 


National  Representatives  .  .  .  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Where  you  will  find  THE 


**lf  we  keep  in  mind  the  values  of 
opportunity,  competition,  democracy, 
productivity,  then  it  is  our  capitalist  society 
which  is  the  truly  revolutionary  one  —  the 
only  society  which  offers  true  hope  to  the 
masses  for  release  from  the  long  night¬ 
mares  of  tyranny.  It  is  we,  not  the  Marxists 
with  their  reactionary  ideas  of  the  good 
dictator,  who  have  the  truly  constructive, 
the  truly  revolutionary  ideal.” 

—  from  “Capitalism”  by  David  McCord  Wright. 

If  we  can  only  win  recognition  of  this  truth, 
we  shall  win  the  struggle  of  free  men  against 
communism.  This  editorial  discusses  some  of  the 
hurdles  that  must  be  cleared. 

To  win  the  needed  recognition  that  “our  capi¬ 
talistic  society  ...  is  the  truly  revolutionary  one,” 
we  must  keep  pounding  away  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  That  is  because  the  communists  simul¬ 
taneously  attack  us  on  an  international  front  and 
try  to  undermine  us  from  within. 

The  present  drive  to  rearm  ourselves  and  our 
allies  is  crucial  to  our  self-protection  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  front.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  armed  force  of  aggressive  communism  with 
armed  force  if  we  are  to  secure  our  physical 
freedom. 


Arms  are  not  enough 

But  to  re-establish  parity  in  arms  is  only  half 
of  the  battle.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  the 
more  important  half.  To  be  effective,  our  arms 
must  be  backed  by  loyalty  of  men  to  our  ideals. 
So,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  we  must  win  men 
to  the  faith  that  we  do  have  “the  truly  construc¬ 
tive,  the  truly  revolutionary  ideal.” 

On  the  international  front,  the  effort  to  win 
adherence  to  such  faith  in  our  capitalist  society 
meets  tough  going.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  of  the  countries  that  are  allied  with  us 
in  the  fight  against  communism,  capitalist  society 


has  offered  to  its  people  no  such  ideal.  In  varying 
degrees  “the  values  of  opportunity,  competition, 
democracy,  productivity”  —  those  key  aspects  of 
American  capitalism  —  are  either  absent  or  sub¬ 
ordinated  in  their  economic  life.  Indeed,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  remarked  that  “to  the 
European,  capitalism  has  become  synonymous 
with  cartels  —  and  with  the  disregard  cartels 
foster  for  the  consumer,  the  worker  and  the  over¬ 
all  well-being  of  the  nation’s  economy.” 

No  simple  solution 

Nonetheless,  many  European  labor  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  leaders  sincerely  believe  that  cartels 
are  essential  to  their  economic  salvation.  They 
believe  that  without  such  restrictions  in  con¬ 
gested  European  markets  there  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  cut-throat  competition  and  instability 
of  employment.  Thus,  when  we  point  out  that  the 
cartel  capitalism  so  prevalent  in  Europe  lacks  the 
constructive  qualities  of  competitive  American 
capitalism,  we  may  offend  European  leaders 
whose  wholehearted  cooperation  we  need  in  the 
fight  against  communism. 

But,  if  we  soft-pedal  that  contrast,  we  sacrifice 
the  opportunity  to  win  understanding  and  loyalty 
from  millions  of  Europeans  who  have  had  no 
chance  to  learn  that  capitalism  can  be  the  con¬ 
structive  and  liberalizing  force  that  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  when  many  of  these  mil¬ 
lions  embrace  socialism  it  is  not  because  they 
love  it.  They  are  rather  desperately  seeking  a 
tolerable  middle  course  between  what  they  con¬ 
sider  the  hateful  extremes  of  communism  and  the 
undesirable  aspects  of  capitalism  as  they  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

New  name  not  the  answer 

We  know  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  handle 
the  problems  created  by  such  misunderstanding 
of  American  capitalism.  Neither  do  we  share  the 
belief  that  much  of  the  difficulty  would  be  over¬ 
come  if  we  were  to  call  American  capitalism  by 
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some  other  name.  By  doing  that,  the  argiunent 
runs,  we  shall  relieve  it  from  the  unpleasant 
connotations  that  are  attached  to  the  word 
capitalism  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  But, 
after  all,  if  we  are  to  give  up  all  the  terms  that 
have  come  to  mean  something  else  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  we  must  begin  by  ditching  the  term 
“democracy”  which,  in  the  official  jargon  of  the 
Kremlin,  seems  to  mean  what  we  call  dictator¬ 
ship. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  however,  we  must 
stick  to  this  job  of  exporting  the  truth  that  our 
capitalist  system  does  offer  opportunity,  competi¬ 
tion  and  democracy.  We  must  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  see  that  it  means  a  continuous  drive  for 
increased  productivity,  and  the  search  for  profits 
by  increasing  sales  and  consumption,  not  by  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  less  for  more. 

Export  alone  not  enough 

The  spreading  of  truth  about  American  capi¬ 
talism  will  not  be  effective  if  it  is  merely  directed 
abroad.  Unless  it  is  carried  on  at  home  also,  it 
will  lack  the  driving  faith  that  is  essential  to  any 
convincing  export  of  this  type.  Nor  will  export 
alone  come  to  grips  with  the  communist  attack  on 
our  country  from  within  —  an  attack  that  gets  too 
much  help  from  loyal  Americans  who  short¬ 
sightedly  repudiate  the  basic  principles  of  our 
institutions  in  their  efforts  to  reform  some  of  their 
deficiencies.  For  success  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  must  have  right  here  at  home  a  much 


more  militant  recognition  that  it  is  in  fact  our 
capitalist  society  which  offers  “the  truly  con¬ 
structive,  the  truly  revolutionary  ideal.” 

Here  at  home,  too,  this  raises  difficult  compli¬ 
cations.  Businessmen  who  are  among  the  leaders 
and  principal  practitioners  of  capitalism,  have 
generally  been  catalogued  as  conservatives. 
Hence,  many  people  must  stretch  their  imagina¬ 
tions  a  bit  to  see  that  businessmen  are  leaders  of 
a  development  which  has  so  greatly  and  so  rap¬ 
idly  improved  the  lot  of  free  men  in  America 
that  it  is  truly  revolutionary. 

These  difficulties  of  definition,  however,  are 
relatively  superficial  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
seeing  our  capitalist  society  clearly.  The  basic 
facts  are  that: 

American  capitalism  is  leading  free  men 
to  an  ever  higher  material  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  while  respecting  their  spiritual,  social 
and  political  freedom. 

Communism  is  leading  its  people  back 
into  a  life  of  servile  regimentation  under 
dictatorship. 

American  capitalism  advances  to  high  ground 
never  before  attained  by  free  men.  Communism 
retreats  to  ground  that  men  with  an  appetite  for 
freedom  throughout  the  ages  have  sought  to  es¬ 
cape.  If  we  can  establish  this  truth  firmly,  around 
the  world,  we  shall  no  longer  need  to  worry  about 
communism.  It  will  be  hopelessly  sunk. 


Reprints  of  this  message  are  available  gratis.  Permission  is  also  freely 
extended  to  newspapers,  companies,  associations  or  individuals  to  quote 
from  or  reprint  all  or  parts  of  the  text  —  with  or  tcithout  credit  mention. 
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PROFIT  MARGIN 

THE  COST  study  of  the  50,000-circulation 
daily,  appearing  in  this  issue,  provides  a 
graphic  explanation  of  the  oft-repeated  phrase 
“narrowing  profit  margin’’  in  the  newspaper 
business.  For  smaller  newspapers  the  picture 
may  not  be  so  bad.  For  larger  newspapers  it  is 
undoubtedly  worse. 

This  newspaper  had  $132,405  more  business 
in  1951  than  it  did  in  1950 — all  due  to  gains 
in  local  and  classified  advertising  and  a  slight 
advertising  rate  increase.  But  not  one  nickel  of 
this  increase  in  business  was  kept  for  profit. 
In  fact,  all  that  and  more  went  to  pay  the 
increase  in  operating  costs  of  $144,628.  The 
increased  cost  of  newsprint  and  addiaonal 
costs  in  the  composing  room  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  higher  expenses. 

Look  at  this  seven-year  picture: 

Since  1945  this  newspaper  has  added  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  its 
revenue — $1,258,359  to  be  exact. 

Since  1945  its  (derating  expenses  (exclusive 
of  taxes)  increased  $1,211,545.  Of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  dollar  volume  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  alble  to  credit  only  $46,814 
of  it  to  operating  profit  over  the  seven-year 
period.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  business 
in  this  period  that  has  been  able  to  hold  on 
to  only  3%  of  its  increased  volume? 

In  four  of  those  years,  including  1951,  large 
gains  in  volume  were  wiped  out  by  larger  in¬ 
creases  in  operating  costs. 

As  a  result,  and  because  of  the  additional 
impact  of  higher  taxes,  this  newspaper  had 
a  lower  net  profit  in  1951  than  in  any  year 
since  1946.  With  taxes  even  higher  in  1952, 
the  profit  margin  may  be  even  lower. 

People  who  take  a  cursory  look  at  the  fig¬ 
ures  without  studying  them  may  ask:  “What  is 
there  to  get  excited  about,  the  paper  still 
made  a  nice  profit.” 

True,  it  did — in  round  figures  about  $200,- 
000.  And  this  paper  probably  won’t  go  “on 
the  rocks”  very  soon. 

But  this  is  merely  an  example  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  life  that  are  surrounding  the 
newspaper  business.  The  circumstances  of 
declining  profits,  higher  costs  offsetting  higher 
revenues,  hold  true  in  varying  degree  for 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country.  There 
are  newspapers  where  the  impact  of  higher 
costs  has  not  been  felt  as  severely,  but  there 
are  just  as  many  more  where  it  has  affected 
profits  to  a  greater  degree. 

This  is  not  a  recent  development.  It  has 
been  unfolding  for  seven  years  as  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  point  out  annually  with  these 
studies.  There  have  been  numerous  newspapers 
that  could  not  stand  up  to  it.  And  no  one 
knows  what  the  story  might  be  if  there  had 
not  been  record  increases  in  advertising  linage 
and  circulation. 

FIRST  TO  KNOW 

PRESIDENT  Truman  had  assured  White 
House  correspondents  several  times  that 
they  would  be  the  first  to  know  his  decision 
on  the  1952  Presidential  race. 

Now  that  they  have  recovered  from  their 
reportorial  exertions  following  his  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  over  TV  and  radio  at  a  dinner 
late  last  Saturday  night  they  can  rest  assured 
that  they  at  least  were  among  the  first  to 
know.  Only  a  few  millions  heard  it  at  the 
same  time. 


EDITORIAL 


Took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  Him. — St.  John,  XII;  13. 


OFF  THE  BEAM 

PARTS  OF  the  proposed  “Press  Law”  for 

West  Germany  could  have  been  written 
by  either  Stalin  or  Hitler.  Our  occupation 
authorities  appear  to  have  done  a  good  job 
of  indoctrinating  German  newsmen  to  the 
meaning  of  their  new-,found  press  freedom 
but  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  government  officials  who  prepared 
this  draft  proposal. 

Government  spokesmen  explained  that  the 
law  was  designed  to  restrict  Communistic  and 
Neo-Nazi  publications.  But  actually  it  would 
put  an  iron  band  of  control  around  all  pub¬ 
lications.  As  one  German  newspaper  stated: 
“They  say  freedom — and  mean  control.” 

One  disputed  clause  provides  that  “the  press 
may  not  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  its  peaceful  democratic  consti¬ 
tutional  order  or  disturb  peaceful  international 
relations.”  Another  would  suppress  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  “attacks  the  constitutional  order 
of  the  Federal  Republic  or  international  good 
relations.  ...” 

These  phrases,  like  many  of  those  proposed 
in  the  United  Nations  for  international  cov¬ 
enants,  can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways  and 
are  open  to  extreme  abuse.  Fortunately,  the 
now  free  German  press  is  alert  to  dangers 
in  this  bill  and  are  opposing  it  vigorously. 
We  hope  they  are  successful  in  getting  a  real 
“freedom  of  the  press”  statute. 

RACING  NEWS 

WE  AGREE  with  the  New  Orleans  newspa¬ 
pers  that  omission  of  racing  news  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  illegal  off-the-track  betting. 
The  gamblers  will  operate,  if  the  police  let 
them,  whether  or  no  the  newspapers  print  the 
racing  information.  There  are  other  ways  to 
get  the  dope,  particularly  from  racing  pub¬ 
lications  which  are  legal.  The  only  way  il¬ 
legal  betting  can  be  stopped  is  by  strong  police 
action.  And  it  is  a  never-ending  job. 

Horse  racing  is  legalized  in  many  states. 
It  is  therefore  legitimate  news  and  of  interest 
to  millions  of  fans.  An  example  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  racing  fans  was  provided  this  week  in 
New  York  when  40,000  of  them  went  to  the 
opening  day  at  a  local  track.  And  that  was 
on  an  ordinary  business  day. 

Police  authorities  have  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  existence  of 
handbooks  and  horse  parlors  on  newspapers 
because  they  print  racing  data.  The  New 
Orleans  papers  are  doing  a  good  job  of  prov¬ 
ing  they  are  wrong. 


EXTRAVAGANCE?  [ 

THE  SUPPRESSED  report  of  the  Senate 

Small  Business  subcommittee  expresses  a 
socialistic  attitude  toward  advertising  that  re¬ 
flects  a  total  ignorance  of  the  vital  role  ad¬ 
vertising  plays  in  our  economy. 

It  states  newspaper  “advertising  rates  often 
tend  to  encourage  extravagant  and  wasteful 
use  of  advertising  space.”  This  is  in  the  tenor 
of  those  anti-advertising  forces  which  con¬ 
sider  advertising  an  economic  waste  and  un¬ 
necessary. 

Who  is  in  a  position  to  know  better  whether 
advertising  is  extravagant  or  wasteful — those 
who  pay  the  advertising  bills  or  the  Senators? 
Surely,  large  corporations  do  not  advcrii'C  ' 
for  the  fun  of  it — nor  do  they  advertise  merely 
to  spend  money.  They  advertise  to  get  re¬ 
sults  either  in  a  direct  sale  of  their  product 
or  in  building  a  reputation  for  a  company. 

If  they  don’t  get  results  in  newspapers  they 
switch  to  magazines  or  radio  or  TV  or  some 
other  medium.  And  if  they  don’t  get  results 
in  the  others  they  switch  to  newspapers.  The 
advertising  field  is  full  of  examples  of  cam¬ 
paigns  that  are  tested  in  various  media  to 
find  the  best  results.  It  is  also  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  campaigns  that  have  been  successful 
and  enlarged  to  do  a  better  job. 

Advertisers  do  not  consciously  waste  their 
advertising  appropriations.  They  wouldn’t  stay 
in  business  long  if  they  did,  or  the  people 
responsible  wouldn’t  hold  their  jobs  for  long. 

There  are  some  things  about  advertising, 
whether  in  newspapers  or  other  media,  that 
the  good  Senators  (or  whoever  wrote  that 
report)  should  know.  Without  advertising 
this  vast  production  machine  of  ours  could 
never  have  been  built.  It  was  advertising  that 
made  the  industrial  wheels  go  around  because 
it  was  advertising  that  sold  the  goods  and 
created  the  demand.  Advertising  on  a  large 
scale  is  now  an  essential  ingredient  of  our 
distribution  system.  Without  it  the  pipelines 
of  supply  would  clog  and  the  industrial  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  bogged  down. 

The  Senators  don’t  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  when  they  talk  of  “extravagant” 
and  “wasteful”  advertising.  They  ought  to 
visit  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York  where 
most  of  the  big  ad  agencies  are  located  and 
get  a  few  testimonials.  These  men  and  these 
organizations  live  only  because  they  create 
and  place  advertising  that  is  successful. 

The  Senate  committee  had  another  idea  to 
the  effect  that  newspapers  ought  to  raise  their 
advertising  rates  so  high  that  it  will  reduce 
the  volume  of  advertising  and  cut  down  on 
the  use  of  newsprint.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  who  think  newspapers  ought  to  do  this. 

What  are  we  going  to  do — make  newspapers 
a  rich  man’s  medium?  What  about  the  little 
merchant  that  finds  occasional  small  space 
useful?  Are  we  going  to  price  him  out  of  the 
paper?  What  about  the  food  store  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  advertises  many  items  on  a 
page — are  we  goihg  to  tell  them  they  can 
advertise  only  half  as  many  items?  Who  is 
going  to  set  up  the  formula? 

Advocates  of  this  system  point  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  England.  They  forget  that  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were  never  very 
advertising-minded  anyway.  They  overlook 
the  problems  of  superimposing  this  system  on 
an  advertising  conscious  America. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


force  in  addition  to  Dewey  Hagen 
and  Neal  Hagen,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  many  newspapers  in 
those  states.  Mr.  Smith  was  for¬ 
merly  a  newspaper  executive  in 
the  midwest  and  lives  in  Lansing, 
Mich. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


YOU  SAID  IT 

Mr.  Stokes 


Thomas  W.  Hagan,  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  is 
the  new  president  of  Greater  Mi¬ 
ami  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Clem  O’Rourke,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  is 
recovering  from  a  major  operation. 


Martin  Ochs,  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
arrived  in  New  York  March  31 
on  the  French  liner  Liberte. 


C.  H.  King  has  succeeded  H. 

Guy  Bartholomew  as  chairman 
of  Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers.  Robert  J.  Clark  ha.s  become 

Ltd.  and  Daily  Mirror  Newspa-  “NEWSHEN”  held  by  Lenore  city  editor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
pers.  Ltd.,  London,  and  is  also  Brundige,  Pittsbui^  tPa.)  Press  Star-Gazette,  succeeding  W. 
managing  director  of  both  com-  fashion  editor,  is  her  reward  for  Charles  Barber,  who  is  on  ex- 
panies.  best  feature  stories  in  Women’s  tended  leave  due  to  illness.  Covey 

*  *  •  Press  Club  contest  She  also  placed  q  Hoover  is  the  new  city  editor 

George  Culp,  formerly  in  the  second  in  news  writing.  Wade  j},g  Elmira  Advertiser,  minus 
Media  Department,  Leo  Burnett  Nichols  of  Red  BmL  magazine  combat 

Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  makes  the  pr^entation.  Dorothy  correspondent  with  the  Marines  in 
has  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  Kantner,  Sun-Telegr^h,  won  the  Central  Pacific  and  China. 


and  Vay  back 
there  when  the 
picture  was  cloudy 


In  the  foUowino  co/uma 
Thoma*  L.  Stokes,  veteran 
Wsahingrton  correspondent, 
makes  the  prediction  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  alter  due  delib¬ 
eration,  tPlU  not  seek  re-elec¬ 
tion  tor  another  term. 


ment.  Robert  G.  Miller,  former 

*  *  *  newspaperman  at  Wilmington, 

Sid  Phillips,  promotion  man-  N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

ager,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour-  Aiken  (S.  C.)  Standard  and  Re¬ 
nal,  is  chairman  of  the  Columbus  view  as  a  sports  writer  and  col- 

Zoo’s  1952  membership  drive.  Mr.  umnist. 

PaLiPs  is  heading  the  drive,  com-  ♦  ♦  * 

memorating  the  zoo’s  25th  anni-  Cliff  Edwards,  who  was  news 
versary.  director  of  the  Loveland  (Colo.) 

*  *  *  Reporter-Herald  until  last  Fall,  has 

Sara  Wold,  who  was  assistant  joined  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Morn- 

cashier  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  ing  Light  as  editor. 

Journal  several  years  ago,  has  re-  •  •  * 

turned  to  be  assistant  in  the  pur-  Martin  Perry  has  returned  to 

chasing  agent’s  department.  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 

*  *  *  reporting  staff  after  serving  14 

Don  Smith  has  been  appointed  months  as  a  regimental  public  in¬ 
to  represent  Stamps  -  Conhaim-  formation  officer  for  the  First 
Whitehead  General  Newspaper  Marine  division  in  Korea. 
Advertising  Services  in  Illinois,  In-  *  •  ♦ 

diana,  Michigan  and  Kentucky.  Fenn  Truebridge  has  joined  the 
Mr.  Smith  has  joined  the  sales  [Continued  on  next  page) 


Jack  Estes,  retired  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  is  serving  as  non- 
salaried  consultant  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


WASEONGTON,  Feb.  1».  —  A 
great  human  story  Is  mixed  up  in 
the  varying  and  Contradictory  re¬ 
ports  that  re¬ 
cent  visitors 
have  ; 

out  of  the 

^?e  that  he  will  come  out  of  his 
deliberations  with 

i  rommrof  the 

man  in  his  make-up.  and  he  ^ 


I  When  a  big  account  goes  to  L 
"  ’  schedule 
<w^Animal  Antics 

1  Nofziger 


I  Another  example  of 
Stokes’  keen  analytical 
[ability  at  work  .  .  . 


The  L-shaped  ad  featured  by  certain  national 
advertisers  need  no  longer  pose  a  makeup  prob¬ 
lem  for  you.  Square  off  the  L  with  Animal 
Antics,  available  starting  April  28  in  new  1 
column  by  2%  inch  size!  Nofziger  is  a  leading 
contributor  to  top  national  magazines — and  by 
itself  or  as  a  companion  piece  to  L-shaped  ads, 
“Animal  Antics”  can  do  a  full-size-feature  job 
of  building  reader-interest  for  you.  Wire  for 
proofs  and  terms  today! 


Roger  C.  Medlin,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News-Tribune,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  succeeds 
Ben  W.  Poole,  Jr.,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  Addressograph-Multi- 
graph  Sales  Agenev  in  Houston, 
Tex. 


For  samples  and  terms, 
write  or  wire  today. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Eugene  Patterson,  formerly 
with  the  classified  advertising  staff 
of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  has  been  named  CAM  of 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian. 
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continued  from  page  37 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  staff  as  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  paper's  bureau  at 
nearby  Novato. 

*  *  * 

Ross  Tucker,  who  completed 
University  of  California  journal¬ 
ism  studies  in  January,  has  been 
named  acting  sports  editor.  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Jour¬ 
nal.  He  has  written  sports  for  the 
newspaper  and  its  predecessors 
since  1947.  Marine  Cpl.  James 
Gilmartin,  sports  editor  on  leave, 
has  returned  from  Korea  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  rejoin  the  Independent- 
Journal  staff  in  April. 

*  * 

Beryl  H.  Sellers,  courthouse 
reporter  in  1947-48,  has  returned 
to  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer 
as  state  news  editor.  He  has  been 
working  on  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News  and  Leader. 
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Fletcher  A.  Robertson,  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register  reporter,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  Both 
papers  belong  to  the  Freedom 
Newspapers  group. 

John  Kend.all,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  copyboy,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate. 

*  o  * 

Douglas  McIntire,  a  former 
assistant  sports  editor  for  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Du¬ 
rango  (Colo.)  Herald-Democrat, 
o  o  * 

Gerald  Turney  has  been  named 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Mrs.  Dawn 
Beseau  has  been  named  AP 
stringer  at  Reedsport,  Ore. 

0*0 

Helene  Ducar  has  transferred 
from  the  advertising  department  to 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

*  o  * 

Leo  Sonderegger,  staff  writer 
for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  feature  editor 
of  the  Star. 

0  0* 

Edward  Wicklund,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copydesk  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star. 

0*0 

Richard  Bergholz,  legislative 
and  political  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  San 
Diego  Area  Labor  -  Management 
Manpower  Committee. 

0  0  0 

C.  E.  McClelland,  managing 
editor,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News 
Publishing  Co. 

^  *  4c 

Jim  Greene  has  become  city 
editor  of  the  Malvern  (Ark.) 
Daily  Record  after  a  year  on  the 
staff  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette. 

0  0  0 

Nathan  Neilsen,  city  editor  of 
the  Lamar  (Colo.)  Daily  News 
since  last  June,  has  left  the  paper 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News.  M.  R.  Largent, 
former  city  editor  who  has  been 
on  leave  for  a  year  as  editor  of 
the  Holly  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  has 
returned  to  the  Lamar  News. 
0*0 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Cooper,  radio 
columnist  and  receptionist  in  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  is  resigning  after 
five  years  of  service. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  Lee  Grimes,  called  as  a 
reservist  to  active  duty  with  the 
Signal  Corps  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  the  fall  of  1950,  has  completed 
his  tour  of  duty  and  is  back  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier.  Charles 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . 


By  Trent 


“If  all  you  can  talk  about  k  books,  PH  send  over  our  book  reviewerl 


Hunt,  formerly  city  hall  reporter, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor. 

0  0* 

Bob  Stein  has  been  promoted 
from  reporter  to  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  He  went 
to  Portland  in 
1947,  after  hav- 
i  n  g  served  as 
news  editor  of 
the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  Ea.st  Ore¬ 
gonian  .  Mr. 

Stein  and  Miss 
Chedwah  (Babs) 

Van  Ti.in  were 
married  recently 
in  Stevenson. 

Wash.  Stem 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Moses  has  joined  the 
Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  bureau  of  the 
United  Press  as  vacation  relief. 
Moses  is  a  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Bismarck  Tribune  and  has 
been  employed  by  North  Dakota 
radio  stations. 


Births 


In  Military  Service 

Capt.  James  L.  Holton,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times  and  day  editor  and 
sports  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
the  new  Public  Information  Officer 
for  the  IX  Corps  in  Korea. 


Maj.  Joseph  W.  Schwimmer, 
former  Waterbury,  Conn.,  report¬ 
er  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald,  has  become  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  the  Biological 
Warfare  Center  at  Frederick,  Md. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Third 
Army  Headquarters,  Fort  McPher¬ 
son,  Ga. 


Bower  Hawthorne,  city  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  their  fourth 
daughter.  Prudence,  recently. 

0  0  0 

Bernard  Casserly,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  staff  writer,  and 
Mrs.  Casserly  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Kathleen. 

0  0  0 

Robert  E.  Agnes,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  became  a  father  for  the 
third  time  March  20,  when  his 
second  son,  Thomas  Preston,  was 
born  to  his  wife,  Lorenne. 

0  0* 

Maurice  Petesch,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  became  a  father  for  the 
fourth  time  March  23,  when  his 
third  daughter,  Jennifer  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  was  born  to  his  wife,  Eliz¬ 
abeth. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  Devine,  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  and  Mrs.  Devine  are 
parents  of  a  son,  James,  born 
March  17,  Glenview,  111. 

0  0  0 

Kenneth  L.  Brennan,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  photo-editor, 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  and 
Mrs.  Brennan  are  parents  of  a 
son,  their  second  child,  born 
March  11. 


Daily  at  Aikeiia  S.  C. 

Aken,  S.  C. — ^The  Standard  and 
Review,  tri-weekly  newspaper,  will 
be  converted  to  a  five-day  daily,  it 
is  announced  by  the  publisher, 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  King. 
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Duane  Jones 
Court  ^ttle 
Resumes  Soon 

With  millions  at  stake,  the  long- 
pending  'battle  between  Duane 
Jones,  head  of  the  New  York  City 
advertising  agency  of  that  name, 
and  nine  of  his  former  executives 
(E&  P,  Sept.  1,  ’51,  page  50),  will 
be  resumed  when  the  case  is  set 
for  trial  this  Spring,  according  to 
attorneys  for  Mr.  Jones. 

In  an  order  issued  last  week. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Er¬ 
nest  L.  Hammer  sustained  the  com¬ 
plaint.  This  was  the  second  time 
the  defendants  have  moved  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  action.  Judge  Carroll  G. 
Walter  had  previously  denied  a 
motion  of  the  defendants  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  complaint,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  appeal  was  also  dismissed 
on  March  24  by  the  Appellate 
Division. 

Named  in  the  complaint  against 
the  nine  accused  of  plotting  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc., 
are  Manhattan  Soap  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Frank  G.  Burke,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Manhattan 
Soap. 

The  dispute  started,  according 
to  the  complaint  filed  by  Boyle  & 
Reeves,  attorneys  for  Mr.  Jones, 
on  July  3,  1951.  The  nine  execu¬ 
tives  assertedly  handed  Mr.  Jones 
an  ultimatum  in  which  they  said 
that  if  he  did  not  resign  by  five 
o’clock  on  July  5,  they  would  walk 
out  en  masse  and  take  clients  with 
them.  They  added,  the  attorneys 
stated,  that  the  clients  had  been 
presold  on  the  idea. 

Jones  Refused 

Mr.  Jones  refused  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  Then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  complaint,  the  defend¬ 
ants  carried  out  their  destruction 
of  the  Jones  agency  by  transfer¬ 
ring  a  larger  number  of  the  Jones 
accounts  to  the  Scheideler,  Beck 
&  Werner  agency. 

Defendants  named  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  are:  Joseph  Scheideler,  vice- 
president  and  director;  Robert 
Hayes,  president  and  director; 
Eugene  Hulchizer,  vicepresident, 
secretary  and  director;  Paul  Wer¬ 
ner,  vicepresident  and  director; 
Donald  Gill,  vicepresident;  Rob¬ 
ert  Hughes,  vicepresident;  Law¬ 
rence  Hubbard,  vicepresident;  Phil¬ 
ip  Brooks,  assistant  account  execu¬ 
tive;  and  Joseph  Beck,  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

All  of  these  former  Jones  execu¬ 
tives,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hayes  and  Mr.  Gill,  are  now  with 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner,  Inc., 
formed  last  Sept.  10,  it  is  claimed 
by  three  of  the  defendants. 

(On  March  26.  a  suit  brought 
by  two  former  employes  of  Jones 
Company  for  vacation  pay,  was 
dismissed  with  prejudice  and  on 
the  merits.  With  respect  to  nine 
other  employes  against  whom  no 
conspiracy  charges  have  been 


might  have  been  victimized  by 
those  charged  with  conspiracy.”) 

Accounts 

SB&W,  it  is  alleged,  has  taken 
over  the  following  accounts  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  the  Jones  con¬ 
cern:  Manhattan  Soap  Co.,  Inc.; 
G.  F.  Heublin  &  Bro.,  Inc.;  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.,  Inc.;  Wesson 
Oil  and  Snowdrift  Sales  Co.;  C.  F. 
Mueller  Co.:  The  Borden  Com¬ 
pany;  and  the  Marlin  Firearms 
Company;  and  Mcllhenny  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

In  addition,  it  is  claimed  that 
because  of  the  “wrongful  acts”  of 
the  defendants  the  Jones  Company 
subsequently  resigned  the  following 
accounts:  Mennen  Company; 

Pharmaco  Company;  Joseph  Tet¬ 
ley  &  Co.;  Hudson  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.;  Liwi  Co.;  and  Pty,  Ltd. 

According  to  Boyle  &  Reeves, 
the  case  will  soon  appear  on  the 
calendar  for  trial  and  Milton  Pol¬ 
lack,  prominent  trial  attorney,  has 
been  added  to  the  legal  battery  as 
special  trial  counsel. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Morris 
Eder  has  issued  an  order  directing 
nine  of  the  former  Duane  Jones 
executives  to  appear  and  be  exam¬ 
ined  before  trial  on  the  issue  of 
the  diversion  of  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  from  the  Jones  agency  to 
the  firm  O'f  SB&W. 

■ 

Churchill  Daughter 
At  Brooklyn  Event 

An  appropriately  inscribed 
bronze  plaque  contributed  by  the 
Brooklyn  (fj.  Y.)  Eagle  was  dedi¬ 
cated  March  26  during  ceremonies 
at  426  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  to 
mark  the  birthplace  of  Jennie  Jer¬ 
ome,  later  Lady  Randolph  Church¬ 
ill,  mother  of  Winston  Churchill, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

City  and  state  officials,  as  well 
as  British  consular  envoys  in  this 
country,  participated  in  the  com¬ 
memoration,  which  was  broadcast 
abroad  by  BBC. 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  his¬ 
toric  significance  of  the  Jennie 
Jerome  birthplace  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  in  January  by  Frank  D. 
Schrofh,  publisher  of  the  Eagle, 
to  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Am¬ 
bassador.  Mr.  Churchill’s  ap¬ 
proval  was  received  by  Mr. 
Schroth.  Miss  Sarah  Churchill, 
daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
assisted  at  the  unveiling. 


Wedding  Bells 


Ian  Fleming,  foreign  manager 
of  the  British  Kemsley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Lady  Rothermere,  at 
Port  Maria,  Jamaica,  March  24. 
Lady  Rothermere  was  divorced 
in  February  from  Viscount  Roth¬ 
ermere,  chairman  of  the  company 
which  publishes  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  Evening  News  and  Sunday 
Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Gerry  Markley,  copy- 


BILINGUAL  secretary  in  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Star  circulation 
department — Johanna  Pestel —  en¬ 
abled  a  reporter  to  get  a  feature 
interview  with  Manfred  Dorbandt, 
German  ship  deserter.  Mrs.  Pestel 
and  the  young  sailor  come  from 
the  same  town,  Hamburg. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Paul  W.  Young,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Wilmington 

(Ohio)  News-Journal  and  a  1950 
graduate  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  school  of  journalism,  has 

been  appointed  assistant  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Radio  Station 
WLW,  Cincinnati. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gordon  G.  Agnew,  Jr.,  once 
with  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  appointed  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  director  of  Ben  Sackheim. 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 

*  *  ♦ 

Roger  W.  Roddy,  founder  and 

publisher  of  the  St.  Albans  (N. 

Y.)  Life  and  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Sun  and  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Star- Journal,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  sales  promotion 
position  with  the  Grolier  Society, 
Inc.,  New  York,  which  publishes 
reference  books. 

*  ^  * 

Richard  W.  Workman,  former 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  re¬ 
porter,  now  is  editor  of  the  West 
Virginia  Conservation  Commission 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Peters,  former  Charle.Uon 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  copyreader,  now 
is  director  of  publications  for  the 
West  Virginia  Industrial  and  Pub¬ 
licity  Commission. 

C.  E.  Gregory,  retired  political 
writer  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion. 

*  *  * 

WOODBRIDGE  (WOODY)  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Staff  photographer  for  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
reporter  -  photographer  for  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization.  He  is  due  to 
leave  soon  for  Pakistan  on  his  first 
assignment. 

4>  * 

Hal  Hodges,  former  reporter 
for  the  Valley  Times,  North  Holly¬ 
wood.  Calif.,  and  the  Van  Nuys 


Editors  Study 
Coverage  of 
Local  Civics 

State  College,  Pa. — “One  of 
the  growing  problems  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  handling  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  news  is  the  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
to  snuff  out  news,  to  hide  their 
activities,”  according  to  Kermit 
McFarland,  a  member  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sneaking  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  liters’ 
Seminar  on  Local  Government,  on 
the  campus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  here  March  28-29,  Mr. 
McFarland  discussed  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  in  making  democ¬ 
racy  work.  His  audience  of  67  in¬ 
cluded  48  newspapermen. 

He  maintained  that  news  sup¬ 
pression  at  the  local  government 
level  can  be  blamed  on  two  sources 
.  .  .  the  public  official  who  has 
an  inflated  impression  of  his  own 
importance  and  dignity,  and  the 
newspaper,  which  too  often  takes 
too  long  to  dig  out  the  facts. 

A  view  of  local  government 
problems  was  given  by  Lee  E. 
Colter,  assistant  professor  of  polit¬ 
ical  science,  Penn  State  College. 

He  told  the  newspapermen  that, 
“The  skill  and  depth  with  which 
our  newspapers  are  now  presenting 
local  government  news  is  very 
heartening.”  He  cautioned  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  always  remember  “Politics 
and  citizen^Lp  mean  the  same 
thing.  You  should  not  be  afraid 
of  controversy.” 

Williams  H.  Markus,  counsel  for 
Pennsylvania  Municipal  Authori¬ 
ties,  said  the  Authority,  as  one  of 
the  tools  of  government,  has  found 
its  greatest  development  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  there  are  400. 

The  result  of  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  following  Mr.  Markus’  re¬ 
marks  indicated  that  not  enough 
editors  are  customarily  covering 
all  Authority  meetings.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  local  areas 
where  this  type  of  government  is 
particularly  strong,  it  was  asserted 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  full  cooperation 
from  the  Authorities  in  providing 
adequate  news  coverage. 

Dr.  Paul  Wueller,  associate  di¬ 
rector,  Joint  State  Government 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  confused  state  of  real 
estate  assessments  in  relationship 
to  providing  the  revenues  for  local 
government  operations. 

The  program  was  arranged  by 
Hugh  Wagnon,  president  of  the 
PSNE,  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Political  Science  at  Penn 
State,  the  participation  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Institutes  of  Local 


lodged  Duane  Jones  voluntarily  reader  for  the  Minneapolis  (Calif.)  NeM’.v,  is  now  studying  for  Government  at  Penn  State,  the 

agreed  to  a  settlement  of  $1,300  (Minn.)  Star,  and  Stanley  F.  his  master's  degree  at  the  Univer-  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 

rather  than  “penalize  anyone  who  Drewry,  March  29.  sity  of  Southern  California.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


‘■TWICE  AS  MUCH  PiaURE  SPACE  at  about  half 
the  cost  per  inch  in  the  past  year  is  our 
record  with  two  Scan  -  a  -  gravers,”  says 
General  Manager  Harr>'  A.  Sward.  “\Ve 
now  print  direct,  with  very  good  results.” 


“NEWSSTAND  SALES  HAVE  INCREASED  and  circu¬ 
lation  generally  is  up  because  we  get  more 
and  later  pictures  in  our  final  edition  — 
made  possible  by  our  Scan-a-gravers,”  says 
Circulation  Manager  Mel  Kappler. 


"ECONOMY,  PRODUaiON  SPEED,  l)etter  (piality 
are  notable  benefits  derived  from  our 
Scan-a-gravers,”  says  Editor  Jack  Sundine. 
“In  our  opinion,  this  process  takes  news¬ 
paper  engraving  out  of  the  luxur>-  class.” 


"WE  GET  BEHER  REPRODUOION  than  originally 
submitted  photographs  by  obtaining  nega¬ 
tives,  getting  our  own  prints,  and  making 
Scan-a-gravings,”  says  Lynn  Callaway, 
Outdoor  and  Feature-Page  Editor. 


“TODAY'S  PinURES  IN  TODAY'S  PAPER  is  a  real- 
it>-  since  we  got  our  Scan-a-gravers,”  says 
City  Editor  Jack  Thompson.  “We  take  pic¬ 
tures  later  than  our  competition;  repro¬ 
duction  is  as  good  or  better.” 


"SCAN-A-CRAVINCS  HOLD  THE  FAST  AOION  in 

sports  pictures  very  well,”  says  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Russ  Kiesele.  “Because  the  process  is 
fast  we  use  more  and  later  pictures,  and 
we  can  do  a  better  layout  job,  too.” 


"PiaURES  LOOK  ALMOST  AS  ALIVE  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  when  they  appear  in  the  paper  by 
means  of  the  Scan-a-graver,’  says 
W'omen’s  Editor  Mabel  Wiese.  “We  also 
appreciate  the  speed  of  the  process.” 


"SCAN-A-GRAVINGS  HELP  QUALITY  because  the 
photographer  can  control  the  picture  from 
exposure  to  press,”  says  Photo  Chief  John 
A.  Mills.  “C)ur  costs  now  make  pictures 
an  economy  instead  of  a  luxury.” 


"EASY  AND  QUICK  CUHING  is  a  very  helpful 
feature  of  Scan-a-gravings,”  says  State  and 
Farm  Editor  Cliff  Lant.  “Thus,  mortises 
to  overcome  space  problems  are  simple 
and  so  are  last-minute  layout  adjustments.” 


*  You  con  gat  thete  advantages  For  your  paper  tool  Write  today 
for  complete  information  about  the  Scan-a-graver,  and  learn  how  you 
can  save  money  and  give  your  readers  better  service  with  it.  And  ask 
tor  your  copy  of  "Impressions,"  Fairchild's  quarterly  publication  that 
will  help  you  exploit  the  techniques  and  possibilities  of  photo  journalism. 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Von  Wyck  Boule¬ 
vard,  Jamaica  1,  New  York.  Deportment  100-36A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dick  Miller  of  Circus 
Passes  On  a  Few  Tips 


By  James  L  CoUings 


Stories  and  pictures  had  al-  made  a  nuisance  of  themselves, 
ready  been  run  in  the  newspapers  “We  had  one  guy  from  a  maga- 
heralding  that  magnificent!  that  zine  who  used  to  come  to  every 
terrific!  that  amazing!  that  su-  matinee  and  just  curl  up  on  an 
perb!  production  —  the  Greatest  elephant  stool,  watching  the  show. 
Show  on  Earth  —  and  here  was  I  don't  remenyber  that  he  ever 
Dick  Miller  sitting  in  his  hotel  made  a  picture  or  even  pretended 
room  waiting  to  go  to  work.  to.  1  finally  had  to  throw  him  out. 

Dick,  40  and  Sarasota-tanned  “At  any  rate,  circus  people  are 
and  balding,  is  the  official  photo-  very  cooperative.  All  you  have  to 
grapiher  for  Ringling  Bros,  and  do  is  know  when  to  shoot  them. 
Barnum  and  Bailey  You-Know-  You  can't  expect  them  to  pose 
What,  kids.  He's  been  with  the  just  before  their  act  when  they  are 
press  department  for  the  past  10  tense,  or  immediately  after  when 
years,  during  which  time  he’s  made  they  are  tired  and  want  only  to 
several  thousand  pictures.  Matter  relax.  It's  best  to  give  them  a  half 
of  fact,  he  averages  around  1,000  hour  or  so.  They  understand  pub- 
negatives  a  year,  he  says.  licity  and  appreciate  it. 

Trader  Miller  “This,  of  course,  is  just  a  per- 

One  of  seven  children,  out  of  sonal’  opinion,  but  I  think  the  best 
Chicago,  Dick  became  interested  pictures  to  be  had  are  those  of  the 
in  photography  while  in  his  teens,  elephants  and  the  girls  on  the 
and  now  he  owns  a  Rollei,  Speed  Spanish  web.  Clowns  are  excellent. 
Graphic,  two  exposure  meters,  and  loo.  The  hardest  shots  to  make,  I 
a  Certo  Dollina,  a  German  camera  believe,  are  the  aerials  and  the 
with  a  fast  lens  that  he  picked  up  easiest  are  die  clowns.” 
for  $25  and  the  trade-in  of  a  bat-  Occupational  Hazards 

fro  f  ”  h  I  What  are  the  hazards  of  the 
1  m  a  nut  on  trading,  he  said,  . 

“and  I  think  that  for  all-around  ^e  laughed,  “you  see 


This  picture  by  Schuyler  Hixson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


work  you  can't  beat  the  Rollei. 
It's  my  favorite.” 


this  thumb?”  The  middle  part  of 


_ _ _ _  I _  .  the  nail  was  torn  out.  “I  got  that 

alnntr  npiwc  Gargantua,  Jr.,  last  month  in 

pass  along  to  news  photographers  r-i  -a  i  •  u-  i  • 

assiened  to  cover  the  circus  Dick‘>  ‘  his  cage  making 

“K”  f  f  a  few  shots  of  him  and  when  1 

Well,  he  answered,  most  of  i  •  j  j  ,  i  i  i  .  u  u- 

.,1 _ decided  to  leave  I  had  to  push  him 

them  probably  know  more  about  -j  ,  i-  u  .  .u  j  n 

I  u...  _ _  I _  aside  to  climb  out  the  door.  He 

It  than  I  do,  but  perhaps  1  can  anmrentlv  didn't  like  that  and  bit 
advise  the  young  cameramen  com-  ^  ,  .  . 

ing  along,  the  oL  who  have  never  ™  f  ^  moved  past  him 
covered  the  big  show.  ^  bee"  kicked  by  a 

“One  of  the  most  important  ‘^^‘'"^1  and  clawed  by  a  lion,  and 

things  is  to  arrive  early  for  the  T  I  " 

performance  and  get  in  tWh  with 

one  of  the  press  agents  who  will  “The  trainer  was  there  with  a 
then  introduce  you  around.  U-shaped  prong  to  keep  the  bears 

“This  way,  the  photographer  l^ck.  Even  though  I  was  on  the 
gets  the  feels  of  things  and  knows  outside  of  the  cage,  there  was  al- 
what  to  expect.  Of  course,  it’s  ideal  ways  the  danger  they  could  reach 
if  the  newsman  can  attend  a  per-  through  and  grab  me. 
formance  before  shooting  so  he  “Well,  I  got  concentrating  on 
will  be  prepared  for  the  key  peo-  the  job  and  was  leaning  down  like 
pie  and  animal  acts  and  events,  this  looking  into  my  Rollei  when. 

Publicity-Wise  suddenly,  it  dawned  on  me  that  all 

“At  any  rate,  when  dealing  with  {  something  white, 

performed,  ask  them  what  tjpe  of  [  “P  there  was  the 

tricks  they  do  and  what  i^kes  «t}ly  this  far  away  from  me, 

the  best  picture  of  their  act. 

“I  would  suggest  caution,  too.  plfmg  me.  1  rolled  back  and  away 
on  certain  kindTof  pictures.  You  the  cage  a  very  ^ared  boy. 

can’t  just  go  up  to  an  elephant  Jhe  audien^  thought  it  was  very 
that’s  carrying  a  girl  and  shoot  off  h  wasn  t  until  the  next 

bulbs,  or  try  the  same  thing  with  ‘hat  I  could  see  the  humor  in 
a  lion  tamer  and  his  act. 

“N  ewspaper  photographers  you  believe  the  newspapers 

haven’t  pulled  rocks  like  this.  They  do  a  good  job  of  photo  coverage? 
usually  know  what  they  want,  wait  “Yes,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  con- 
till  the  proper  moment  and  then  vinced  that  most  news  cameramen 
get  it,  without  disturbing  patron,  feature  the  stars  too  much.  There 
performer  or  animal.  But  we’ve  is  a  lot  of  behind-the-scenes  mate- 
had  magazine  men  right  here  in  rial  that  could  be  played  up.  The 
Madison  Square  Garden  who’ve  papers  just  seem  to  miss  it.” 


Hixson's  Tragic 
Picture  Wins 

Schuyler  Hixson,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  photographer,  won 
the  1951  contest  for  excellence  in 
news  photography  conducted  by 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

APME  President  Herbert  F. 
Corn  announced  the  awards  this 
week. 

Mr.  Hixson’s  photo,  “My  Little 
Girl.”  shows  a  father  kneeling  in 
grief  beside  his  1 7-months-old 
daughter,  injured  by  a  truck.  In 
the  background  is  the  child’s 
mother  being  comforted  by  a 
neighbor. 

Coincidentally  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  award  to  the  picture, 
the  little  girl’s  father  killed  him¬ 
self  with  a  shotgun,  police  re¬ 
ported.  His  wife  said  they  had 
been  arguing  about  his  drinking. 
The  child  in  the  prize  picture  is 
one  of  seven  children  who  survive. 

“My  Little  Girl”  received  28 
points  out  of  a  possible  30  and 
topped  250  other  entries.  Mr. 
Hixson  will  receive  a  $100  cash 
prize.  Also,  his  name  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  silver  and  oak  plaque 
in  the  AP  General  Offices. 

Second  place  went  to  “Thou 
Waterest  the  Earth”  by  Harvey 
Belgin  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  with  17  points.  “Brownie’s 
Dead,”  by  Roger  Wrenn  of  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  scored  15 
points  for  third  place. 

Judges  were  Coleman  A.  Har¬ 
well,  editor  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean;  J.  Edward  Murray,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror;  and  Richard  A.  Thorn¬ 


burgh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Hixson’s  photo  was  given 
two  firsts  and  a  third  and  was  the 
only  entry  to  receive  votes  from 
all  three  judges. 

An  “Exceptional  Merit”  cita¬ 
tion  was  voted  “Well  I’ll  Be 
Darned,”  a  photo  showing  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  registering  sur¬ 
prise  when  told  of  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur’s  recall.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  by  Francis  Grandy  of 
Stars  &  Stripes,  European  edition. 
Since  Stars  &  Stripes  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  AP,  the  photo  was  not 
eligible  for  the  contest. 

Other  point-winners: 

“The  Johnny  Bright  Football 
‘Incident’,”  a  three-picture  se¬ 
quence  by  Don  Ultang  and  John 
Robinson  of  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register — 14  points. 

“Mental  Patient  Leaps”  by 
Charles  Bennett  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  and  “Bon 
Voyage,”  by  George  Torrie  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News — 9  each. 

“Rough  Going  for  Fireman”  by 
Don  Pasquarella  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  and  “Safe  or  Out” 
by  Dean  Conger  of  the  Denver 
Post — 8  each. 

“Created  Free  and  Equal,”  by 
Howard  Robbins  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  Bulletin,  and  “Men  of 
the  Hour’’  by  Arthur  Hager,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune — 6 
each. 

“Will  She  Live?”  by  W.  S.  Milli¬ 
gan  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Pro¬ 
gress-Bulletin,  “Hold  Up  Man.” 
by  Delmar  Watson  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror,  and  “Words  Will 
Never  Harm  Me”  by  Tony  Cor- 
daro  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune — 5  each. 
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Kodak 


Whether  the  picture’s  a  rush  job  or  an  assignment  on  which  you 
can  take  your  time,  Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film,  Type  B,  fits 
every  press  photographer’s  needs. 

Type  B’s  high  speed  and  your  fast  shutter  stop  action  cold.  And 
it’s  equally  good  for  food  page  shots  or  society  portraits.  Its  nicely 
balanced  sensitivity  to  highlight  and  shadow  gives  you  uniformly 
good  negatives  for  easy  printing. 

When  developing,  Kodak  DK-60a  Developer  is  suggested  for 
genecal  use;  for  top  developing  speed,  use  Kodak  Dektol. 

If  you  haven’t  used  Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film,  Type  B, 
order  some  from  your  Kodak  dealer. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATES 


Nat*l  Cartoonists  Society 
Aims  for  Prestige,  Fun 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Ar  FIRST  glance  the  two  major 
aims  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  would  seem  to  be  definite¬ 
ly  incompatible. 

An  organization  ~ 

which  strives  to 
cloak  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  an 
aura  of  dignified 
nation-wide  re¬ 
spectability  is  one 
thing,  and  a  gang 
of  guys  who  con- 
vene  once  a 
month  for  an 
evening  of  unre¬ 
strained  hilarity 
is  quite  another.  Yet  NCS,  which 
started  on  its  seventh  year  last 
month,  has  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  meeting  both  goals. 

In  the  respect  and  dignity  de¬ 
partment.  the  Society  has  repeat¬ 
edly  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  for 

tA#  photo~quiz  that  doet  gh«  **bi**' 


Patterson 


ADVERTISING’S 
SMARTEST 
AHENTION- 
GET  ’ER 


outstanding  contributions  to  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  campaigns.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  work  the  members 
have  been  invited  to  breakfast 
with  President  Truman,  and  have 
received  many  individual  awards. 
The  latest  of  these,  a  new  silver 
medal  just  minted  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  was  presented 
last  week  to  Alex  Raymond,  cre¬ 
ator  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate's  “Rip  Kirby”  strip  and  out¬ 
going  president  of  NCS. 

Charity  Aid 

In  addition,  the  Society  has 
helped  hospitals  and  clinics,  both 
in  fund-raising  and  patients'  mo¬ 
rale  building,  has  done  youth  re¬ 
habilitation  work  and  aided  vari¬ 
ous  national  charities.  An  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  its  work  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  Indigent  Fund  for 
cartoonists  who  have  fallen  on 
hard  times. 

These  and  allied  activities  have 
gained  for  the  Society  and  its 
•  members  a  prestige  which  car¬ 
toonists  never  enjoyed  before.  But 


300-odd  members,  are  held  at  the 
Illustrators’  Club  in  New  York. 
One  of  the  Society’s  major  aims 
is  the  construction  of  their  own 
clubhouse,  and  funds  for  that 
purpose  are  now  being  accumu¬ 
lated.  John  Pierotti,  New  York 
Post  cartoonist  and  perennial 
treasurer  of  NCS  expects  to  see 
the  project  launched  by  1956,  the 
organization’s  tenth  anniversary. 

Another  NCS  activity  in  the 
lighter  vein  is  the  publication  of 
the  Cartoonist,  a  more  or  less 
quarterly  magazine  which  the  Post 
Office  Department,  for  some  ob¬ 
scure  reason,  continues  to  trans¬ 
mit  through  the  mails. 

Patterson  New  President 

The  new  president  of  NCS, 
elected  last  month  by  acclamation, 
is  Russell  Patterson,  noted  illus¬ 
trator  and  designer  and  creator  of 
the  Sunday  “Mamie”  strip  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  NCS  in  1946,  and  succeeds 
Rube  Goldberg,  Milton  Caniff  and 
Alex  Raymond  as  president. 


sales  manager  of  Phoenix  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  New  York. 

♦  *  • 

An  exhibit  of  100  original  car¬ 
toons  by  H.  T.  Webster,  on  loan 
from  the  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  touring  Canada  under 
the  auspices  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co. 

*  *  * 

About  600  citizens  of  Wood- 
stock,  111.  turned  out  March  26  to 
storm  the  McHenry  county  jail 
and  stage  a  mock  lynching  of 
“Larry,”  a  recent  villain  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate’s  “Dick  Tracy”  strip. 
Chester  Gould,  creator  of  the 
strip,  was  on  hand  for  the  necktie 
party. 

■ 

Sarasota,  Fla., 
Will  Get  New 
Evening  Paper 

Sarasota,  Fla.  —  The  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune  will  be  converted 


Though  his  “Mamie”  strip  is  not  to  morning  publication  April  16. 


yet  two  years  old,  Mr.  Patterson 
has  been  one  of  America’s  out¬ 
standing  cartoonists  since  the 
flapper  era.  He  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  1952  Gold  Medal 
Award  of  the  Academy  of  Design¬ 
ing,  which  cited  his  “consistent 
and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  field  of  fine  design  for  a  period 


an  equally  important  function  of  of  25  years  .  .  ,  exceptional  orig 


write  for  tear  gheeta  to  ••  • 

DEMOCRAT-TRIBUNE 

Box  379  Cormi,  III. 


( 


NCS,  at  least  so  far  as  the  mem- 
bCiS  are  concerned,  are  the  month¬ 
ly  dinner-meetings  where  dignity 
generally  goes  by  the  boards  and 
informality  reigns.  After  an  oc¬ 
casionally  controversial  business 
session,  the  meetings  feature  en 


inality  and  distinction  in  creating 
designs  for  such  diversified  realms 
as  the  fashion  trade,  the  theatre, 
motion  pictures,  magazine  illus¬ 
trations  and  newspaper  features 
.  .  .  and  distinguished  efforts  which 
have  served  as  a  guide  and  inspir- 


j  tertainment  programs  which  some-  ation  to  the  designing  talents  of 


times  include  what  NCS  minutes 
soberly  refer  to  as  “eedysiasts.” 

NCS  meetings,  usually  attended 
by  more  than  half  of  the  Society’s 


Hobbyhorse  hours... 

Everybody  likes  pursuing  leisure— but  it’s  more  fun 
to  catch  it!  The  hobbyist  knows  how . . .  gets  most 
mileage  from  the  clock  and  the  calendar.  ..turns  his 
spare  time  into  productive  pleasure  in  home  workshop  or  camera 
lab... gets  new  ideas  and  inspiration  from  two  illustrated  weekly 

Leisure  time  features 

“Mr.  Fixit,’’  by  Harold  Smith... for  gadgeteers 
who  gel  a  big  kick  from  small  tools ...  tells  the 
things  to  make,  how  to  do  surgery  on  mechanical 
appliances ...  popular  with  gals  as  well  as  the  guys!  And  “Behind 
the  Camera.”  by  Robert  L.  McIntyre,  for  darkroom  devotees 
and  shutter  bugs . . .  how  to  get  most  fun  from  lens  and  lab.  Both 
fine  features  hold  and  build  the  reading  audience!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slolt,  Manager . . . 

Chieaga  Tribune^^JVett?  Yark  IVeu?s 

Nawm  BuUatna,  IVeim  York 
isjgnnscate  Tribune  Tower,  CMeoao 


America  and  the  world.' 

Many  editors  and  publishers 
will  have  a  chance  to  glimpse 
some  of  the  workings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  members  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Dinner  to  be  held  during 
ANPA  Convention  week  this 
month,  when  NCS  will  present  its 
yearly  Billy  DeBeck  Award  to 
the  outstanding  cartoonist  of  the 
year. 

CT-NYN  Offers  Ike  Series 

A  five-article  series  on  the 
career  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  offered  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  series  is  Lowell  Lim- 
pus,  chief  of  the  New  York  News 
U.N.  bureau  and  for  many  years 
a  diplomatic  and  military  corre¬ 
spondent. 

For  the  present  series  Mr. 
Limpus  has  interviewed  many  of 
Gen.  Eisenhower’s  associates.  The 
articles  will  run  to  1,500  words 
each. 

News  and  Notes 

Edward  St.  John,  formerly  ac¬ 
tive  in  television  and  advertising 
promotion,  has  been  appointed 


and  at  the  same  time  Lindsay 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  establish 
the  Sarasota  Journal  as  an  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

David  B.  Lindsay,  publisher, 
said  the  growth  of  Sarasota,  which 
has  doubled  its  population  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  “has 
made  it  necessary  to  expand  our 
operations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  the  morning  and  evening 
fields.” 

The  Herald-Tribune,  now  in  its 
27th  year,  will  be  published  every 
morning.  It  has  been  published 
each  evening,  except  Saturday,  and 
on  Sunday.  The  Journal  will  be 
published  each  afternoon,  except 
Saturdays,  and  the  two  papers  will 
be  combined  in  their  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  papers  will  employ  Tele¬ 
typesetters  in  carrying  on  much  of 
their  expanded  operations. 

While  they  will  be  published 
in  the  same  plant,  the  papers  will 
maintain  separate  staffs  and  indi¬ 
vidual  editorial  policies,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  said.  They  will  be  politically 
independent,  he  added. 

David  B.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Florida  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  will  be  general  mana¬ 
ger,  with  George  Bauer,  former 
manager  of  newspapers  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Nevada,  as  business 
manager. 

John  W.  Bloomer  will  continue 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune.  P.  H.  Harris,  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald-Tribune,  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal. 

■ 

Chipperfield  Named 

Frank  L.  Chipperfield,  formerly 
media  director  at  Hewitt,  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  Greater 
Weeklies  Associates,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representative  for  a 
group  of  238  weekly  newspapers. 
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“They  never  missed 


an  issue ! 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

Republic  Building  •  Cleveland  1,Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  strong  in  a  strong  and 
tree  America.  Republic  can  REMAIN 
strong  only  in  an  America  that  remains 
strong  and  free  ...  an  America  whose 
people,  farms,  homes  and  businesses  are  all  enriched 
by  the  chemist’s  magic.  And,  through  the  Chemical 
Industry,  Republic  servet  America.  Many  tons  ot 
carbon,  alloy  and,  especially,  stainless  steels  .  .  . 
much  of  it  from  Republic’s  mills  .  .  ,  are  needed 
each  year  for  chemical  vats,  work  tables,  acid  tanks, 
centrifuges,  ventilation  ducts,  autoclaves,  tubing 
and  countless  other  types  of  steel  equipment  by 
which  steel,  through  chemistry,  helps  tap  Nature's 
untold  wealth  of  better  living  for  all  America, 

*  *  ♦ 

Tbit  message  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  national  | 
tttagazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  communities  | 
where  Reptthlic  mills,  mitees  attd  offices  are  located.  I 
For  a  full  color  reprint,  or  permission  to  reprint,  I 
write  Dept.  L,  ReptMic  Steel,  Clevelased  I,  Ohio.  J 


"Just  look  at  that  nuts! 


"That’s  what  a  fire,  a  few  axes  and  a  couple 
tons  of  water  can  do  to  a  place.  But  you’ve 
got  to  give  Editor  Grimes  and  the  boys  a 
lot  of  credit  .  .  .  they  didr^t  miss  an  edition, 
fire  or  no  fire. 


"'They’re  over  in  their  new  home  now  . . .  still 
printing  the  news,  telling  the  truth  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  people’s  rights  like  they’ve  been 
doing  for  the  last  forty-two  years. 


"Y’know,  when  I  look  at  that  boarded-up 
door,  the  broken  windows  and  the  ’closed’ 
sign,  it  reminds  me  of  how  newspapers  in 
some  other  countries  get  closed  down  .  .  . 
Jor  keeps  ...  by  governments  that  hate  the 
idea  of  free  press  . . .  that  can’t  take  criti¬ 
cism  . . .  that  don’t  believe  in  free  speech. 


that’s  what  happens  when  government 
of,  by  and  for  the  people  becomes  govern¬ 
ment  of,  by  and  for  the  government!  It’s  ’Good¬ 
bye,  Freedom’  then  .  .  .  and  with  it  go  Free 
Worship,  Free  Elections,  Free  Enterprise  .  . . 
all  those  Freedoms  that  make  you  glad  you’re 
a  citizen  of  this  country  instead  of  a  socialistic 
or  communistic  one. 


"Praise  the  Lord,  we’re  still  a  free  people  over 
here.  We  can  still  choose  our  own  churches, 
our  own  friends,  our  own  jobs  (like  mine 
at  Republic)  and  our  own  political  parties. 
We  can  praise  our  government  for  wise  deci¬ 
sions  or  criticize  it  for  reckless  spending  of 
taxpayers’  hard-earned  dollars  .  .  .  without 
fear  of  secret  police  or  concentration  camps. 


"But  .  .  .  let’s  not  get  careless  about  it.  After 
all,  the  people  in  those  dictator-plagued 
countries  used  to  enjoy  a  lot  of  these  Free¬ 
doms.  Unfortunately,  some  of  them  got 
careless  and  handed  over  their  rights,  one 
by  one,  to  governments  which  promised  to 
‘take  care  of  them.' 


"Me  . . .  I’ll  take  my  Freedoms  with  no  ’hand¬ 
out’  strings  anach^.  How  about  you.  Friend?’’ 
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PROMOTION 

‘Advertising  Helps  You  V 
Try  It  in  Your  Paper 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Now  ONCE  AGAIN  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  is  all  concerned 
with  its  own  public  relations.  Too 
many  people  seem  to  hold  adver¬ 
tising  in  too  low  esteem.  Despite 
the  good  work  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  despite  the  good  work  of 
advertising  and  its  practitioners  on 
many  other  fronts,  the  situation 
seems  to  get  no  better  fast. 

It’s  a  strange  fact,  and  a  sad 
one,  that  we  learn,  but  hard.  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  jolted  many 


“But,”  said  an  official  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  “This  sales  increase  in  1951 
is  only  the  beginning."  Now  ready¬ 
ing  the  program  for  the  second 
year,  the  company  believes  they  can 
parlay  increased  sales  results  in  the 
>'ears  to  come. 

Pick  up  your  copy  of  the  March  28 
issue  of  Printers’  Ink.  (If  you 
can't  find  it,  send  us  2Sc  for  an¬ 
other.)  Note  the  first  of  four 
paragraphs  that  are  preceded  by  a 
“Bull’s  Eye.”  The  first  one  says, 
“For  the  first  time  consistent  sch^- 
ules  of  local  newspiipers”  were  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  local 
media. 

At  tbe  close  of  1951,  this  fine  com¬ 
pany  had  more  than  7,000  retailers 
in  all  iiarts  of  the  country  tied  in 
with  their  over-all  plan  of  selling 
and  consistent  advertising.  Last 
year  it  spent  around  $2,000,000  for 
-^pace  advertising,  and  another 
$7.50,000  in  cooperative  advertising. 

You  will  get  two  benefits  from 
reading  this  Printers’  Ink  article; 

First — a  sales  idea  that  you  may  be 
al)le  to  use  right  now.  If  you 
didn’t  get  any  of  the  $750,000  spent 
last  year,  contact  the  nearest  Amer¬ 
ican-Standard  dealer.  About  1,200 
of  them  are  .scattered  all  over  the 
country,  one  in  every  major  mar¬ 
ket. 

.•\nd  second,  you’ll  get  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  kind  of  material  we 


advertisers  back  to  their  basics 
when  it  brought  home  to  them  the 
fundamental  fact  that  “all  business 
is  local.”  Harry  Truman  seems  to 
have  known  this  a  lot  more  intu¬ 
itively  than  most  of  the  smart 
Madison  Avenue  advertising  gents. 
His  1948  whistle-stop  campaign 
was  certainly  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  “all  voting  is  local.”  It 
won,  too. 

It’s  just  as  basic  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  that  “all  opinion  is  local.” 


give  our  23,475 
subscribers  every 
week  that  consist¬ 
ently  attracts  to 
Printers’  Ink  the 
largest  combined 
audience  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and 
agencies  that  you 
can  reach  any- 
zvhere. 

Many  things  are 
involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  any  sales  drive  a  success.  But 
the  backbone  of  the  most  successful 
campaign  is,  as  was  reported  in 
this  and  other  Printers’  Ink  ar¬ 
ticles,  consistent  schedules. 

You  find  the  same  thing  true  in 
advertising  to  advertisers.  Each 
year  more  newspapers  start  to 
advertise  in  Printers’  Ink.  Some 
use  but  1/6  of  a  page  to  tell  with 
consistent  schedules  the  story  of 
their  market.  Others  use  full  pages. 
VMiatever  your  budget  allows,  we 
believe  that  you,  too,  should  tell 
our  readers — the  advertising  man¬ 
agement,  sales  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  who  make  the  buying  de¬ 
cisions —  the  importance  of  your 
market.  “Advertising  to  Adver¬ 
tisers”  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
ventures  you  ever  started. 

When  can  we  have  a  talk  with  you 
about  wliat  Printers’  Ink  can  do  to 
help  you  sell  more  advertising? 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON.  JR. 

APVERTISING  niRECTOB 


And  if  you’re  going  to  start  build¬ 
ing  a  good  opinion  of  advertising 
among  people,  you’re  going  to 
have  to  start  at  the  local  level— 
and  not  from  some  office  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  That,  at  least,  is  one 
man’s  opinion. 

No,  it’s  more  than  one  man’s 
opinion.  Somebody  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
must  feel  this  way  about  it,  too. 
Perhaps  that’s  the  explanation  for 
the  full  page  editorial  feature  the 
Commercial  Appeal  ran  some 
weeks  ago  headlined  “Advertising 
Helps  You.” 

This  is  a  splendid  page.  It 
ought  to  appear  in  every  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country — or  at  least,  a 
page  like  this.  Our  money  says 
this  would  do  one  whale  of  a  lot 
to  change  public  thinking  about 
advertising. 

“Advertising  Helps  You”  was 
written  by  Robert  Talley,  a  staff 
reporter.  It  tells  about  advertising 
in  terms  of  the  local  citizen,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  is  reading 
the  paper.  Advertising,  as  a  sub¬ 
head  explains,  is  the  “world’s 
strangest  industry.”  It  “spends 
five  billion  dollars  each  year,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  costs  nobody 
anything.”  Even  better  than  that, 
the  story,  as  it  develops,  shows 
how  it  saves  people  money.  “Ad¬ 
vertising,”  reads  a  banner  line 
across  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
“means  mass  demand  and  mass 
production  for  lower  prices.” 

Persuasive  Page 

One  of  the  best  things  about 
this  story  is  that  it  has  a  local 
application.  Local  firms  are  talked 
about,  local  people  are  quoted. 
Perhaps  we’re  too  prejudiced  to 
look  at  this  sort  of  thing  with  cold 
objectivity,  but  our  feeling  is  that 
this  is  a  most  persuasive  page. 

So  it  was  smart  of  H.  W.  Tush- 
ingham,  retail  ad  manager,  to  send 
reprints  of  this  page  to  his  local 
advertisers  pointing  out  to  them 
what  a  good  job  this  feature  is 
doing  for  advertising.  Certainly 
advertisers  have  a  large  stake  in 
the  public  opinion  of  advertising. 
And  it  would  be  a  smart  idea  for 
the  Commercial  Appeal  to  let  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  ad  agencies 
see  this  page,  too. 

Yes,  if  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion  is  going  to  do  anything  to 
build  a  better  climate  for  adver¬ 
tising,  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  how 
to  start — at  the  local  level. 

Fashion  Notes 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
our  mail  gets  heavy  with  Spring 
fashion  sections,  and  although  they 
are  all  of  them  good,  they  seem 
pretty  much  to  follow  a  pattern. 
That’s  why  the  32-page  tabloid 
“Easter  Fashion  Notes”  section 
produced  last  week  by  the  New 
Castle  (Ind.)  Courier  -  Times 
stands  out.  It’s  got  an  idea  to  it 
that’s  just  enough  off  the  beaten 
path  to  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

As  Business  Manager  Walter 
Chambers,  Jr.  put  it,  the  Courier- 
Times  wanted  to  put  out  a  section 
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(^.Advertisement) 

American-S+andarcl 
ups  its  sales  $14,000,000 

Complete  story  of  this  big  increase 
appeared  in  the  March  28  Printers'  Ink 


that  would  be  “something  more 
than  a  sucker  sheet  for  advertis¬ 
ers.”  So  the  lads  and  the  lassies 
put  their  heads  together  and  came 
up  with  a  section  that  devotes  it¬ 
self  both  to  women’s  and  men’s 
fashions. 

But  more  than  this,  they  gave 
the  section  a  smart  local  angle.  All 
the  fashions  modeled  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  are  modeled  on  and  by  local 
people,  and  all  the  clothes  come 
from  the  stocks  of  local  stores. 

Even  more  than  this,  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Times  staged  a  contest — a  local 
contest,  of  course — for  the  10  best 
dressed  women,  and  the  10  best  ^ 
dressed  men.  Their  pictures  make 
two  of  the  most  interesting  spreads 
in  the  section. 

This  is  the  kind  of  section  that 
holds  genuine  reader  interest.  It 
follows  that  it  must  hold  real 
productiveness  for  the  advertisers 
in  it. 

Poll  to  PoU 

Lots  of  people  are  always  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  opinion  polls. 
And  the  question  you  hear  most 
often,  as  the  pollsters  will  tell  you, 
is,  “Why  haven’t  I  ever  been  in¬ 
terviewed?” 

So  Promotion  Director  Otto 
Silha  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  eager  to  increase  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Tribune’s  Minnesota 
poll,  uses  that  very  question  as  the 
arresting  headline  of  a  full-page 
ad.  The  ad  explains  just  how  the 
polls  work  in  copy  that  provides 
simple  answers  to  common  ques¬ 
tions.  The  ad  tells  not  only  how 
the  poll  works,  but  what  Minne¬ 
sotans  have  learned  from  it  in  its 
eight  years,  and  what  is  the  use  of 
having  it  at  all. 

This  is  a  good  ad,  and  a  good 
promotion,  and,  in  an  election  year 
when  the  poll  will  be  hot  news,  a 
timely  one. 

Canadian 

“There’s  nothing  else  like  it”  is 
what  the  Toronto  (Can.)  Star 
Weekly  titles  its  current  booklet 
showing  its  circulation  distribu¬ 
tion,  repeating  the  thought  here 
and  there  throughout  the  booklet 
until  you  are  almost — as  they  want 
you  to  be — convinced.  As  usual 
with  promotion  from  the  Star 
Weekly,  this  is  a  handsomely  de¬ 
signed  booklet  that  performs  its 
function  efficiently  and  well. 

From  the  Star  Weekly’s  new 
competitor.  Weekend,  comes  a  set 
of  three  file-size  volumes  that 
carry  the  aptly  descriptive  but 
somewhat  forbidding  caption  “En¬ 
cyclopedia.”  However,  that’s  what 
they  are — an  encyclopedia  of  mar¬ 
ket  information  about  Weekend. 

“Encyclopedia”  adds  up  to  one 
of  the  most  thorough  market  data 
jobs  we  have  ever  seen. 

■ 

Reporter's  Estate 

Waterbury,  Conn. — ^Walter  R- 
Brooks,  veteran  political  reporter 
of  the  Waterbury  American,  left 
an  estate  valued  at  $33,836. 
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Pretty  Preppers 
The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  is 
running  a  series  of  “Pretty  Prep- 
per”  pictures  as  cover  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Sunday  Magazine.  A  photogra¬ 
pher  visits  each  high  school  cam¬ 
pus  in  turn,  selects  a  pretty  girl, 
then  consults  the  faculty  for  her 
background  and  then,  with  permis¬ 
sion,  takes  a  picture  for  the  tabloid 
cover.  The  feature  series  is  pro¬ 
moted  with  banners  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  orange,  green  and  white 
trucks.  Page  proofs  of  the  cover 
picture  are  pulled  and  circulated 
in  the  district  in  which  the  school 
that  is  featured  is  located.  A  check 
on  one  of  the  first  districts  in 
which  a  “Pretty  Prepper”  was  se¬ 
lected  showed  that  circulation  went 
up  300  copies. 

Out  in  the  Open 

“Out  in  the  Open,’’  a  new 
sportsmen’s  column  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  JJerald-Journal,  Her¬ 
ald- American  (Sunday),  provides 
the  outdoor  man  (and  woman) 
with  a  place  to  air  anecdotes,  ex¬ 
periences  and  feelings  about  his  fa¬ 
vorite  outdoor  sport.  The  feature, 
the  idea  of  Alexander  F.  (Casey) 

Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
papers,  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
deals  with  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
camping,  archery  and  other  out¬ 
door  sports.  It  is  written  by  Joe 
(John  Cook)  Beamish. 

Colorful  Envelopes 

The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  uses  different  colored 
stock  for  return  envelopes  for  mail 
subscription  renewals.  Beginning 
a  month  before  the  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires,  a  series  of  notices  go 
out  on  self-sealing  envelopes.  The 
inside  of  the  folding  sheet  that 
makes  the  envelope  is  used  for 
promotion  of  the  features  and 
news  specialities  of  the  paper. 

Malcolm  Epley,  Jr.,  farm  editor 
and  staff  artist,  has  illustrated  the 
series. 

Mainly  for  Men 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
has  begun  a  new  column,  “Mainly 
for  Men,”  a  breezy  discussion  of 
men’s  fashions,  written  every 
Thursday  by  Julian  Krawcheck, 

Press  reporter.  The  new  feature 
is  set  double  column  with  draw¬ 
ings  and  with  notes  in  boldface. 

Prices  are  not  mentioned,  except 
in  a  general  way  and  references  to 
specific  makes  of  clothing  are  not 
made.  Local  names  will  be  used 
now  and  then. 

Oddities  in  Lows 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
is  running  a  series  of  articles  by 
State  Capitol  Writer  Keith  Schon- 
rock,  detailing  some  of  the  oddi¬ 
ties  in  the  state’s  laws.  Text  is 
supplemented  with  art  by  Staff 
Cartoonist  Philip  Uzanas. 
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CIRCULATION  . 

Lester  Tells  How  Peoria 
Carrier  Program  Works 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  CARRIER  program  begins  when 
a  boy  is  contracted  for  a  route 
and  ends  when  be  leaves  the  route, 
explains  W.  F.  Lester,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Newspapers,  in  outlining  the  plan 
he  uses  to  maintain  high  carrier 
morale. 

Mr.  Lester  recently  told  Central 
States  circulation  managers  that  it 
is  equally  important  that  the  news¬ 
paper  understand  clearly,  when  a 
carrier  leaves  a  route,  just  why  he 
did. 

.  “Most  of  us  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  routes  delivered 
rather  than  the  type  of  carrier  .se¬ 
cured  for  the  route,”  said  Mr. 
Lester,  “and  then  we  are  inclined 
to  forget  him  and  let  him  shift 
for  himself  as  long  as  he  carries 
his  route  and  pays  for  his  papers; 
and  when  he  leaves  his  route  we 
make  no  effort  to  find  out  why  he 
left.” 

Gives  6-Point  Program 

Bill  Lester  outlined  the  follow¬ 
ing  six-point  program  used  by  the 
Peoria  Newspapers  in  maintaining 
good  carrier  relations: 

“1.  Contracting  Carriers:  At 


SAVE  on  Carrier 

AGS 


Peoria  Newspapers  our  managers 
select  a  new  carrier  for  a  route 
only  when  the  office  gives  him  the 
notice  card  that  is  mailed  in  by  the 
carrier  leaving  a  route.  He  then 
has  10  days  to  select  a  suitable 
boy, 

“Before  the  new  boy  takes  over 
the  route  an  appointment  is  made 
by  the  manager  with  the  boy  and 
his  parents  in  order  to  go  over  the 
entire  job  of  carrying  a  Journal  or 
Star  route. 

“During  the  interview  the  man¬ 
ager  fills  in  a  report  for  the  office 
and  leaves  a  copy  with  the  parents. 
Also  all  office  forms  are  filled  out, 
such  as  Identification  Cards — Car¬ 
rier  Insurance  .Application-Office 
Control  Records  and  Carrier  Mer¬ 
chant  Contract.  A  Birthday  Card 
is  also  made  out  and  filed  in  our 
office  so  that  the  new  carrier  will 
receive  a  Birthday  Card  on  his 
next  birthday.  A  substantial  cash 
bond  is  also  collected  at  this  time. 

“All  of  these  forms  must  be 
in  our  office  for  approval  several 
days  before  a  new  carrier  takes 
over  a  route,  and  from  the  appoint- 


N.B.A.  offers  you  better  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quotationi  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  monthly 
Circulators  Idea  Service. 

N.B.A. 
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•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
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If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 
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All  5c  in  Toronto 

Toronto — Toronto  Daily  Star 
raised  its  price  from  3c  to  Sc 
on  March  31,  due  to  increased 
production  and  newsprint  costs, 
according  to  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement  All  three  Toronto 
dailies  are  now  selling  at  5c  a 
copy,  the  Star  holding  out  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the 
other  evening  paper,  Toronto 
Telegram,  raised  its  price. 

ment  sheet  a  series  of  letters  are 
sent  out. 

Contact  Parents  and  Principal 

“2.  Letter  to  Parents:  A  letter 
to  parents  is  sent  out  with  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  make  doubly  sure  the 
manager  has  not  misrepresented 
the  route  and  has  explained  every¬ 
thing  thoroughly  to  all  concerned. 

“3.  Congratulation  Letter:  A 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
carrier  goes  out  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  together  with  a 
“Carrier  Handbook”. 

“4.  Post-Card  to  School  Princi¬ 
pal:  A  Post-Card  to  the  school 
principal  or  teacher,  if  there  is 
no  principal,  is  sent  out  to  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  which  helps  us  in  securing 
good  carriers  for  our  routes. 

“5.  Ten-Day-Notice-Cards  and 
Letter  to  Parents:  Ten-Day-No¬ 
tice-Cards  are  mailed  in  by  carriers 
who  wish  to  terminate  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Upon  receipt  of  this  card 
a  route  list  form  and  letter  is  sent 
to  the  parents.  The  route  lists  are 
used  to  make  up  new  collection 
cards  for  the  new  carrier  taking 
over  the  route.  (All  new  carriers 
start  out  with  a  complete  new  set 
of  collection  cards). 

“6.  Cash  Bond  Is  Released  and 
Letter  to  Parents:  The  Cash  Bond 
is  released  ten  days  after  the  new 
boy  makes  his  first  collection.  A 
check  is  mailed  to  the  parents 
with  a  questionnaire.  This  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asks  just  why  their  son  is 
giving  up  route  work,  and  if  the 
replies  are  of  a  negative  nature  we 
make  every  effort  to  make  amends. 

“We  feel  that  these  carriers  of 
ours  become  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  a  few  short  years  and 
the  type  of  treatment  they  receive 
on  a  newspaper  route  determines 
their  feeling  toward  your  news¬ 
paper  the  rest  of  their  life.” 

Cover  Circulation  Coses 

The  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee  recently  devoted  a 
bulletin  to  NLRB  rulings  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  department  cases. 
The  bulletin  (No.  5309)  empha¬ 
sizes  that  such  decisions  are  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  specific  facts 
governing  each  case. 

“National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decisions  in  cases  involving  news¬ 
paper  circulators  present  an  inter¬ 
esting  field  of  research,”  stated  the 
ANPA  bulletin.  “There  is  no  single 
fixed  rule  or  rigid  yardstick  which 
the  Labor  Board  follows  in  every 
case. 

EDITOR  <S 


“In  some  instances,  newspaper 
carriers  or  vendors  have  been  held 
‘employes’  under  the  amended 
NLRB;  in  other  cases  such  people 
were  held  to  be  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  in  some  rulings,  district 
managers,  for  example,  were  held 
to  be  ‘supervisors’  whose  union 
activities  are  not  protected  by  the 
law;  in  others  the  Board  held  that 
such  workers,  because  of  the  facts 
of  the  particular  case,  did  not  have 
supervisory  authority  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
employes  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

“When  union  demands  for  rep¬ 
resentation  as  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  come  before  NLRB,  its 
first  job  is  to  determine  the  ap¬ 
propriate  unit.  In  some  instances, 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  en¬ 
tire  circulation  department,  with 
certain  exceptions.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  Board  has  ordered  a 
separate  election  for  such  groups 
as  district  managers  or  city  inspec¬ 
tors  or  carriers.  The  determination 
by  the  Board  in  each  instance  has 
rested  upon  the  facts  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  case,  and  this  bulletin  attempts 
to  show  how  the  Board  ruled  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  pointing  out 
certain  facts  which  apparently  in¬ 
fluenced  it  in  making  its  determina¬ 
tion.” 

Two  to  Win  Scholarships 
Two  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  car¬ 
riers  will  receive  one-year  college 
scholarships  this  spring  under  the 
paper’s  Honor  Carrier  System. 

■ 

Harold  Hult  Heads 
Midwest  Circulators 

Topeka,  Kan. — Harold  C.  Hult, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  at  the  re¬ 
cent  three-day  convention  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Earl  F.  Miller,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  was  elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Claude  Stutzman,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Kansan,  was  named  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident. 

Other  officers  are:  Frank  W. 
Long,  Wichita  Eagle,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Hugh  D.  Dasbach,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Mark  T.  Seacrest,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  convention  secretary. 

New  Weekly  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Another  community  weekly  has 
made  its  bow  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  the  East  Side  Echo,  in  tabloid 
format,  serving  the  East  River 
housing  developments  where  7,000 
families  live.  Harry  Gordon  is 
publisher  and  managing  editor; 
ZeIda<H.  Gordon,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  woman’s  editor;  Elihu 
Ben  Klein,  news  editor;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Caswell,  artist. 

■ 

6c  Raise 

Bangor,  Me. — ^The  home  deliv¬ 
ery  price  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  has  been  raised  from  30c  to 
36c  per  week.  The  single  copy 
price  is  6c. 
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I  almost  bit  off  more  than  I  could  chew! 


“What  I  didn’t  know  about  start¬ 
ing  a  business  almost  finished 
mine!  One  thing  I  didn’t  know 
was  just  how  big  a  part  fire  insur¬ 
ance  plays.  I  know  now!  Fire  in¬ 
surance  kept  my  business  going. 
It  helped  maintain  my  credit 
standing.  It  protected  me  from 


fire  loss.  Why,  fire  Insurance  has 
proved  to  be  my  silent  partner!” 

It’s  true.  The  fact  is  — fire  in¬ 
surance  works  for  you  even  before 
you  go  into  business.  Because, 
without  its  protection,  most  busi¬ 
nessmen  could  not  borrow  the 
money  to  start  in  business. 


But  fire  insurance  docs  even  more  than  all  these  things.  •  By  recommend¬ 
ing  laws  for  fire-safe  construction  and  through  its  engineering  and  inspec¬ 
tion  services,  it  safeguards  the  community  you  live  in.  •  It  guards  the 
lives  of  your  children  at  school  with  fire  prevention  education.  •  In  pro¬ 
viding  a  sound  basis  for  credit,  fire  insurance  helps  business,  large  and 
small,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  free  enterprise.  •  And,  of  course,  fire 
insurance  is  a  vital  factor  in  protecting  the  nation’s  expanding  industrial 
production.  •  That's  why— in  these  critical  times— fire  insurance  is  every- 
body's  business. 


Your  home  is  worth  more  today. 

Is  it  FULLY  insured? 

Suppose  your  home  burned  down 
today.  Would  your  fire  insurance 
rebuild  it  at  today’s  higher  costs? 
And  what  about  your  furniture, 
clothing,  television  set  and  all  your 
other  belongings!  Have  you  in¬ 
creased  yourfireinsuranceon  them? 

loo  little  insurance  can  be  very 
costly.  Call  your  agent  or  broker 
right  away  for  an  examination  of 
your  policies. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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Want  Ad  ^Gimmicks* 
That  Produce  Linage 


ders,  model,  etc.  Dealer  fills  in 
when  taking  in  car  on  deal,  much 
of  the  information  indicated  by 


The  First  10 

First  in  a  series  of  profiles  of 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


There  is  a  word  that  is  in  al¬ 
most  as  ill  repute  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  circles  as  is  “spit”  in  cer¬ 
tain  literary  ones.  The  work  is 
gimmicks.  But  while  the  word 
lacks  euphony,  perhaps,  an  inquiry 
to  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic  Panel  brought  forth 
plenty  of  evidence  that  gimmicks 
are  not  only  used,  but  that  they 
work. 

A  gimmick,  according  to  my 
lights,  is  a  form  of  giveaway  that 
serves  to  develop  more  classified 
advertising.  Actually,  the  particu¬ 
lar  device,  as  we  shall  see,  may 
aim  at  producing  more  effective 
copy  from  established  advertisers 
or  it  may  merely  serve  as  a 
good-will  gesture,  yet  both  of  these 
considerations  will  ultimately  wind 
up  on  the  plus  linage  side. 

From  W.  D.  (Denny)  Suther¬ 
land,  Toronto  Star,  comes  a  host 
of  good  gimmicks.  Denny’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  advertising  attests 
to  their  effectiveness.  He  says: 

“The  Toronto  Star’s  Classified 
Advertising  Department  uses  at 
various  times  a  number  of  small 
items  for  promotional  purposes. 

Calendar,  Matches 

“A  plastic  two-year  calendar  has 
a  long  life  and  serves  as  a  good 
reminder  of  our  name  and  circula¬ 
tion  supremacy  and  our  want  ad 
telephone  number. 

“Book  matches  are  used  by  the 
salesmen  as  business  cards  and  the 
cover  is  so  designed.  Inside  the 
cover  there  is  a  circulation  com¬ 
parison.  This  is  a  good  item  for 
introduction  instead  of  a  business 
card  either  singly  or  by  the  fist- 
full,  and  where  vast  circulation  su¬ 
premacy  exists,  as  in  our  case,  it 
is  a  go^  means  of  impressing  the 
story. 

“Pencils  are  used  bearing  name 
and  the  statement  ‘Most  Readers, 


Best  Results,’  and  these  are  in 
jumbo  size  for  attention,  value  and 
ready  sharpened,  so  that  they  will 
be  put  to  use — writing  out  want 
ads. 

“Blotters  in  the  form  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  card  are  used  by  the  sales¬ 
girls  as  a  reminder  follow-up  oi 
a  telephone  call. 

“Booklets  for  the  customer  to 
keep  track  of  his  advertisements, 
help  him  to  check  his  bill  himself, 
help  him  in  re-ordering  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  of  course,  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder. 

“We  have  used  many  others,  in¬ 
cluding  plastic  discs  for  the  tele¬ 
phone,  daily  desk  calendar  stands 
and  so  forth,  and  the  same  idea 
prevails  throughout.  It  is  a  little 
aid  to  a  sales  person  in  establish¬ 
ing  or  maintaining  contact.” 

A  Whole  Collection 

One  of  the  cleverest  collections 
of  helpful  gimmicks  we  have  seen 
is  detailed  by  Morton  J,  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  CAM,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune: 

“1 .  Blotters.  —  Use  coated 
stock,  and  reproduce  promotion 
advertisements  for  such  campaigns 
as  Spring  Real  Estate,  Spring  Au¬ 
tos,  Christmas  Gifts,  etc.  The 
glossy  back  gives  fine  reproduction. 
Usually  include  a  calendar  of  the 
month  in  question  and  the  month 
following,  to  insure  prospects  keep¬ 
ing  blotters  in  sight. 

“2.  Copy  Pads. — (a)  A  padded 
blank  4V4  by  6Vi,  with  logotype 
of  paper  and  one  line  reading 
“dates  to  run,”  given  to  realtors 
and  others  who  prepare  their  own 
copy.  Salesmen  paste  form  on 
face  of  order  form  (it  fits)  and 
fills  in  copy,  as  usual. 

“(b).  Pads  of  copy  questions 
to  be  left  with  dealers,  e.g.,  for 
used-car  men,  make,  year,  cylin- 


cbeck,  e.g.,  overdrive,  hill  holder,  classified  Departments  which 
etc.  Salesman  writes  copy  at  the  placed  among  the  first  10  morning 
w  .  /•  .or  evening  papers,  according  to 

(c).  List  of  copy  suggestions  Media  Records,  in  1951.  These  are 
on  back  of  order  form  for  use  of  necessarily  presented  in  the 
transient  public  at  counter,  and  to  position. 

prompt  ad  takers  on  phone.” 

Writing  Suggestions  ClevU  (Ohio)  Press, 

Unfortunately,  space  doesn  t  ^  Co^je^  7,572,252 

^rmit  detailing  all  the  superb  ,51  i^ced  second 

forms  indicated  here.  These  order  evening  newspapers, 

pads  are  designed  to  elicit  sutfi-  ^owie  lists  his  biggest  classifi- 
cient  information  to  permit  a  care-  as  follows: 

fully  detailed  ad  to  be  written  al-  Automobiles,  2,149,560  lines; 
most  automatically.  On  the  copy  1,334,920  lines;  Male 

form  for  transient  advertisers  at  .  1,307,842  lines;  Female 

the  front  counter  the  reverse  si^de  730  125  Hnes;  Sale  Miscel- 

carnes  general  suggestions  for  i^n^us,  430,081  lines;  Household 
writing  your  advertisement.  Thwe  q^Js,  277,840  lines, 
are  broken  down  into  key  classifi-  a  voluntary  volume  of  20 

cations,  namely.  Employment,  23%,  Mr.  Cowie  says  that  “the 
Rentals,  Real  Estate,  For  Sale,  above  was  achieved  through  a 
Autos,  etc.  Under  Autos,  forex-  combination  of 
ample,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made  for  inclusion  in  the  _ 


...  ,  ,  ,  solicitation.  Be- 

copy:  Make  and  year,  model,  me-  . 

chanical  condition,  extras,  finish, 
interior,  tires,  cars,  terms,  trade. 

The  advertiser  who  conforms  to  .  ^ithnnoh  h; 
*u*  u  -11  u  /r  used,  altnougn  di- 

his  approach  will  have  an  effec- 

tive  piece  of  copy  and  the  news-  •  ,  ™a«ions  is 
paper  will  have  a  few  extra  lines. 

Here  are  some  other  devices 
Mr.  MacDonald  uses:  ^ 

“3.  Rate  Card.  Not  the  usual  provided 
technical  information  for  competi-  Press: 
tive  newspaper  men,  but  a  16-  “Our  vo 


Here  is  the 
training  routine 
provided  by  the 
Press:  Cowie 

“Our  voluntary  phone  room  su- 


page  pocket-size  booklet  written  in  pervisor  trains  the  new  girls — tells 
Simple  Saxon  for  the  understand-  how  an  ad  is  taken,  plus  rates  and 
ang  of  the  public — classification  circulation  and  then  a  trip  through 
numbers,  style  of  the  paper,  copy  jhe  plant.  Then  she  goes  on  our 
suggestions,  typography,  style  ads,  voluntary  board,  listens  in  on  an 
rates.  The  booklet  is  thumb  in-  experienced  girl,  at  the  same  time 


dexed  in  the  margin. 


going  through  the  routine  of  taking 


'SEE  PAGES  4,  18.  SO.  S4i' 


Millions  of  Readers  Trust 

Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock 

with  their  intimate  family  and  personal  problems.  That  is 
why  she  is  called  upon  to  answer  such  questions  as,  “Is  there 
any  harm  in  blind  dating?”  “What  should  I  do  about  a  husband 
who  swears?”  and  “How  can  I  teach  my  daughter  to  pick  good 
friends?”  Because  of  her  sincere,  frank  and  valuable  advice 
(She  has  a  PhD.)  Elizabeth  Hurlock  is  the  top  reader  interest 
feature  in  many  newspaper  surveys.  Write  for  rates  now. 

America  s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


“4.  Poster  stamps  to  be  used  jjjg  without  actually  talking  to 
during  annual  campaigns,  usually  advertiser.  From  the  voluntary 
miniature  reproductions  of  pronto-  board,  she  goes  to  soliciting  miscel- 
tion,  ads,  ^  affixed  to  all  out-going  laneous  leads  and  carbons.  After 
mail,  receipts,  expiration  cards  and  this,  she  is  assigned  to  a  regular 
^  .  classification  and  contract  ac- 

‘  5.  Expirations.  The  usual  ex-  counts.” 
piration  card,  one  fold,  with  post-  ' 

age  guaranteed  on  return  (and  a  advertiser  on  it.  It 

clipping  of  the  ad  ort  the  return 

ha  f),  secondly,  one  fold  cards  v^th  f^rchased  anything  from 

return  order  forms  (m  blank),  advertisers  because 

^stage  guaranteed,  mailed  after  ^f  "receiving  their  gadget. 

24  and  72  hours.  Many  who  do  j  j  »  ^y  customers  react 

not  get  results  get  several  an- 

swers  These  they  remember  now,  ^  attempting  to  get  the  maxi- 
wdl  forget  in  a  few  months-re-  j  advertiser  in  the 

membenng  only  no  results,  so  ;  should  I  use  any 

hit  em  for  something  else  while  ‘girrunicks,’  it  reflects  as 

the  recollection  is  fresh. 

c  1  117  j  j  i-i  n  an  endorsement  to  this  type  ex- 

From  Jerry  Woodard,  El  Paso  » 

on,!  pcnditure. 


(Texas)  Times  and  Herald-Post, 
comes  another  viewpoint  which  is 
no  doubt  shared  by  many  CAMs. 
Jerry  isn’t  having  any  gimmicks, 
thank  you! 


Easter  Gifts  to  Korea 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^Two  tons  of 
Easter  gifts  to  be  distributed 


“I  do  not  believe  in  using  these  among  the  Korean  war  wounded  in 
to  promote  newspaper  advertising  the  hospitals  of  Japan  were  flown 
and  instruct  all  of  my  sales  people  out  of  Milwaukee  March  21  in  a 
to  talk  against  any  of  our  custom-  Navy  plane.  Money  for  the  gifts 


ers  using  them. 


comes  from  the  surplus  remaining 


250  Park  Avenue 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  taken  a  survey  of  my  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Read- 
desk  and  find  five  mechanical  pen-  ers’  Korean  gift  campaign  conduct- 
cils,  three  calendars,  two  rulers,  ed  list  Christmas.  The  packages 
and  a  wide  assortment  of  cigarette  will  be  delivered  to  Howard  Han- 
lighters  and  key  chains.  I  even  dleman,  INS  Far  Eastern  chief  at 
have  one  pocket  knife  with  an  im-  Tokyo,  for  distribution. 
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Tke  Rubber 
Planter 


Unsung  hero  of  a  four-year- old 
HOT  war  against  Communism  in 
Malaya,  maintains  an  Outpost  of 
Freedom  in  Southeast  Asia 


M  the  strangest  war  in  the 

world  is  being  fought  with  increasing 
jJW  ferocity  in  Malaya.  Thousands  of  Red 
^  bandits  hide  in  the  jungle,  make  daily 

hit-and-run  attacks  on  the  rubber  plantations. 
After  four  years,  the  Red  strategy  is  plain  — 
kill  the  planters,  strike  fear  into  the 
rubber  workers,  disrupt  rubber  production 
by  tree  slashing.  The  aim  is  to  wreck  the 
rubber-dependent  economy  of  strategic  Malaya, 
and  to  deprive  America  and  other  free  nations 
of  one  of  the  world’s  most  vital  commodities 
—  natural  rubber.  One  of  the  reasons  this  plan 
has  not  worked  is  the  Malayan  rubber  grower. 
He  has  refused  to  be  licked.  He  has  produced 
near-record  tonnages  of  natural  rubber  for 
our  strategic  stockpile.  He  holds  a  front  line  in 
the  FIGHT  for  FREEDOM. 


stance 
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E  Published  by  the 

^  Natural  Rubber 
M  Bureau 

1631  K  street.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.&  , 

to  promote  greater  understanding  in  America  ^ 
of  its  friend,  ally,  and  supplier  in  Southeast  ^ 
Asia  —  the  Malayan  rubber  grower.  W rite  for  ^ 
free  booklet  —''Natural  Rubber  and  You.”  / 
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National  Awards  Go 
To  8  in  Canada 


dining  belly-up  in  a  pool  at  the  were  also  singled  out  for  mention. 
Toronto  Zoo.  The  spot  news  citation  was  for 

Harold  Whyte  of  the  Toronto  Mr,  How’s  exclusive  interview 
Telegram  and  Jack  De  Lorme  of  with  Kurt  Meyer  in  Germany,  r^ 
the  Calgary  Herald,  winner  of  the  vealing  that  Meyer  was  out  of 
spot  news  picture  award  in  1949,  prison  on  ticket-of-leave. 


Toronto  —  Eight  individuals  in 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  share  honors  in  the  third 
annual  National  Newspaper 
Awards.  Seven  receive  $400  each 
and  a  citation  winner  gets  an  en¬ 
graved  memento. 

The  awards: 

Editorial  writing  —  Gerard  Fil- 
ion,  Montreal  Le  Devoir. 

Spot  News  Reporting  —  Gwyn 
(Jocko)  Thomas,  Toronto  Star. 

Feature  Writing — Bill  Boss,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press. 

Staff  Corresponding — John  Bird, 
Southam  News  Services. 

Spot  News  Photography — David 
Bier,  Montreal  Herald. 

Feature  News  Photography — 
Peter  Dunlop,  Toronto  Telegram. 

Cartooning  —  Leonard  Norris, 
Vancouver  Sun. 

Citation: 

Douglas  How,  Canadian  Press, 
for  outstanding  spot  news  report¬ 
ing  on  foreign  assignment. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at 
a  dinner  here  May  2  given  by  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Club,  spon.sors  of 
the  competition.  The  prizes  are 
provided  from  a  fund  set  up  for 
a  five-year  period  by  George  Mc- 
Cullagh,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  and  Telegram. 

Mr.  Filion,  managing  editor  of 


Special  Issues  of 
Editor  &Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK 
AN  PA  Convention 
Issues 

Syndicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Issues 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
MARKET  GUIDE 


Editor  &  Publisher 

IS  A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
&  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Classifications 


the  French-language  daily,  submit-  ^  ■  in 

ted  10  signed  editorials  on  a  wide  r  linfl 

range  of  topics.  The  judges  said 
they  were  ‘written  with  polish.  T  rnnr 

understanding  and  wit  on  subject-  vAAXlipCUQll 

matter  usually  significant.”  One  fl 

was  a  thoughtful,  affectionate  wel-  *AWVAAVA^ViA  A 

come  to  President  Auriol  of  Orlando,  Fla. — Its  campaign  to 

France  who  visited  Canada  last  reduce  the  cost  of  running  for  pub¬ 


lic  office  won  first  place  for  the  News. 


Runnersup  for  photo  awards  in¬ 
cluded:  Bob  Glander  Miami  News; 
E.  Moore,  Sarasota  Herald-Trib¬ 
une;  Dick  Dillon,  Fort  Lauderdak 
News;  Ralph  Kestly,  Miami  News; 
Jack  McCollom,  Orlando  Sentinel. 
Eddie  Sessions,  Tampa  Tribune, 
and  Lrbby  Whitmer,  Daytona 


Mr.  Thomas,  veteran  police  re-  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  the  annual  Editorial  Winners 

porter,  wrote  an  exclusive  death-  public  service  contest  sponsored  “And  This,  Too,  Shall  Pass 
cell  interview  from  San  Quentin  by  the  Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Away”  was  the  title  of  a  St.  Pe- 
Penitentiary  last  Oct.  27  in  which  Association.  tersburg  Times  editorial  by  Asso- 

Stanley  Buckowski  revealed  him-  The  prize-winning  series  on  the  ciate  Editor  Warren  H.  Pierce 

self  as  the  killer  concerned  in  a  high  cost  of  seeking  public  office  which  took  first  prize  in  the  edito- 
Toronto  double  murder  long  un-  in  Florida,  written  by  Morty  rial  writing  contest.  It  was  a  criti- 
solved.  Freedman,  the  newspaper’s  politi-  cism  of  Florida  State  University 

Four  other  reporters  mentioned  cal  reporter,  was  instrumental  in  for  cancelling  a  football  game  with 
by  the  judges  in  the  news  category  securing  passage  of  a  1951  law  re-  another  college  which  used  Negro 
are  Frank  Lowe,  Montreal  Star;  quiring  an  accounting  of  all  dona-  players. 

Wilfred  List,  Toronto  Globe  and  tions.  John  Pennekamp,  associate  edi- 

Mail;  Robert  Tyre,  Regina  Lead-  The  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel  tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  was  sec- 
er-Post;  and  Mark  Ronayne.  St.  and  Livening  Star  placed  second  ond  with  his  editorial,  “Heel  Drag- 
John’s,  (Nfld.)  Telegram.  in  the  public  .service  category  with  ging” — an  attack  on  increased  tel^ 

The  prize  cartoon,  “Canada's  **  campaign  aimed  at  cleaning  up  phone  rates.  Two  entries  tied  for 
Undefended  Border,”  dealt  with  bolita  racket.  third  in  the  editorial  category, 

cigaret-smuggling.  Third  place  went  to  the  Tampa  They  were  written  by  Editor  WU- 

The  award  for  feature  writing  "^"nes  for  a  pictorial  series  liam  R.  Spear  of  the  Fort  Myers 

went  to  one  story  of  the  hundreds  “Safety  Afloat”,  by  Sandy  News-Press,  and  Fred  Booth  of 
Mr.  Boss  has  sent  back  from  the  Gandy,  staff  photographer.  the  Daytona  Beach  News. 

Korean  front.  It  is  the  saga  of  •**»hn  Perry,  a  reporter  of  the  ■ 

Pvt.  Tony  Edmond,  who  though  Morning  Tribune,  carried  H@CldlinGrs'  Awaids 

badly  wounded  in  action  and  or-  honors  in  the  spot  news  _  p  IVT^nr  0 

dered  back  to  Canada,  put  up  a  oon‘fst  sponsored  jointly  by  the  1 0  D©  1 OIQ  on  iYlOY  O 
fruitless  fight  to  stay  and  see  it  Florida  AP  and  the  FDNA.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 

through.  Gn  his  day  off,  Mr.  Perry  went  board  of  judges  of  the  National 

Mr  Bird  chairman  nf  ^tniitham  Pcf€*'^hurg  and  talked  his  Headliners’  Club  remained  in  ses- 

News'  Srvices,  won  the  sSff  cor-  sion  last  week-end  to  complete  the 

resDondine  award  with  a  series  nf  ^  mysterious  fire.  The  task  of  considering  exhibits  for 

stoE^s  frim  Britain  DrecedforthJ  obtained  was  adjudged  the  the  club’s  annual  achievement 

eSL  SocS  best  spot  news  story  of  1951.  awards.  Eighteen  awards  will  be 

-  ,  Bernard  Kahn,  sports  editor  of  made,  and  the  names  of  the  win- 

Mr.  Biers  award-winning  pic-  the  Daytona  Beach  News-JournaL  ners  announced  May  3. 
ture  is  a  shot  of  Rocky  Graziano  copped  second  place  in  s-pot  news  panel  viewed  nearly  1.000 

standing  over  Johnny  Greco  with  his  account  of  a  racing  car  nominations.  Almost  400  news- 


whom  he  has  just  floored  with  a  crash.  papers  published  in  all  48  states 

right  to  the  jaw.  Third  in  spot  news  went  to  submitted  exhibits,  according  to 

Other  pictures  mentioned  in  this  Wilson  McGee,  Miami  Herald,  for  Ma|i  Dodson,  executive  secretary, 
class  included  an  action  shot  in  a  bis  account  of  a  slayer’s  reenact-  Scores  of  publications  entered  the 
football  game  by  Harry  McClori-  ment  of  his  crime.  competition  for  the  first  time  since 

nan  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  ^be  spot  news  judge  recom-  ^^s  started  in  1934. 

Mail.  mended  a  special  award  for  the  Tom  Paprocki,  sports  cartoonist 

Mr.  Dunlon  won  the  feature  “magnificent”  coverage  by  the  Or-  fo^  the  Associated  Press,  served 
news  photography  prize  with  his  ?i!  as  chairman  of  the  judges  ^ain 

hot-weather  picture  of  a  bear  re-  y^'^y.'^bteh  led  to  the  ousting  of  this  year.  Others  on  the  board 

the  former  president  of  Rollins  include  Walter  Lister,  managing 


College. 


editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 


ecu  ' '  REELSl 

T  wWi 

\J0NES  TENSIOHS 

;  ...the  only  instanton-  | 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
;  control. 

^  ...  entirely  mechanical 

i,  —responds  instantly  to 
:  "red  button"  stops 
i  without  losing  webs. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  „ 


Other  winners  in  writing  con-  Evening  Bulletin;  Frank  H.  Ryan, 
*csts:  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Features— Haines  Colbert,  Mia-  Courier-Post;  Stanley  Fink,  editor 
mi  Daily  News;  Ann  Hicks.  Day-  of  ,he  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Zona  Beach  Journal;  and  Luther  Union  Newspapers;  Bruce  Robert- 
Voltz,  Miami  Herald.  editor  of  Broadcasting  Maga- 

Sports— Bernard  Kahn,  Daytona  william  Driscoll,  news  editor 

Beach  News  and  Journal;  Jimmy  of  Telenews,  and  Jack  La  Vien. 
Bums,  Miami  Herald;  and  Johnny  editor  of  Warner  Pathe  Newsreel. 
Maker,  Fort  Myers  News-Press.  ■ 

The  Miami  Herald  won  first  l— 
prize  for  makeup.  Tallahassee  Inland  NeWS  ClmiC 
Democrat  was  second  and  Daytona  Evanston,  Ill.  —  A  clinic  for 
Beach  Journal  third.  news  and  managing  editors  of  In- 


Democrat  was  second  and  Daytona  Evanston,  Ill.  —  A  clinic  for 
Beach  Journal  third.  news  and  managing  editors  of  In- 

John  Walther,  Miami  Herald,  land  newspapers  at  Medill  Schtwl 
won  the  picture  sweepstakes  award  of  Journalism  April  11-12  will  in- 
with  a  shot  judged  best  in  the  fea-  elude  discussion  of  space  alloca- 
ture  division.  Marvin  Bloom  of  tion  required  by  tighter  newspa- 
the  same  paper  won  first  prize  in  pers,  handling  of  news  on  tape, 
the  spot  picture  group.  and  development  of  local  coverage. 
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Serving  you  in  1000  ways 

Did  you  ever  stop  and  think  of  the  thousands  of  ways  that 

Portland  cement  ^^^and  concrete  serving  you  and  your  country? 

...How  concrete  highways  and  airports  provide  safe,  fast  transportation? 


...How  concrete  homes,  jjQ\^^factories, 


^^schookii 


churches  and 


hospitals  enable  Americans  to  live,  work,  learn  and  worship  with  maximum  protection 
from  fire, 


L  temutes  and  decay?  ...How  concrete 

save  feed  and  labor  and  increase  our  store  of  needed 


farm  improvements 

food  supplie^^gJ^..How  concrete  daitis^^^^^^roduce  power  and  control 
floods? ...How  concrete  sewers '^nd  water  lines  protect  public  health  ? 


All  of  these  things  pl^  an  important  role  in  making  America 
The  Portland  Cement  Association  through  its  nationwide  program  of  research, 
dducatio^^^  and  engineering  service. 


helps  impove  the  guali^  and  cut 


the  cost  of  concrete  construction  for  these  and  hundreds  of  other  uses.  Its 


vast  storehouse  technical  knowledge  is  made  freely  available  to 

cement  users.  All  of  these  activities  are  made  possible  by  the  voluntary  financial  support 


of  the  68 


PCA  member  companies  who  make  a  large  proportion  of  the 


nr  ■ 

Portland  cement  used  in,  the  US  and  Canada!  / List  sent  free  on  rec[uest. 


P  O  R  T  L  A  N 


CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


DEPT.  4a-80  3  3  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 

A  notionol  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portlond  cement  and  (oncrete  through  scientific  research  end  engineering  field  work 
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NOW  Is  The  Time 

TO  START  YOUR 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIEIED  AD 

to  interest  the  PUBLISHERS  and  the  many  rep¬ 
resentatives  attending  the  annual  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York’s  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  April 
21-24. 

FIND  HELP 

SELL  EQUIPMENT 

SELL  FEATURES 

FIND  A  JOB 

BUY  EQUIPMENT 

BUY  PUBUCATIONS.  ETC. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been  foremost  in 
convention  coverage  and  previews  for  many  years. 

YOUR  classified  ad  will  draw  tremendous  coast- 
to-coast  reader  interest  in  thase  pre-convention 
weeks. 

WRITE:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
WIRE:  1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  BRvaiit  9-30.32 


Classified  ads  for  April  26  will  also  run  in  the  April  24  bull¬ 
dog  edition  and  charged  for  one  time  only — deadline  April  22 
(Tuesday). 

(For  rates  and  policies,  please  turn  to  the  classified  section) 


Another  Movie  Editor 
Slays  Crime  Dragon 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Another  crime-crusading  news-  Finally,  the  editor’s  partner  and 
paper  editor  stars  on  the  silver  friend,  more  interested  in  business 
screen  in  “The  Captive  City,”  as  than  in  public  service,  proposes  a 
the  current  cinema  cycle  continues,  buy-or-sell  proposition,  bcin'g  iin- 
John  Forsythe,  with  feeling  and  willing  to  forebear  with  his  co- 
fi  lelity,  plays  the  part  of  the  edi-  publisher  who  continues  to  flout 
tor  and  co-owner  of  the  Kenning-  his  constant  admonition:  “Take 
ion  Journal,  a  typical  community  it  easy — if  we  leave  them  alone, 
newspaper  in  a  typical  town  of  they'll  leave  us  alone.” 

25,000  population.  His  anti-  “The  newspaper’s  job  is  to  tell 
rackets  campaign  is  not  dissimilar  the  truth,”  is  the  editor’s  reply, 
from  that  of  Humphrey  Bogart.  But  in  the  end,  the  editor  flees 
playing  a  big  city  newspaper  man-  his  town,  hotly  pursued  by  gun¬ 
aging  editor  in  “Deadline — U.S.A.”  men.  and  finally  reaches  the  haven 
"The  Captive  City,”  a  United  of  the  Kefauver  Senate  Crime  In- 
Artists  release,  is  partly  based  vestigating  Committee  under  police 
upon  the  true  experiences  of  Alvin  escort.  The  movie  closes  with  a 
Josephy,  Jr.,  crime  reporter,  once  statement  by  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  fauver  (D.,  Tenn.),  the  White 
une  and  Time  magazine.  The  for-  House  aspirant,  calling  upon  apa- 
mer  newsman  traveled  20,000  thetic  citizens  to  arouse  themselves 
miles  in  two  years  and  interviewed  to  oppose  crime  on  the  local  level. 
750  newsmen,  police  officials  and  Therein  lies  the  chief  weakness 
hoodlums  to  obtain  information  of  the  film.  It  is  not  flattering — 
for  the  film.  He  arrived  in  Holly-  or  fair — to  a  daily  newspaper  to 
wood  with  a  trunk  filled  with  impute  to  it  such  a  lack  of  power 
clippings  of  2,000  newspaper  and  reader  response  as  is  attrib- 
stories  to  be  digested  as  material  uted  to  the  Kennington  Journal, 
for  the  screenplay.  The  editor  is  depicted  as  alone 

His  assignment  was  for  “actual  and  friendless  throughout  his  fight, 
incidents  as  they  occurred,  not  as  There  never  is  any  indication  that 
they  might  be  imagined  by  a  fic-  he  actually  is  publishing  revela¬ 
tion  writer — the  truth  about  crime  tions  in  his  newspaper  or  that  such 
without  trimmings.”  sordid  stories  are  arousing  horror 

Mr.  Josephy’s  resulting  movie  and  indignation  among  the  solid 
editor  is  described:  “He  is  neither  citizens  of  the  community,  who 
a  frustrated  city  reporter  serving  are  men  and  women  of  good  will 
his  time  in  ‘the  sticks’  nor  a  pub-  even  though  they  might  try  to 
fishing  tycoon.  Rather  he’s  a  man  justify  local  bookmaking, 
serving  his  community,  anxious  to  Alvin  Josephy,  Jr.,  ought  to 
grow  with  it.  ambitious  and  opti-  know,  if  Hollywood  does  not,  that 
mistic  for  the  futufe.  His  wife  a  local  daily  newspaper  is  a  power 
writes  the  garden  column.”  in  the  community  and  commands 

The  newspaper  itself  is  thus  de-  respect  and  following.  Its  editor, 
picted  in  the  synopsis:  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  position  of 

"The  Journal  is  alive,  vibrant,  trust  and  leadership,  does  not  have 
progressive — -not  particularly  in-  to  flee  town  in  the  dead  of  night 
terested  in  sensational  news,  for  alone  to  seek  refuge  behind  polit- 
1  sensational  news  isn’t  made  in  ical  togas  in  Washington. 

I  Kennington.”  Incidentally,  Mr.  Josephy  re- 

But  sensational  news,  even  melo-  ports  that  he  faced  the  same  risks 
j  dramatic  news,  does  come  to  quiet,  and  frustrations  that  were  experi- 
!  conservative  Kennington  with  the  enced  by  the  chief  protagonist,  the 
invasion  of  big  time  and  big  town  editor  of  the  Journal.  He  re- 
hooJlums  to  operate  a  racing  wire  ceived  threats,  found  himself  in 
service  and  horse  parlors.  general  disfavor  with  various  po- 

Two  witnesses  are  murdered,  lice  departments,  and  was  offered 
!  The  young  editor  begins  a  personal  a  number  of  bribes  to  discontinue 
investigation.  His  cub  photogra-  his  reportorial  investigations, 
pher  is  beaten  and  robbed  of  his  Impressive  integrity  is  given  the 
prints  and  plates  in  the  Journal’s  production  by  having  all  scenes 
photo  lab.  shot  in  and  around  Reno,  Nev., 

“Editor”  Forsythe’s  fife  is  threat-  with  not  a  single  studio  set  being 
ened  by  mobsters,  his  advertising  employed.  Most  of  those  appear- 
is  cut  down,  an  attempt  is  made  ing  are  not  professional  actors,  but 
1  i  to  tap  his  telephone,  his  friends  residents  of  Reno. 

avoid  him  and  the  venal  police  “The  Captive  City”  bears  wit- 
harass  him  and  revoke  the  Jour-  ness  in  a  forceful  way  to  the  fact 
nal’s  press  privileges,  to  the  con-  that  crime  flourishes  because  of 
sternation  of  the  frustrated  and  un-  public  apathy,  but  it  does  not 
I '  comprehending  society  editor,  a  demonstrate  properly  the  power  of 
character  who  lends  a  fight  comic  the  press  to  arouse  the  public  and 
touch  to  a  grim  story.  to  crush  crime. 
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Union  Pacific’s  freight  and  passenger  revenue  enables 
it  to  meet  the  payroll  of  its  60,000  employees  and  also 
pay  taxes  in  the  eleven  western  states  and  their  counties, 
cities  and  communities  which  Union  Pacific  serves. 


The  payroll  money  increases  buying  power  and  builds 
business  for  local  merchants. 


The  tax  money  helps  construct  schools,  hospitals,  play* 
grounds  and  other  needed  improvements. 

So  when  you  ship  or  travel  by  Union  Pacific  you  help 
your  community  grow  and  prosper. 


Walter  Dear 
Retires  Again 
From  N.  J.  Doily 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Walter  M. 
Dear,  publisher  of  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  for  many  years,  returned  to 
retirement  this  week. 

Mr.  Dear,  past  70,  went  back 
into  harness  last  Fall  to  assist  in 
the  expansion  program  mapped 
for  the  Journal  after  its  pur(^ase 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse  and  acquisition 
of  the  Jersey  Observer. 

“My  return  as  publisher  last 
October  was  a  reluctant  concession 
to  duty  in  an  unusual  situation, 
and  I  am  taking  advantage  of  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  expansion  to  return  to  retire¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Dear  in  a  state¬ 
ment  published  April  1. 

Mr.  Dear’s  father  founded  the 
paper  84  years  ago.  He  started 
his  career  as  a  reporter  in  1898. 

Mr.  Dear  is  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association.  With  his  retire¬ 
ment,  the  Jersey  Journal  masthead 
listed  the  names  of  only  three  ex¬ 
ecutives:  S.  I.  Newhouse,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Journal  Asso¬ 
ciation;  F.  J.  Gainsway  executive 
editor;  and  Eugene  Farrell,  editor. 


SDX  Awards 

_ continued  from  page  12 


Bruce  Russell’s  prizewinner: 
“Thank  God  for  an  Indestructible 
Column.” 


anecdote,  enriched  by  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  region,  and 
brightened  by  optimism  and  hope 
for  future  progress.” 

Bill  Davidson’s  article  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  on  the  “High  Cost  of  Dying” 
won  the  magazine  reporting  award. 
The  account,  according  to  the 
judges,  “shows  evidence  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  diligence,  and  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  thoroughness  of 
treatment  and  clearness  of  pre¬ 
sentation.” 

The  Kansas  City  flood  served  as 
the  news  peg  for  awards  in  radio 
reporting  and  newswriting.  Jim 
Monroe,  news  director  of  KCMO, 
Kansas  City,  was  cited  for  provid¬ 
ing  residents  of  the  Kansas  City 
area  with  “unusually  speedy  and 
comprehensive  coverage  of  one  of 
the  worst  floods  in  our  nation's 
history.”  Excellent  on-the-spot  re¬ 
porting  and  effective  use  of  the 


Lyle  and  Berg 
Win  Top  Prizes 
In  Photography 


Special  Sections  Run 
For  Air  Force  Base 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — The  Wyom¬ 
ing  State  Tribune  and  Eagle  have 
launched  special  insert  editions  for 
personnel  at  Fort  Warren  Air 
Force  Base.  Robert  S.  McCracken, 
promotion  manager  for  the  papers, 
said  that  the  special  pages  are  be¬ 
ing  included  with  the  Tribune  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  and  with  the 
Eagle  Thursday  mornings.  He 
added  that  all  news  for  the  Fort 
Warren  pages,  which  bear  the  title 
of  “The  Roundup,”  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  information  education 
personnel  at  Fort  Warren  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  base  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

The  advertising,  production,  and 
makeup  for  the  supplement  are 
being  handled,  he  said,  by  the 
regular  staffs  of  the  Tribune  and 
Eagle. 


NOW! 


'SEE  PAGES  4,  18,  30,  50~ 
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Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 


wri'.es  a  weekly  column  with  all  of  the  inspiring  force  that  has 
made  him  an  outstanding  personality  throughout  the  world. 
“A  Lift  for  Living”  is  written  especially  for  newspapers.  Wire 
for  proofs  and  rates. 


America  s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avanue,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


His  series  of  11  pictures  telling 
the  story  of  the  Midwestern 
floods  in  1951  won  a  major  award 
for  H.  V.  Lyle, 
veteran  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  photogra¬ 
pher,  in  the  ninth 
“News  Pictures 
of  the  Year” 
competition. 

In  the  interna¬ 
tional  judging, 

Mark  Kauffman 
of  Life  magazine 
emerged  with  the 
highest  award, 

“Photographer  of  the  Year,”  on 
the  basis  of  a  portfolio  of  his 
year’s  work. 

The  competition,  sponsored 


Lyle 


telephone  “beep  recorders”  gave  jointly  by  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 


listeners  in  the  flood-stricken  area 
the  latest  information,  the  judges 

William  E.  Griffith,  Jr.,  KMBC, 
Kansas  City,  won  the  radio  news- 
writing  award  for  his  coverage  of 
the  flood.  “In  reporting,  writing 
and  effective  radio  presentation,” 
said  the  judges,  “Mr.  Griffith  not 
only  captured  the  dramatics  of  his 
story  but  also  provided  essential 
public  information  in  time  of 
emergency.” 


Herbert  Block’s  prize  cartoon  is 
titled:  “Always  Glad  to  Loan  My 
Neighbor  a  Shovel.” 


Journalism  Grant 

Austin,  Tex. — Regents  of  the 
University  of  Texas  have  accepted 
an  educational  grant  in  journal¬ 
ism,  valued  at  $5,000,  from  Cabot 
Carbon  Company  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Each  year  $250  will  be 
awarded  to  a  journalism  senior 
whose  three-year  average  is  B  or 
better. 


Awards  Conferred 
For  Education  Writing 

Boston — ^Three  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  and  a  newspaper  itself  received 
awards  here  April  5  from  the 
Education  Writers  Association. 

The  Franklin  (N.  H.)  Journal 
Transcript  was  cited  for  its  con¬ 
tinuing  editorials  on  education. 

Wilma  Morrison,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  a  Newhouse  paper,  was 
commended  for  “brillant  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  various  pressures 
exerted  upon  schools  by  civic,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  lay  groups”  and  for 
the  quality  of  her  writing. 

Dora  May  Macdonald,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News -Tribune,  received 
an  award  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  schools  of  Duluth  were  inter¬ 
preted  for  readers,  and  Jane  Lee, 
editor  of  Teen  News  and  Views 
in  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  won 
a  special  citation  for  giving  an  un¬ 
usual  view  of  education  through 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

Other  awards  went  to  Arthur  D. 
Morse,  free  lance;  Terry  Ferrer, 
Newsweek;  and  Brandon  Films, 
Inc. 


Ayer  Awards  Apil  17 

Philadelphia  —  Judging  of  en¬ 
tries — issues  of  March  6 — in  the 
22nd  Annual  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography  will  be  done 
April  15  in  the  Galleries  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  The  awards  will  be 
announced  April  17. 


tannica  and  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  in¬ 
cluded  the  winners  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  record  number  of 
3,224  prints  was  submitted  by 
550  photographers  in  English- 
speaking  countries. 

A  newspaper  photographer,  Paul 
Berg  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  also  took  first  honors  in 
the  Sequence  category. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  story  class  went  to  Don  Ul- 
tang,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
&  Tribune,  and  Arthur  B.  Ricker- 
by.  United  Press.  Don  Rice,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  John 
R.  Robinson,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  received  mention  in  the 
Sequence  judging,  along  with  Burt 
Glinn,  Life. 

Suzanne  Szasz,  free  lance,  won 
the  feature  story  prize,  with  men¬ 
tions  going  to  two  from  Life: 
Michael  Rougier  and  W.  Eugene 
Smith. 

Winners  in  single-shot  categor¬ 
ies  were:  News — Francis  Grandy, 
Stars  and  Stripes,  for  his  now- 
famous  Eisenhower  picture,  “Well, 
I’ll  Be  Darned,”  which  won  the 
E&P  award. 

Feature  —  Leonard  McCombe, 
Life. 

Sports — Steve  Sintay,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Color — Carl  Iwasaki,  Life. 

Newspaper  photographers  who 
won  either  minor  prizes  or  men¬ 
tions  included  Bernard  Gold,  De¬ 
troit  Times;  Robert  Steinau  and 
James  N.  Keen,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal;  Jack  Winer,  Detroit 
Times;  Fred  Morgan,  New  York 
News;'  John  Murray  and  Angus 
McDougall,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 


New  Grocer  List 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Journal’s 
national  advertising  department 
has  prepared  an  up-to-date,  44- 
page  1952  automobile  route  list 
of  retail  grocers  in  Portland. 
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New  Orleans  Test 

continued  from  page  10 


the  gambler’s  application  for  a 
federal  stamp  and  was  printed  by 
the  Times-Picayune  just  the  day 
before.  ,  .  , 

States  reporters  visited  several 
handbooks  the  same  day  and  re-  ' 

ported  in  lengthy  features  just  how  | 

much  dough  they  dropped  or  i 
picked  up  on  the  ponies. 

Making  Book  on  Cleanup 
And  there  were  numerous  quotes 
from  members  of  the  racing  frater- 
nity,  who  are  making  book  on  how  ■C~ 

long  it  will  take  the  current  uproar 
to  “blow  over." 

Observers  who  have  seen  these  ! 
periodic  “crackdowns”  on  New  I 
Orleans  gambling  come  and  go  ^ 

practically  since  Bienville  first  pad- 
died  up  the  Mississippi  River  and 
founded  the  old  town  are  speculat-  1^'^ 

ing  on  the  reasons  for  this  “hot  r 

flash.”  [  ^ 

Several  point  out  that  the 
“drive”  came  just  after  Superin-  : 
tendent  Scheuering  and  others  , 
were  “invited  to  appear  before  the 
federal  grand  jury  probing  Louisi- 
ana  crime. 

“I  don’t  think  Scheuering  ex- 
pected  the  papers  to  drop  their  y^^B 

racing  news,”  one  observer  com- 
mented.  “Then  he  could  have  gone 
before  the  grand  jury  and  re- 
marked  that  the  police  have  a  tre- 
mendous  job  combatting  gambling 
when  even  the  daily  newspapers  ||^H| 

in  town  carry  racing  results.” 

Another  veteran  analyst  believes  flHIl 

city  police  and  city  politicians  are 
trying  to  force  the  gamblers  into  ^  ^ 

relinquishing  their  federal  stamps.  «» 

“Then  the  local  people  could  run  met' 

things  any  way  they  liked,  and  the 
gamblers  would  have  to  take  their 
own  chances  with  the  federals,”  he 
explained. 

Trying  to  Turn  In  Stamps 
Some  basis  for  this  latter  theory 
is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  about 
a  half-dozen  of  the  much-pub¬ 
licized  gamblers  have  already  tried 
to  turn  in  their  stamps  (they  have 
to  wait  until  the  current  licensing 
term  expires),  and  the  city’s  com¬ 
mission  council,  headed  by  Mayor 
Morrison,  is  considering  an  ordi¬ 
nance  which  would  make  it  illegal 
for  a  New  Orleanian  to  hold  a 
federal  gambling  stamp! 

The  final  outcome?  That’s  any¬ 
body’s  guess. 

But  the  odds  are  10-to-l  the 
newspapers  are  going  to  come  up 
with  a  lot  of  interesting  reading 
before  the  ruckus  quiets  down. 

Want  to  lay  a  bet? 

■ 

Help  from  Neighbor 

Peru,  Ind. — When  a  utility 
workers’  strike  shut  off  power  here 
March  27,  the  Peru  Daily  Tribune 
ran  off  a  special  four-page  edition 
at  the  plant  of  the  Wabash  Plain 
Dealer.  The  latter’s  deadlines  were 
advanced  so  the  presses  could  be 
used  by  the  Tribune. 
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What’s  it  take  to  cut  a  hill  down  to  surrender-size?  Supplies  .  .  . 
men,  guns,  drugs,  plasma,  completely  assembled  equipment. 
And  getting  them  there  without  fail  is  the  Fairchild  C-119’s  job. 
Tough  terrain  can’t  baffle  these  battle-proven  "Flying  Boxcars.’’ 
They  deliver  in  a  quagmire  or  a  tangled  jungle,  by  parachute  or 
on  iron  matted  runways. 

Fairchild  designed  these  rugged  aircraft  for  speed,  stamina, 
versatility.  Tribute  to  Fairchild’s  engineering  skill  is  that  the 
C-119  "Flying  Boxcar”  is  the  number  one  all-purpose  transport 
for  military  airlift  operations  of  the  U.  N.  forces  in  Korea, 
and  for  other  airlift  operations  in  Evurop)e  and  the  United  States. 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

Fairchild 


HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

Aircraft  Division,  Hogersfown,  Md.,  Chicago,  III. 

Guided  Missiles,  Strolos  and  Engine  Divisions,  Farmingdale,  N.Y, 


Century  of  Service 
By  Washington  Star 


Washington — The  Washington 
Star,  observing  its  centennial  year, 
is  nationally  noted  for  its  impar¬ 
tiality  in  handling  news  and  its 
complete  separation  of  its  news 
and  business  departments. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  stressed  those  facts  in 
an  address  last  week  at  a  na¬ 
tional  dinner  of  the  Newcomen 
Society  of  England,  which  hon¬ 
ored  the  Star  for  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  reminded  his 
hearers  that  on  next  Dec.  16.  ex¬ 
actly  100  years  will  have  passed 
since  the  Star  began  publishing. 
It  was  founded  by  a  printer  named 
Joseph  Burrows  Tate. 

$500  Plus  Idea 

“At  36,  Capt.  Tate  had  a  round 
beard,  a  flat  press,  $500 — and  a 
simple  but  daring  idea,”  said  Mr. 
Kauffmann.  “He  thought  he  might 
make  a  success  with  a  non-partisan 
paper,  selling  for  a  penny,  which 
would  concern  itself  above  all  with 
what  was  happening  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

The  ancestors  of  the  present 
owners  came  into  possession  of  the 
newspaper  in  1867.  For  the  past 
85  years,  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Star  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  one  group  of  people.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Kauffmann 
commented: 

“When  a  newspaper  changes 
hands  frequently,  the  alterations  of 
aim  and  attitude  through  which  it 
passes  can  be  explained  too  easily 
in  terms  of  the  changing  whims  of 
management.  But  when  a  news¬ 
paper  stays  for  a  long  time  in  the 
same  set  of  hands,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  policy  depends  on  the 
natural  process  of  growing  up — the 
growing  up  of  the  entire  industry 
as  well  as  the  individual  paper. 

“The  Star,  in  other  terms,  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  case  history  in 
which  we  can  study,  in  its  purest 
form,  the  process  by  which  a  news¬ 
paper  struggles  toward  maturity  of 
conscience.” 

Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Samuel  H. 
Kauffmann,  grandfather  of  the 
present  president;  and  George  W. 
Adams  were  the  chief  purchasers 
in  1867.  The  Adams,  Noyes  and 
Kauffmann  families  have  carried 
on  ever  since. 

Factual  Reporting 

The  Star  president  recounted 
the  newpaper’s  insistence  through 
the  years  upon  factual  reporting. 
He  added,  however,  that  news 
magazines,  radio  and  television 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  in¬ 
terpretive  writing,  as  well.  The 
Star,  he  said,  is  feeling  its  w'ay 
cautiously  in  that  field. 

“Bias  and  distortion  can  creep 
more  easily  into  an  interpretive 
story  than  into  one  which  simply 


sets  down  the  facts,  one  by  one,” 
he  observed. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  discussed  the 
business  side  of  the  paper,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Now  for  a  few  words  on  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  business. 
Just  as  the  Star  grew,  over  the 
years,  into  an  attitude  toward  the 
news  quite  different  from  the  one 
it  held  in  the  early  days,  so,  too, 
it  grew  into  a  new  sense  of  its 
business  responsibility.  Neither  de¬ 
velopment  would  have  had  mean¬ 
ing  without  the  other. 

“The  idea  that  a  newspaper 
should  not  allow  its  business  in¬ 
terest  to  affect  its  news  policy  or 
editorial  judgment  is  now  pretty 
generally  accepted.  But  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Star  has  carried 
this  idea  further  than  many  other 
newspapers.  We  have  found  it  wise 
to  make  a  complete  separation  be¬ 
tween  our  editorial  and  business 
functions,  leaving  them  wholly  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other. 

“The  president  of  the  Star,  for 
instance,  would  no  more  think  of 
directing  its  editor  what  position  to 
take  in  the  coming  presidential 
campaign  than  the  editor  would 
think  of  telling  the  president  of  the 
Star  what  advertising  policies  are 
to  be  pursued.  The  editor’s  job, 
and  that  of  the  news  department 
is  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the  in¬ 
formation  and  opinions  which  the 
Star  has  acquired.  The  job  of  the 
business  management  is  to  bring 
our  readers  and  our  advertisers 
into  contact  with  each  other.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that. 

“This  does  not  mean  at  all  that 
these  two  departments  are  isolated 
one  from  the  other;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  the  fullest  exchange 
of  ideas  and  suggestions.  All  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Star  are  free 
to  offer  comments,  even  criticisms, 
touching  on  all  phases  of  our  oper¬ 
ation. 

“The  editor,  like  the  president,  is 
an  elected  officer  of  the  company, 
and,  therefore,  his  decisions  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  But  the  fact 
is  that  no  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co. 
has  ever  given  an  instruction  to 
the  editor  of  the  Star. 

Railroad  Case 

“This  principle  of  editorial  in¬ 
dependence  has  been  practiced  on 
our  paper  through  three  genera¬ 
tions.  In  1890,  the  Star  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  hard  fight  to  re¬ 
move  railroad  tracks  from  the 
downtown  streets  of  Washington, 
and  from  what  was  to  become  the 
Mall.  Because  of  its  large  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  the  railroad  un¬ 
doubtedly  felt  the  Star  should  ac¬ 
cord  it  certain  editorial  courtesies. 

“The  Star  did  not  budge  an  inch. 
It  said:  ‘The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  is  a  very  rich  and  powerful 


corporation.  But  it  has  not  enough  story.  They  were  John  L.  Cutter, 
money  to  buy  a  line  of  editorial  the  chief  nightside  political  writer; 
opinion  in  the  Star,  and  this  it  very  Merrinran  Smith,  White  House  rc- 
well  knows.’  porter,  and  Raymond  Lahr,  chief 

“Shortly  thereafter,  the  tracks  the  Senate  staff, 
were  removed  from  Washington  Additional  help  was  on  duty  in¬ 
streets,  and  peace  reigned  once  bureau  offices  just  in 

again  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  esse.  A  direct  telephone  was  kept 
“Since  the  early  part  of  this  cen-  t>pcn  from  the  press  table  in  the 
tury,  the  independent  position  of  auditorium  to  the  bureau, 
the  Star’s  editorial  department  has  U.P.  staffers  who  were  guests 
been  guaranteed  by  a  provision  of  at  the  dinner  were  Warren  Duffee. 
the  company’s  by-laws,  and  it  is  Herbert  Foster,  Dayton  Moore 
the  source  of  as  much  pride  in  the  and  Patricia  Wiggins. 


business  office  as  it  is  in  the  news  “When  Truman  pulled  his  sur- 
department.”  prise  announcement,  they  all 

pitched  in  to  gather  reaction  and 
comment,  so  we  got  a  lot  of  it  in 
Truman  Surprise  a  hurry.”  observed  Julius  Frand- 

continued  from  page  13  sen,  Washington  U.P.  bureau  man- 
-  ager. 

on  information  furnished  the  Post-  rewritemen  on  the 

Tribune  by  a  personal  friend  and  mam  stories  were  Ernest  Barcella 
political  associate  of  the  president.”  McMahon. 


Truman  Surprise 


On  Monday,  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  the  President  was  quoted  as 


‘War  Type’  Used 
The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 


having  said:  “Nobody  knows  but  noted  for  its  conservative  makeup, 
Bess  that  Tm  going  to  do  it.”  broke  out  its  inch-high  “war”  type 

The  news  services  had  direct  for  the  story.  The  Cleveland 
telephone  wires  from  the  audi-  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  had  carried 
torium  open  to  their  offices  on  the  the  early  version  of  the  speech  in 
off  chance  that  the  President  might  its  first  edition  under  a  one-column 
make  an  interpolation  in  his  talk.  head. 

Thus  bulletins  were  cleared  from  The  New  York  Times  went  all 
Washington  within  one  or  two  out  on  the  story  and  carried  it  in 


minutes  after  10:57  p.m. 

5  AP  Reporters 
The  Associated  Press  had  five 


800.000  copies,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Sunday  circulation. 
Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  news 


reporters  in  the  hall— Tony  Vac-  editor  of  the  Times,  said  when  the 
caro,  White  House  correspondent;  bulletin  came  in,  the  prepared- 
Marvin  L.  Arrowsmilh,  Ed  speech  was  being  carried  on  the 
Creagh,  Ruth  Cowan  and  Marion  front  page  under  a  three-column 
Burson.  a  special  Washington  staf-  head.  A  new  lead  of  four  or  five 
fer  for  Illinois  AP  members.  Ray-  paragraphs  and  a  postscript  doc- 
mond  J.  Crowley  directed  cover-  lored  the  story  for  the  next  edi- 
age  from  the  office  of  the  Wash-  Im"-  which  closed  at  11:32  p.m. 
ington  bureau  and  edited  copy.  The  front  page  was  made  over 
assisted  by  Sid  Roberts.  Angus  with  an  eight-column  head  for  the 
Thuermer  monitored  TV  in  the  next  edition,  closing  at  12:45.  For 
office.  that  edition,  William  H.  Lawrence 

Mr.  Vaccaro  was  on  the  audi-  had  returned  to  his  desk  at  the 
torium  end  of  the  open  direct  tele-  White  House  and  from  there  he 

phone  with  a  dictation  receiver  dictated  a  new  lead  to  his  story 

at  the  office  end.  by  telephone  to  a  rewriteman  in 

“When  Vaccaro  heard  the  inter-  New  York, 
polation  he  hollered  ‘Bulletin.’  Arthur  Krock,  Times  Washing- 
started  dictating  and  we  started  tion  correspondent,  telephoned  Mr. 
barrelling  it  out,”  said  Mr.  Crow-  Bernstein  to  know  if  he  could  be 

lev.  “The  others  circulated  in  the  of  assistance.  He  was  asked  to 


hall  for  reaction  and  color. 


write  a  side  story  within  30  min- 


“When  Burson  heard  it,  he  made  ufc*.  Mr.  Knock  asked  for  10  min- 
a  beeline  for  Governor  Stevenson  utes  in  which  to  collect  his 
of  Illinois,  whom  he  had  known  thoughts  and  then  called  back  and 
when  Burson  was  AP  night  city  dictated  a  side  sitory,  used  on  the 
editor  in  Chicago.”  continued  Mr.  front  page.  Local  reporters  were 
Crowley.  “Stevenson  told  him  he  busy  getting  comment  from  politi- 
was  ‘still  running  for  Governor  cal  leaders. 

of  Illinois — and  that’s  all.’  ”  Sunday  Editor  Les'ter  Markel 

Mr.  Burson  luckily  was  sitting  bad  arranged  for  four  alternate 
near  the  Governor  and  he  found  leads  to  be  in  type  for  the  Review 
a  telephone  nearby  so  the  Steven-  of  the  Week  page,  Slection  4.  The 
son  comment  went  out  in  the  first  one  headed  Truman  Says  No. 
ajj  quickly  was  inserted  in  place  of  an 

Bob  Considine  wrote  the  main  earlier  lead, 
story  for  International  News  Ser-  “The  Review  is  with  the  same 
vice,  maintaining  a  direct  open  tun  as  Sports,  so  it  is  open  to 
telephone  line  from  the  auditor-  change  all  night,”  explained  Mr. 
ium.  A  spokesman  for  ins  said  Bernstein. 

many  newspapers  used  his  story  Mr.  Krock  was  called  again  and 
under  large  headlines.  Other  staff-  a  new  lead  was  prepared  under  his 
ers  handled  sidebars.  direction  for  his  regular  Sunday 

The  United  Press  had  three  of  column  of  political  and  national 
its  top  reporters  assigned  to  the  comment. 
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1951  Canadian  aluminum  output 
at  446,000  tons — 7-year  high! 


Year-end  report  shows  an  increase  of 
50,000  tons  over  1950;  $120  million 
invested  in  new  plant  facilities  last  year. 


JNoting  ail  urgent  demand  for  aluminum  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  facilities  as  the  major  forces  affect¬ 
ing  the  company  in  1951,  Aluminium  Limited  reported 
production  and  sales  of  aluminum  products  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels  since  1944. 

This  was  made  known  in  the  company’s  annual  report  to 
its  11,500  stockholders. 

In  Canada,  the  U.  S.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  where  88% 
of  the  Canadian  production  was  marketed,  government  direc¬ 
tives  channeled  a  large  percentage  of  the  available  aluminum 
into  essential  defense  uses. 

Ingot  production  at  maximum 

Production  of  primary  aluminum  by  all  the  company’s  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  affiliated  companies  was  at  ma.\imum  attainable 
levels  in  1951,  the  company  reported.  Shipments  of  alumi¬ 
num  in  all  forms  by  fully  owned  subsidiaries  of  Aluminium 
Limited  totalled  477,000  tons. 

Production  was  increased  from  396,000  tons  to  446,000 
tons  by  smelters  in  Quebec  Province  operated  by  its  prin¬ 
cipal  producer.  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  and  by  the 
reopening  of  Alcan’s  3.5,000-ton  smelter  at  Beaubarnois,  P.  Q. 

8360  million  expan8ion  under  way 

The  current  Quebec  power  and  ingot  expansion,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  is  expected  to  increase  production  to  approximately 
550,000  tons  of  aluminum  ingot  per  year.  Another  potential 
550,000-ton,  longer  range  project  has  been  started  in  British 
Columbia,  the  report  said.  Under  construction  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  smelting  and  hydroelectric  facilities  which  can 
ultimately  provide  1,600,000  of  firm  horsepower. 

First  production  of  aluminum  from  the  British  Columbia 
plant  is  planned  for  early  19.54.  Expenditures  in  Quebec 
and  on  the  first  phase  of  the  British  Columbia  expansion  are 
estimated  at  $30.5  million.  Other  new  mining  and  processing 
installations  are  being  constructed  in  Jamaica,  French  West 
Africa,  British  Guiana  and  elsewhere. 

The  19.51  expenditure  on  the  over-all  program  was  $120 
million.  The  over-all  plant-expansion  program,  1951-19.54 
inclusive,  is  estimated  at  $360  million. 


CANADIAN  ALUMINUM: 
"Packaged  Power" 

The  amount  of  electricity  needed  to  produce  one  ton 
of  aluminum  would  supply  all  the  electrical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  average  American  home  for  10  years. 

Qinadu,  however,  is  most  favorably  endowed  with 
hydroelectric  resources,  a  cheap  source  of  power.  It 
has  a  potential  of  55  million  horseixiwer,  only  a  (juar- 
ter  of  which  is  now  developed.  And  the  most  compact 
form  in  which  these  power  resources  can  be  exported 
is  in  aluminum— truly  “packaged  power.” 

Such  exports  help  Canada  pay  for  a  large  volume 
of  purchases  from  the  U.  S.  and  other  nations— and  in 
addition,  permit  these  nations  to  use  their  own  more 
limited  electricity  resources  for  other  needs. 

Thus  by  importing  Canadian  aluminum,  other  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  requiring  electricity  can  provide 
a  livelihood  to  thousands  more  than  production  of 
aluminum  ingot  can  hope  to  employ. 


ALUMINIUM  LIMITED 


Highlights  from  the  1951  Annual  Report 
(In  Canadian  Dollars) 


1951  1950 

Total  Sales . $284,000,000 _ $227,000,000 

Depreciation .  28,000,000* .  .  .  14,000,000 

Taxes .  36,000,000 _  26,000,000 

Earniigs .  29,000,000*  .  .  .  33,000,000 

Dividends .  14,000,000 _  13,000,000 

Common  shares  plus 

surplus .  200,000,000 _  160,000,000 


Operating  Results  per  Share 

(based  on  shares  now  outstanding) 

1951  1950 

Net  Income . $  7.03 .  $  7.97 

Depreciation  .  6.74 .  3.49 

Income  Taxes .  8.82 .  6.40 


$22.59  $17.86 

•Normal  and  accelerated  depreciation  amounting  to 
.$12,717,283  on  facilities  under  construction  in  Canada,  as 
allowed  under  the  Can.adian  Income  Tax  Act,  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  net  profit  after  taxes  by  $6,918,202. 
Other  depreciation  in  1951  amounted  to  $14,86.3,341. 

Copies  of  the  annual  report  may  be  obtained  from: 

ALUMINIUM  LIMITED 


Montreal,  Canada 


In  the  years  to  come — 


Look  to  CANADA  for  more  aluminum 
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McLean's  Will 

continued  from  page  13 


Enquirer  was  pictured  by  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  heirs  as  a  profitable  enter¬ 
prise  with  every  promise  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  one.  They  reminded 
the  court  of  its  own  evalu.ttion  of  operated  the  Enquirer  as  an  owner 


the  court  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  restric-  petitioners  question  whether  the  American  people  the  benefits  of 
tion  on  sale  of  the  World  and  of  best  interests  of  the  estate  are  OPS.” 

the  provision  in  George  Jones’  will  served  by  having  a  newspaper  Senator  Humphrey  retaliated; 
that  forbade  the  sale  of  his  New  (Times-Star)  which  has  had  a  de-  “Advertising  is  a  blessing:  It  is  the 
York  Times  shares  under  any  dr-  crease  in  circulation  take  over  life  blood  of  American  business, 
cumstances.  management  of  a  newspaper  (En-  I  respect  advertising.  I  want  more 

Owner’s  Personal  Pride  quirer)  which  has  had  a  marked  and  more  of  it.  But  I  submit  that 

Mr.  McLean,  the  petition  stated  steady  increase  in  circulation,  advertising  by  a  corporation  is  a 


Pos 

Inci 

Md 


Barga 
ers  to  d 


a  year  ago:  “The  newipiprr  is 
flourishing  under  good  manage¬ 
ment.” 

The  filing  of  the  opposition  peti- 


outright  and  his  will  indicated  per¬ 
sonal  pride  in  his  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings. 


Also  counting  in  the  claimed  loss  proper  legitimate  tax  deductible  jng  a  t 


The 
in  rece 
increase 


of  income  to  the  estate  is  the  item  only  when  it  relates  to  its 
$170,000  rental  on  the  Enquirer  own  business.” 
building,  since  the  Times-Star  plans  Senator  Andrew  F.  SchocK)*! 

. .  _ _  “It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  ^  publishing  operation  sharply  reminded  that  the  Govern-  April  1 

tion,  preparatory  to  the  hearing  to  suppose  that  John  R.  McLean,  Elf"*;  T*''' companies,  years  t 

set  for  April  28,  coincided  with  the  like  other  eminent  newspaper  men  $657,000  worn  of  the  stock  in  t  e  to  advertise  defense  bonds.  newspa] 

successful  effort  of  Enquirer  em-  of  his  time,  desired  to  preserve  Enquirer  Building  Company,  whose  The  Minnesota  &nator  took  is-  per  cei 

ployes  to  raise  almost  $1,000,000  and  perpetuate  his  newspaper  hold-  J ^  excess  of  sue  with  that  policy,  too;  cent  ea 

cash  with  which  to  bid  for  the  ings,”  says  the  petition.  $3,000,000.  The  abandonment  ot  <.|.f  government  has  to  rely  In 

property.  More  than  100  employes  Mr.  Bienstock  goes  back  to  1946  newspapers  half  of  the  14-  private  advertising  for  thi  where 

still  had  to  be  processed  so  the  when  the  Trustee  was  empowered  ^l^ty  building  would  entail  exten-  qJ  government  bonds,  then  the  pound 

deadline  for  the  staff  to  raise  the  to  spend  $1,000,000  for  plant  and  ^  least  government  would  be  better  off  to  1,  195' 

capital  was  extended  another  few  equipment.  The  actual  expenditure  'L0*’0-0'h'>  fhe  heirs  contend.  p^y  those  advertisements,  and 
days.  More  than  500  accounted  for  ran  to  $1,889,251.39,  as  approved  Out  of  Own  Earnings  not  permit  them  to  be  used  as  a  An  1 

$880,000  by  April  3.  in  May,  1951.  In  1948  it  is  re-  Cited  as  “another  example  of  cover-up  for  other  advertisinj  indicah 

Jackson  Miartindell,  president  of  called  that  the  Trustee  turned  the  opportunity  granted  the  Times-  which  is  not  strictly  institutional."  dailies 

the  American  Institute  of  Manage-  aside  an  offer  of  $4,800,000  cash  Star  to  pay  for  the  Enquirer  out  Minority  Report  by  boo 

ment,  who  is  serving  as  the  em-  (exclusive  of  new  equipment)  for  of  its  own  earnings”  is  the  provi-  Senator  Schoeppel’s  warning  that 

ployes’  financial  adviser,  said  he  the  Enquirer.  sion  that  the  purchaser  benefits  would  publicly  blast  the  recom- 

had  arranged  to  confer  next  week  The  business  is  no  more  “hazard-  from  the  Enquirer  earnings  be-  piendations  was  followed  by  sub-  P™®^ 

with  the  Trustee’s  representatives,  ous”  than  it  has  been  and  there  is  tween  the  Basic  Date  and  the  mission  of  a  minority  report  ex-  carrier 

Some  form  of  compromise  transac-  no  ground  for  deviating  from  the  Closing  Date  of  the  sale.  pressing  his  views  and  ripping  at 

tion  might  be  worked  out,  it  was  will,  the  petition  pleads.  In  this  On  the  question  of  diversifying  nn  whirh  mm  '‘^ery 

trust  assets,  the  petitioners  point 

that  the  New  York  World  sus-  out  that  the  Trustee  did  not  make  ^ash  of  material  brought  out  ii  ^^'"1 

teined  l^s^  of  $811  822  a  year  the  investment  in  the  newspaper  inquiries  into  the  newsprint 

from  1926  to  1930  and  reserves  of  but  is  carrying  on  the  business  situation  rather  than  a  “fresh  ^  i 


intimated. 

Petition  for  Approval 
Meanwhile,  the  court  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  petition  to  approve  the 
sale  to  the  Times-Star.  This  was 


mentei 

taking 


•  i.u.  ..uo  $3,000,000  vanished,  whereas  the  conducted  by  the  testator  in  his  ^tart 
the  position  taken  by  Arthur  P.  Enquirer  has  had  an  average  net  lifetime.  somewhat  gratuitous  ad- 

Drury,  court-appointed  guardian  P*7"i"n  If  this  is  a  “hazardous”  business,  newspaper  publishers  and 

ad  litem  for  the  remainder-men—  subject  i,hg  g^urt  is  importuned  to  require  American  bmiLss  ^eenerallv  on 

children  of  the  direct  heirs.  to  corporate  income  tax.  that  the  sale  be  secured  adequately, 


American  business  generally  on 
¥T  j  ^  j**  , .  ,  .  ,  .  .1  how  to  run  their  business,”  he 

Mr.  Drury  sanctioned  each  of  Unsecured  Credit  Little  value  is  attached  to  the  “reflects  a  concept  of  gov- 

the  reasons  given  by  the  Trustee  The  proposed  sale  to  the  Times-  Trustee’s  belief  that  the  joint  op-  gpu^ent  I  do  not  share, 

for  the  sale,  stressing  that  opera-  Star  is  described  as  “improper”  on  eration  of  a  radi^television  sta-  “Publishers  who  have  been  in 


person 

In 

pers  1 
the  ai 
mail 


tion  of  any  business  enterprise,  unsecured  credit,  the  purchaser  tion,  owned  by  a  Times-Star  sub-  ruoiisners  wno  nave  nt 
fjtiH  T\nrti/'nl.Qrlv  tj  nAu/cr»anf»r  rfcavin.ff  rvntv  Sti  'xso  fion  in  nacii  slHtarv.  would  heln  ihe  newsoatier  business  much  longer  than  most  few. 


shift 
is  pri 


and  particularly  of  a  newspaper,  paying  only  $1,250,000  in  cash,  si  diary,  would  help  the  newspaper  ousiness  mutn  longer  man  mw 

is  not  a  proper  trust  Investment.  The  petitioners  note  there  is  no  to  gain  in  circulation  and  advertis-  ° 

He  countered  the  claim  of  the  Me-  vendor’s  lien,  nor  mortgage,  nor  ing.  Since  1948,  it  is  noted,  the  should  know  more  about  the  ^ 

Lean  petition  with  the  argument  even  a  personal  guaranty  of  the  Enquirer’s  average  earnings  (after  "Otucs  ot  tneir  tnisiness  operatiw  branc 

that  the  testator’s  will  did  not  au-  unsecured  obligation  of  $6,250,000  allowance  for  taxes)  were  $385,-  **  true  «  able  ] 

thorize  operation  of  the  Enquirer  to  mature  in  12  years.  489,  while  the  Times-Star’s,  with  businesses  which  purchase  adver-  E. 

in  perpetuity.  Only  in  the  event  of  default  any  radio-TV  dividends,  were  I'S'ng.  (Iowa 

Operation  of  a  newspaper,  the  does  Ae  Trustee  take  control  of  $225,888.  “The  implied  recommendatioc 

petition  said,  is  too  hazardous  to  the  management  of  the  Times-Star,  To  the  Trustee’s  forecast  that  that  American  business  accept  the  to  $1 
be  a  trust  asset,  since  a  newspaper’s  but,  say  the  petitioners,  that  would  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  pattern  of  England  as  regards  the  expec 

physical  property  and  perishable  amount  to  assuming  control  over  might  be  converted  to  cash  by  a  use  of  advertising  will  find  much  town 

go^will  make  it  a  “wasting  asset.”  “an  already  defunct  enterprise.”  financial  institution  or  insurance  favor  with  doctrinaire  socialists  to  '*f''ic 
Furthermore,  it  pointed  out,  the  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  company,  the  petitioners  reply:  “If  this  country.  Without  becomini 

could  have  been  sold  by  McLean  so,  the  court  should  require  the  involved  in  a  discussion  of  the 

estate  for  $5,000,000  cash  in  1929.  Times-Star  to  arrange  the  neces-  Socialist  economy  of  England  as 


newspaper  absorbs  other  trust  as 
sets.  The  Times-Star  offer  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  price. 

Sale  Conditioned  by  Will 
Art.  X.  of  Mr.  McLean’s  will  is 
the  point  around  which  his  grand- 


In 

route 


By  1931  only  $3,000,000  cash  was  sary  financing  in  order  to  con-  compared  to  the  American  sys-  Syrac 


offered  for  it.  In  1933  it  went  for  summate  the  purchase  for  cash.”  tern,  it  seems  rather  apparent,  from 
$825,000  at  a  receivership  auction.  Concluding  their  objections,  the  the  burden  now  being  assumed  by 
“This  drastic  change,”  the  Me-  heirs  do  not  consider  the  proposed  our  American  economy,  that  our 
Lean  petition  says,  “occurred  in  sale  as  advantageous  in  view  of  mass  production  technique  is  the 
any  sale  This  “directed^hat  “no  short  space  of  four  years,  yet  ^e  appraisal  made  by  Roger  H.  salvation  of  the  free  world  today 


has 
ting  I 
pirati 
lishei 
closet 


mIa  cIiqII  Kp  ttiiiHa”  uHtTinnt  thp  1*^®  Trustee  now  proposes  to  ex-  Ferger  in  March,  1951,  that  the  Advertising,  which  is  mass  selling,  up  $; 
onnmvai  r*f  Franris  T  Hompr  a  Unsecured  Credit  for  12  years.  Enquirer  was  in  the  best  position  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  our  A 

f^nd  or  of  Edward  B  McLean  ^^®  ^  engaged  financially  since  his  association  mass  production  system  as  the  fast  rate 


a  son.  The  former  died  in  1930 
and  the  latter  in  1941. 

This  language  setting  forth  a 
“condition  precedent”  is  very 


business  which  he  labels  with  it. 
‘hazardous.’  ” 

Estate’s  Income  Reduced 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Times 


freight  service  on  our  railroads.  show 
Senator  Edward  J.  Thye,  Min-  1”^ 

nesota  Republican,  expressed  tt-  **^1' 

gret  that  the  problems  of  the  small  *veni 

the 
Cons 

Senator  William  Knowland  of  more  consideration  before  the  sub-  ^Th 

less  the  requisitioned  written  ap-  price  and  the  Trust  estate  stands  California,  with  a  slight  overtone  committee  wrote  its  report.  But 

proval  precedes  it.”  to  receive  $231,246  a  year  instead  of  challenge,  interjected:  “I  sug-  on  th®  broader  question  of  soil'  j  .. . 


strong,  the  McLean  petition  states.  Star  sale  agreement,  it  is  asserted, 
asserting:  “The  power  to  sell  the  the  Enquirer’s  own  earnings  would 
Enquirer  does  not  exist  at  all  un-  be  used  to  pay  off  the  purchase 


Slop  at  Advertising 

continued  from  page  8  newspapers  (users  of  sheeted  new  , 
print,  particularly)  did  not  receive 


IJCVICU.  1  sug-  - . -  —  —  I  , 

Attorney  Bienstock  notes  that  of  $850,000.  This  figure  is  worked  gest  that  when  the  Senator  .  .  .  will  tions,  he  analyzed  the  corresiwnu- 
other  clauses  of  the  will  provided  out  on  the  basis  that  the  Enquirer  be  just  as  diligent  in  investigating  cnee  from  publishers  to  be  poi*^ 
for  sale  of  certain  assets  but  no  earnings,  when  subject  to  income  the  practice  of  OPS  in  getting  out  to  this  principle:  “They  all  tool 
such  power  for  sale  of  the  En-  tax,  average  $370,890  yearly,  advertising  material  at  the  expense  a  stand  against  too  much  govern- 
quirer  is  implied  for  the  Trustee.  Times-Star  earnings  have  averaged  of  the  taxpayers  ...  to  be  used  ment  help,  obviously  apprehensivt 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bienstock  told  $337,731  and,  in  this  regard,  the  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the  of  its  ultimate  implications.” 
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Postage  Rate 
Increase  Ends 
Moil  'Bargains' 


are  more  numerous  than  those 
making  the  full  effect  of  the  three- 
year  increase  felt  now.  In  the 
latter  (tases  circulators  point  out 
that  many  mail  subscriptions  are 
sold  on  three-year  terms. 

Bargain  rates  for  mail  subscrib-  The  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa- 
ers  to  daily  newspapers  are  becom-  P^rs  have  a  new  mail  rate  of  $13 
ing  a  thing  of  the  past.  a  year  for  the  morning  Tinies- 

The  trend  has  been  accelerated  IDispatch,  and  $12  for  the  evening 


in  recent  months  by  the  postage 
increase,  which  became  effective 
April  I.  Over  a  period  of  three 
years  the  second  class  rates  for 
newspapers  will  be  advanced  30 
per  cent — at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  each  year. 


News  Leader,  and  $20  for  the 
daily-Sunday  combination.  By  car¬ 
rier  either  of  the  daily  papers  costs 
$15.60  a  year. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  is  one  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  mail  rates  in  line  with 


In  Zones  1  and  2,  for  instance,  carrier  rates.  Both  are  now  $15.60 
where  the  rate  has  been  I'/ic  per  a  year,  up  from  $13. 


pound  it  will  rise  to  1.95c  on  April 
1,  1954. 

Prices  Raised 

An  E  &  P  spot  check  this  week 
indicated  that  the  majority  of 
dailies  prepared  for  the  increase  cost,  but 
by  boosting  their  mail  subscription  Benjamin 


prices  during  the  past  year.  The 
general  observation  is  that  mail 
pric«  are  being  brought  close  to 
carrier  prices — in  some  cases  they 
are  even  already — and  home  de- 


Although  their  aggregate  raise 
will  cost  $16,750  in  the  first  year, 
Boston  newspapers  had  no  immed¬ 
iate  plans  for  offsetting  it.  They 
are  all  absorbing  the  additional 
Circulation  Manager 
L.  Moltman  of  the 


Herald  expressed  the  opinion, 
“Something  will  have  to  be  done.” 

G.  M.  Jennings.  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  estimated 
the  increase  at  $10,000  the  first 
livery  is  now  viewed  by  many  cir-  year,  $11,000  the  second  year,  and 
culators  as  a  special  service  war-  $12,500  the  third  year  for  his 
ranting  a  higher  rate  than  is  papers  on  the  basis  of  present 
charged  for  street  sale  copies.  mail. 

A  West  Coast  circulator  com-  Sol  Katz,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn- 
mented;  “We  are  getting  tired  of  ing  News,  said:  “We're  absorbing 
taking  a  loss  on  mail  subscriptions,  it  all  ourselves — about  $7,300  the 
particularly  since  most  of  these  first  year.” 

provide  a  sp^ial  service  to  the  The  Chicago  Herald- American 
persons  ordering  the  paper.”  estimated  its  mail  bill  will  be  up 

In  a  few  instances  the  newspa-  about  $550  a  month.  It  hasn’t 
I»rs  reported  they  are  absorbing  raised  mail  subscription  rates  since 
the  additional  costs  because  their  December,  1950. 


mail  is  not  heavy.  More  than  a 
few,  however,  described  plans  to 
shift  as  much  mail  circulation  as 
is  practical  to  motor  routes  or 
branch  dealers,  with  more  profit¬ 
able  prices. 

E.  P.  Schwartz.  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  said 
the  postage  increase  would  amount 
to  $18,000  the  first  year  and  he 
expects  to  transfer  up  to  20,000 
town  mail  subscribers  to  carrier 
service. 

Starting  Motor  Routes 

In  addition  to  establishing  motor 
routes  to  improve  service,  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
has  effected  a  rigid  policy  of  cut¬ 
ting  mail  subscriptions  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  date,  if  not  renewed.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  H.  Amberg  dis¬ 
closed.  The  paper’s  mail  bill  went  l-ender  anticipated  about  $2,000 
up  $213  a  month.  additional  costs  when  it  raised  the 

A  cross-section  view  of  mail  Pf'.ce  from  $8  to  $9  a  year, 

rate  changes  in  recent  months  Circulation  Manager  Thomas  L. 
*ows  such  things  as  a  $39  annual  Adams  reported  a  slight  gain  in 
Priw  (up  from  $36.40)  for  sub-  ma'i  circulation, 
scribers  who  take  the  morning.  " 

,  evening  and  Sunday  editions  of 

;  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Sentimental  JOb 
Constitution.  Philadelphia — Nick  Carter,  Jr., 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Philadelphia  Inquirer  cameraman, 
Healer  has  raised  its  mail  rate  from  was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
to  $12  a  year  for  morning  Base  here  to  cover  a  submarine 
t  editions  and  from  $19  to  $27  for  splicing  job.  Arriving  at  the  site, 
■noming-Sunday.  young  Carter  was  surprised  and 

Those  papers  that  are  apparent-  a  little  sentimental  to  find  that  the 
ly  spreading  the  postage  increase  sub — the  USS  Rasher — was  one 
over  three  years,  by  adding  $1  or  on  which  he  had  served  in  World 
*2  a  year  to  the  subscription  price.  War  II. 


For  the  most  part,  evening  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  affected  as  greatly  as 
the  morning  papers,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  the  increase  will  be  felt 
very  slightly  because  most  of  the 
out-of-city  sales  are  handled  by 
dealers. 

Unless  other  factors  interfere, 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  intend  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  Jasper  E. 
Rison.  It  amounts  to  12.5c  per 
subscriber  this  year. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  estimated 
the  higher  postal  rates  will  in¬ 
crease  its  mail  costs  $3,100  a 
month  at  the  outset.  The  Tribune 
has  not  raised  its  mail  rates  as 
yet. 

The  Lexington  (Ky. )  Herald 


Tipster  Threats 
Drop  Curtain 
On  Police  Work 

Boston  —  The  shadowy  threat 
of  death  to  informers  prompted  a 
strict,  leak-proof  news  ban  in 
nearby  Medford  last  week  while 
police  investigated  two  recent  rob¬ 
beries. 

The  long  arm  of  Willie  “The 
Actor”  Sutt9n  and  memories  of 
the  late  Arnold  Schuster  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  apparently  caused  1 1  persons 
to  be  threatened  with  death  and 
injuries  when  they  offered  infor¬ 
mation  to  police. 

The  Medford  Chief,  William  J. 
McLaughlin,  clamped  the  secrecy 
lid  down  tight,  although  Boston 
papers  wrote  with  alarm  about 
the  order,  comparing  it  to  “That 
of  an  ostrich  which  buries  its  head 
in  the  sand.” 

Rockford,  111.  —  E.  Kenneth  While  a  Boston  Traveler  edito- 
Todd,  general  manager  of  Rock-  rial  chided  the  chief  with  a  sug- 
ford  Consolidated  Newspapers,  gestion  that  he  should  “more 
further  clarified  the  papers’  posi-  properly  direct  his  ukase  toward 
tion  here  this  week  regarding  a  the  suppression  of  crime,”  report- 
proposed  Typographical  Union  ers  were  received  politely  in  the 
clause  covering  Teletypesetter  tape  chiefs  office.  Nothing  but  silence 
from  wire  news  services,  resulting  followed,  however, 
in  the  local  newspapers’  printers  The  Medford  order  assumed 
leaving  their  jobs  last  week.  tremendous  proportions  as  jittery 

He  said  reports  that  tape  fur-  citizens  here  wondered  where  a 
nished  by  feature  syndicates  was  series  of  robberies  would  end.  The 
the  principal  issue  in  the  strike  order  had  followed,  by  a  few  days, 
were  inaccurate  or  erroneous.  This  the  armored  truck  robbery  in 
point,  he  said,  was  incidental  in  Danvers  that  netted  $600,000  to 
all  negotiations  and  in  fact  the  three  or  four  men.  It  was  the 
management  had  agreed  not  to  third  big-league  theft  here, 
use  such  tape  from  syndicates  dur-  While  headlines  in  all  the  pa- 
ing  the  period  of  the  proposed  pers  were  occupied  with  latest  de- 


How  About  That! 

With  Western  Union  land 
lines  out  because  of  a  strike  on 
Thursday,  E  &  P’s  Washington 
correspondent,  Janies  J.  Butler, 
sent  a  presstime  signoff  mes¬ 
sage  via  WU  Cables.  He  tiled 
the  cablegram  at  3  p.ni.  It  went 
to  London,  thence  to  New  York, 
where  a  WU  official  phoned  it 
to  E  &  P — at  3:02  p.m.! 

It  was  a  50-word  message. 
The  Wl’  official  remarked  “we 
can  do  things  with  cables  that 
we  can’t  do  with  land  lines,” 

Feature  Tape 
Not  Big  Issue 
At  Rockford 


contract.  tails  of  the  crime,  two  Boston  re- 

“The  large  issue,”  he  explained,  porters  and  feature  writers  were 
“revolved  around  the  insistence^  of  preparing  a  series  of  articles  on 
International  Typographical  Union  the  mystery. 


on  a  clause  concerning  the  use  of 
tape  supplied  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press.” 
Regular  Editions 


Joe  Dincen  of  the  Globe  took 
to  the  front  page  with  his  “Crime 
Notebook”  which  delves  into  the 
history  of  over  $2,000,000  worth 


t  he  Morning  Star  and  Register-  of  thievery  during  recent  months. 


Republic  continued  to  publish 
regular  editions  this  week.  On 
Wednesday,  the  papers  had  76- 
page  editions,  including  48-page 
tabloid  “Home  Show”  sections. 


Mr.  Dineen  has  been  widely 
known  for  his  penetrating  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Brinks  robbery. 

Bill  Schofield,  editorial  page  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  Traveler,  began 


Fifty  members  of  the  Rockford  a  series  of  articles  “probing  the 
Newspaper  Guild  resumed  their  strange  possibilities  surrounding 
jobs  late  last  week  after  a  two-  the  nation’s  ace  heist  team,  the 
day  period  during  which  they  de-  mob  men  of  Brinks,  Quonset  and 
dined  to  cross  the  printers’  picket  Danvers.” 


lines.  Mechanical  unions,  other 
than  the  printers,  have  reported 


Both  reporters  apparently  agree 
that  one  “mob”  is  running  the 


for  work  regularly  during  the  dis-  perfectly  executed  robberies  that 
pute,  which  has  been  called  a  have  kept  this  area  on  edge. 


“lockout”  by  the  typographical 
union.  The  management  and 
Guild  representatives  conferred 


Record-American  Reporter  Bob 
Court  proved  how  easy  it  is  to  fol¬ 
low  an  armored  car  through  its  en- 


this  week  on  complaints  involving  tire  route  without  attracting  atten- 


the  “discharge”  of  three  men. 

The  typographical  union  offered 


tion. 

He  made  the  unusual  trip  be- 


“full  strike”  benefits  to  members  cause  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
of  other  unions  who  did  not  cross  the  four  Danvers  bandits  followed 
the  printers’  picket  lines.  (In  Chi-  the  truck  over  its  route  on  many 
cago,  the  ANPA  Special  Standing  occasions  to  get  the  exact  timing 
Committee  said  it  was  the  first  of  stops, 
time  it  had  heard  of  such  an  offer 
in  a  newspaper  labor  dispute.) 

However,  leaders  of  other  unions  liveries  to  the  same  places  as  was 
advised  members  to  observe  their  the  one  last  week.  In  only  one  of 
contracts.  twelve  stops  was  he  challenged. 


Mr.  Court  stayed  close  behind 
the  truck,  which  was  making  de- 
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'NmnA/4  _  _  _  _  sibility  of  costs  driving  advertisers  omists,  according 

^  *Cip©l  XlCllXlCCl  AAAA  Reports  away  from  this  medium  this  way:  “These  economists  a  .  , 

continued  from  page  9  “If  you  are  already  in  the  big-  quoted.  Their  views  are  ee  e_  m 
It  ITOSlClGHT  Ol  .  .  time — that  is,  if  you  have  a  mass  Washington,  where  many  g 

TVTV^  r*  advertising,  consumed  product  that  is  a  leader  government  service,  and  then  tnar 

IM  I  V-/  VJrrOUP  “A  lack  of  understanding  of  ad-  _you  using  television  in  a  voice  is  that  of  the  government, 

wii-  1.1,  ^  f  ,u  ''ertising  exists  .  .  .  among  the  big  big-time  manner,  just  as  many  of  .  •  •  What  they  advocate  t^i 

William  Mapel,  for  more  than  American  corporations  who  do  not  clients  are  now  doing.  If  not  may  be  the  rules  under  which  wc 

10  years  associated  with  the  Pub-  believe  in  advertising  because  their  ypy  ^j|j  compete  with  your  low  live  tomorrow,”  Mr.  Kleppner  as- 

hshers  Association  of  New  York  products  are  not  directly  bought  budget  in  low-cost  television  or  in  serted  in  attacking  their  india 

City,  was  elected  by  the  consumer,”  Mr.  Cunning-  other  media  with  less  coverage  and  ment. 


What  they  advocate  todai 


the  position  of  these  few  today  in 
relation  to  the  others,  and  com- 


City,  was  elected  by  the  consumer,”  Mr.  Cunning- 

president  of  the  ham  said. 

association  at  a  \  As  an  example,  he  cited  chem 

meeting  April  3.  _  k  jcal  companies,  only  a  few  o) 

For  the  last  eight  which  have  used  advertising  con 

years  Mr.  Mapel  '  Jr*,  tinuously.  “And  if  you  examine 
has  held  the  of-  ^  the  position  of  these  few  today  ir 

fice  of  vicechair-  relation  to  the  others,  and  com 

man.  pare  it  with  their  position  15  yean 

The  Publisher*  ago,  you  cannot  escape  the  con 

Association  i  s  elusion  that  their  advertising  pro 

made  up  of  the  grams  have  paid — and  paid  well.’ 

major  daily  news-  Mr.  Cunningham  said  there  i: 

papers  of  New  Mapel  more  fertile  field  in  which  ad 

York  City.  vertising  men  can  work  than  ii 

Before  joining  the  Association,  “banker-lawyer-director  group' 


TV’s  Costs 


These  economists,  he  continued, 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  same  mo- 


ham  said.  less  impact.”  These  economists,  he  continued. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  chem-  TV's  Costs  ^*'*1  1°  perceive  that  the  same  mo- 

ical  companies  only  a  few  of  expressed  the  belief  lives  which  prompt  a  man  to  conn 

which  have  used  advertising  con-  ^r  uavis  expressed  tne  Deiiei  ^  product,  prompi 

tinuously.  “And  if  you  examine  didn  t  think  the  rent  in  improve  it— espe 


T-,  •  j  .u  u  1-  f  tives  which  prompt  a  man  to  conn 

Mr.  Davis  expressed  the  belief  ;  ...  ^ 

out  with  a  new  product,  prompt 


TV  IS  going  to  be  too  high,  be-  .  -  •  ,  _ _  .l. 

..  j  T  -II  .  •»  cially  when  rivals  appear  on  the 

cause  you  and  1  will  not  permit  ^ 

to  be.  We  are  the  buyers.  And, 

,  -  .u  u  u  1.-  The  function  of  advertising  in 

always,  it  is  the  buyer  who  ulti-  „  ,  k-i® 

itelv  seK  the  nrice  0“''  economy.  Stated  Mr.  Klepp- 

^  ^  ner,  “is  to  help  create  and  distrib- 

“Neither  is  the  lift  of  the  freeze  the  better  values  that  men 


pare  it  with  their  position  1 5  years  ^e.  We  are  the  buyers.  And, 
ago,  you  cannot  escape  the  con-  always,  it  is  the  buyer  who  ulti- 

clusion  that  their  advertising  pro-  malely  sets  the  price. 


Association  i  s  elusion  that  their  advertising  pro-  mateiy  sets  tne  price.  create  and  distrib- 

made  up  of  the  grams  have  paid — and  paid  well.”  “Neither  is  the  lift  of  the  freeze  ^be  better  values  that  men 

major  daily  news-  Mr.  Cunningham  said  there  is  going  to  make  the  rent  too  high,  ^j^gp  competition  for  the  buy- 

papers  of  New  Mapel  more  fertile  field  in  which  ad-  The  total  bill  may  be  larger,  but  g^’^  selection.”  He  illustrated  the 

York  City.  vertising  men  can  work  than  in  the  cost  per  foot,  or  thousands,  application  of  this  statement  with 

Before  joining  the  Association,  “banker-lawyer-director  group”  for  facilities  will  not  be.  And  the  ^  series  of  slide  films. 

Mr.  Mapel  was  general  manager  lod^iV  ignoring  one  of  the  cost  per  thousand  for  talent  will 


Newsday  in  Garden  City-  powerful  forces  that  it  can  come  dovv.i  .  .  .  simply  because 


Hempstead.  '  Prior  to  that  he  was  benefit  its  stockholders, 

editor  and  director  of  the  News-  Advertising’s  Role 

Journal  Papers  in  Wilmington,  Key  speaker  at  a  Thursday  cve- 


Del.  Earlier  fie  was  director  of  ning  dinner  was  Louis  Brockway, 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Wash-  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  4-A  presi- 


it  will  be  spread  around  more. 

“Sure,  we  may  pay  some  very 
high  prices,”  Mr.  Davis  allowed. 
“Maybe  five  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  may  be  the  time  and  talent 


C.  M.  Hildner  Named 
To  Succeed  Geerer 

Charles  M.  Hildner  has  been 


ington  and  Lee  University.  dent,  who  described  advertising’s 

Other  officers  of  the  Association  responsibility  as  applied  to  all 
are:  J.  F.  Cullen,  business  mana-  rnedia. 

ger  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  ‘7^®  advertising  business  is 


bill  for  a  half-hour  weekly  of  appointed  chain  store  manager  for 
nighttime.  But  we  are  not  going  ihe  C  hicago  office  of  the  Bureau 


Jj^  to  pay  that  price  unless  we  get  our  of  Advertising, 

The  advertising  business  is  not  ^  good  profit  be- 


ei-i  me  ,  uFK  mirror,  .  ,  r - -  .  . ,  -  ” 

chairman;  Cranston  Williams  cen-  entirely  free  from  lapses  from  our  u  r  ,  .u-  .. 

eral  manager  of  the  Xierfc-in  accepted  standards,”  Mr.  Brock-  For  clients  who  find  this  ’  rent” 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  admitted.  “For  the  sake  of  I09 /'ch  for  their  blood,  Mr.  Davis 

secretary  and  T.  E  J  Crowlev’  our  own  business  and,  more  im-  said  they  just  aren  t  going  to  use 

business  ’  manager  of  the  New  Portantly,  for  the  general  welfare  Jj-.  ^or  them,  you  will  buy  sonie- 

Vork  Journal- American  treasurer  of  our  country,  we  must  live  up  to  else.  Like  it  or  not,  night- 

our  standards.  We  must  eliminate  I’^ne  television  is  going  to  be  the 
■  the  half-truths,  the  insincere  com-  i^^iket  place  for  the  leaders— 


y  ,  ,  pillilllVCb,  IIIC  IlctUUUIClU  Vlilllllb 

LoUISVIIIg  TuUGS  and  the  misleading  assertions  from 

In  Spartan  Family  .  , 

^  Noting  that  good  taste  is  not 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Louisville  our  only  responsibility,”  Mr. 
Times  this  week  blossomed  out  in  Brockway  declared  “it  would  be  a 


nounced  by  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes, 
Bureau  director. 
He  succeeds  F. 
Wesley  Geerer, 
who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Hildner 
was  formerly 
Chicago  regional 


the  half-truths,  the  insincere  com-  19^*^^®^  place  for  the  leaders—  w  a  s  forn 
paratives,  the  fraudulent  claims  J^ose  who,  by  reason  of  their  Chicago  regi 
and  the  misleading  assertions  from  leadership,  have  the  money  to  pay  manager  m 
our  advertising.”  i®*"  ‘1-  those  who  have  the  W.  Dodge  C 

Noting  that  good  taste  “is  not  money  to  buy  leadership.  consumer  ^  1 

our  only  responsibility,”  Mr.  Client-Agency  Relation 


Or  those  who  have  the  W.  Dodge  Corp., 

I  buy  leadership.  consumer  mar-  Hildner 

.  .  „  ,  keting  service  organization.  Before 

ent-Agenc)  Relation  advertising  de- 

:e  E.  Eldridge,  vicepresi-  partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 


a  complete  new  dress.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  television  sched-  Hem  in  “’®  Tribune 

total  refurbishing  job,  running  ule  for  public  service  and  educa-  II*  charge  of  marketing,  Gen-  for  13  years,  during  which  tune 
from  agate  to  72-point.  tional  programs  of  the  type  which  woJd^^JmJnJncv’^ 

It  changed  the  Louisville  Times  probably  could  never  win  spon-  •  -  ,  clien/acencv  relation"  ^  ’-firs 

—the  afternoon  partner  of  the  sors.”  '  hin  ^  pliance  and  men  s  wear  classifica- 


morning  Courier-Journal — from  a  ARF  Report 

traditionally  designed  Caslon  news-  B.  B.  Geyer,  chairman  of  Geyer, 
paper  into  a  flush  left,  Spartan  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.,  reported 
•sans  serif  paper  along  the  modern  on  the  reconstituted  Advertising 
streamlined  pattern.  Research  Foundation. 

The  head  dress  change  was  di-  During  the  past  four  months,  he 


word  “permanency”  to  character-  counts  in  the  food,  medical,  ap- 
ize  the  ideal  client-agency  relation-  pfiance  and  men’s  wear  classifica- 
ship.  He  said  that  both  client  and  tions. 

agency  each  should  pick  the  other  During  World  War  II  he  was  in 
J  *^®  assumption  that  it  is  “for-  Naval  service.  He  is  a  graduate 


streamlined  pattern.  Research  Foundation.  Kleppner,  head  of  the  _ 

The  head  dress  change  was  di-  During  the  past  four  months,  he  J^.^PPoer  Company,  New  ^ik 

rected  by  Managing  Editor  Nor-  said,  the  Eoundation  has  received  to%efme  the  eToUomic  GenerOSO  Pope,  Jr. 

man  E.  Isaacs  and  Executive  Edi-  subscriptions  from  124  agencies,  ^  weapon  to  refute  the  economic  _ 

inr  il.  .n-  CHtlClSms  of  advertising,  in  a  BUVS  N.  I.  tHqUlIi 


of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


tor  James  S.  Pope. 


advertisers,  and  media;  that  its  an- 


Buys  N.  Y.  Enquirer 

Generoso  Pope,  Jr.,  announced 


Both  the’  Times  and  Courier  "“^1  subscription  income  is  now  speech  headed  “A  New  Approach  Generoso  Pope,  Jr.,  announced 

Journal  changiro  thdr  new  body  $>27,400.  This  includes  two  sub-  ^  AdveSn\  b  Su  Lo^^  purchased  the 

type  simultaneouslv  renlacine  a  scriptions  of  $7,500  each  from  the  Advertising  in  Uur  Economy,  Enquirer  from  Mrs. 


type  simultaneously,  replacing  a  scriptions  01  »/,3UU  eacti  irom  tne  -r  1  1  ■  j 

7'/2-on-8  point  face  with  8-on-8*/4  founder  members — the  Asso-  lakes  Issue  Gertrude  Griffin,  whose  husband, 

point  Corona  and  5-point  agate  cialion  of  National  Advertisers  Mr.  Kleppner  took  issue  with  the  late  William  Griffin,  founded 
Corona  with  Erbar.  4-A’s — and  as  of  this  those  theoretical  economists  who  the  weekly  in  September,  1926. 

xK..  V.  J  J  week,  56  agencies  have  subscribed  charge  that  most  advertising  is  It  is  New  York  City’s  only  Sunday 

remafns  Zdoni  "  $51,700,  45  advertisers,  $41,300,  socially  useless  and  economically  afternoon  paper. 

.  ■  and  21  media  have  put  in  $16,400.  wasteful.  Though  these  econom-  Mi;.  Pope  will  be  publisher  and 

Louis  E.  Dey,  art  director  of  “This  is  only  a  start,”  Mr.  Geyer  ists  approve  of  advertising  of  new  editor.  He  will  no  longer  be  asso- 

the  Louisville  papers,  termed  the  declared.  “1  think  we  can  reason-  inventions  and  new  products,  Mr.  ciated  with  II  Progresso,  Italian- 

step-up  from  7’/4 -point  to  8-point  ably  look  forward  to  a  list  of  at  Kleppner  reported,  they  condemn  language  newspaper,  of  which  he 

a  marked  improvement.”  He  least  200  subscribers  (media),  and  competitive  advertising  as  raising  was  formerly  publisher. 


point  Corona  and  5-point  agate 
Corona  with  Erbar. 


of  National 


Gertrude  Griffin,  whose  husband, 


wordage  “neg-  an  income  of  a  quarter  million  the  cost  of  living. 


ligible.” 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  two 


dollars  a  year.” 


Mr.  Pope  said  he  will  gradually 


‘As  in  an  armament  race,  the  change  the  character  of  the  En- 


A  discussion  of  TV  costs  was  more  one  advertiser  spends,  the  quirer  into  a  national  news-feature 


newspapers,  he  pointed  out,  are  presented  by  J.  Hugh  E.  Davis,  more  his  rivals  spend,  each  neu-  weekly.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
now  being  set  in  8  Vi -point  type  vicepresident  of  Foote,  Cone  &  tralizing  the  others — all  at  the  buy-  devoted  to  politics,  sports,  thea- 


on  a  10-point  slug. 


Belding.  He  summed  up  the  pos-  er’s  expense,”  charge  these  econ-  trical  news  and  personalities  . 
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In  order  of  size,  expense  items  cost  of  $48,875.  37.847  plates 

fall  in  about  the  same  position  cast,  cost  per  unit  of  $1.29,  total 
they  have  for  several  years,  man-hours  of  17.296.  and  produc- 
“Paper  and  Ink”  is  the  largest  with  tion  per  man-hour  of  2.19.  In 
“Composing  Room.”  “Editorial  1945  cost  per  unit  was  $.70;  pro- 
Department.”  “Circulation  Depart-  duction  per  man-hour  was  2.47. 
ment.”  and  “Advertising  Depart-  The  photo-engraving  department 
ment”  following  in  that  order.  in  1951  cost  $28,615  to  operate. 

Although  increases  in  total  me-  produced  357,053  square  inches  of 
chanical  costs  (composing  room,  material,  at  a  cost  per  unit  of 
stereotyping,  press  room,  and  pho-  $.08.  Man-hours  in  production 
to-engraving)  were  slightly  lower  were  8,157  and  production  per 
(6.25%)  than  the  increase  for  all  man-hour  was  53.77.  In  1950, 
classified  to  the  total  advertising  expenses  (7.26%),  their  increases  total  cost  was  $28,265,  with  405,- 
revenue,  costs  and  linage  volume  since  1945  are  high  above  the  per-  373  square  inches  of  engraving 
were  about  the  same  in  1951  as  centage  figures  for  total  expenses  produced  at  a  cost  per  unit  of 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Total  and  they  are  taking  a  larger  share  $.07.  Man-hours  were  8,722  and 
advertising  revenue  was  $1,885,-  of  the  total.  This  is  true  also  of  production  pir  man-hour  was 
864  with  a  departmental  cost  of  “Paper  and  Ink”  which  this  year  46.48.  In  1945,  cost  per  unit  was 
$201,018,  producing  1,043,121  led  all  expense  items  in  size  of  $.05  and  production  per  man-hour 
inches.  increase.  was  47.59. 

Local  advertising  accounted  for  Total  mechanical  costs  in  1951  Total  editorial  cost  in  1951  was 
65.62%  ($1,239,323)  of  the  ad-  were  $580,065.  This  was  a  90.6%  $311,466  compared  to  $299,948 
vertising  dollar  volume,  45.62%  increase  over  1946  (compared  to  in  1950.  It  produced  31,453  col- 
($91,706)  of  the  advertising  cost,  an  80.75%  increase  in  total  ex-  umns  of  reading  matter  compared 
and  produced  69.38%  (723,739)  pense)  and  a  152.06%  rise  over  to  33,506  columns  in  1950,  at  a 
of  the  advertising  inches.  Na-  1945  (compared  to  131.06%  for  cost  per  column  of  $9.90  com- 
tional  accounted  for  17.86%  all  expenses.)  In  1951.  mechani-  pared  to  $8.95  the  previous  year. 

($336,789)  of  the  dollar  volume,  cal  expenses  amounted  to  27.16%  In  1945  there  were  27,903  col- 
28. 68%  ($57,651  )  of  the  cost,  and  of  the  total  costs,  whereas  in  1945  umns  at  $5.94  per  column. 

13.43%  (140,076)  of  the  ad  they  accounted  for  only  24.9%  of  ■ 

inches.  Classified  produced  16.42%  the  total.  Eric  Palmpr 

($309,752)  of  the  ad  revenue,  at  “Paper  and  Ink”  alone  has  h  P.lmor  «r«  i 

25.70%  ($51,661)  of  the  depart-  risen  211.92%  since  1945.  .Add-  ,  E'^'C  .H-  P‘»>mer,  onttimc  Brook- 

mental  costs,  resulting  in  17.19';c  ing  this  item  to  mechanical  costs  "the  'poi  '^^of'^ New" York  Au' 

(179,306)  of  the  total  inches.  they  increased  9.02  in  1951  over  ISority  and  later  fo"?  ^he  Ciiir 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  195c’  and  since  1945  have  risen  institute  of  America  died  March 

reinJnL'coT  n'f  17^.36%.  Newsprint  and  mechani-  3,  j^e  age  of  64.  He  helped  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.-Bcn  D. 

cosh  account  for  more  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Donnell,  71,  vicepresident  of  the 

194S  totil  aOvertiJnp  cnntrihiitpd  ^"^css  Photographers  Association.  Times  Publishing  Co.  here  and  ex- 

1945  total  advertising  contributed  penses— 50.12%  in  1951.  In  1950  *  ecutive  editor  of  the  Wichita  Falls 

Lyo.ns,  56,  former  Times  and  Record  News,  died 
inch  at  a^cost'^ofTo6%  In  1951  '."ceased  from  41.91  ,c  of  the  total  photographer  of  the  New  March  28  after  suffering  a  heart 

inch  at  a  cost  ot  lO^^o.  In  1951  1945.  York  Sun  and  recently  with  the  attack  on  a  downtown  street.  Sur- 

ad  revenue  was  $1.81  per  inch  at  Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000  8-  -^ew  York  Journal- American,  at  vivors  include  his  son,  William  L. 

*  i„.h  f„r  B'ookI)'".  N.  Y.,  Apr.  1.  Donnell,  city  editor  of  the  Titnen. 
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Charles  T.  Hoge  Dies; 
Retired  Oregon  Editor 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Charles  T. 
Hoge.  who  rose  from  reporter  to 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  page  before  retiring  in  1947 
after  33  years'  service  with  the 
paper,  died  March  31  after  an  e.x- 
tended  illness.  He  was  72. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  the  midwest  and  came  to  the 
Journal  in  1913  from  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 


RESULTS! 

Ads  running  in  these  columns  during  last  year's  ANP A 
Convention  and  pre-convention  issues  brought  1332  REPLIES 
TO  203  nOX-HOLDERSa 

rates — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

gmiATIONS  WANTED  AIX  OTHER  CLASRIFICATIONS 

Isaertlona  Line  Rate  Inaertiona  Line  Rate 

1  S.66  1  »100 


4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .U 

Bltoatlon  Wanted  Ada  parable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates, 

ui  advance.  I'harre  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15c  (or  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
leas  commission.  (Inquire  (or  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PJd.  (After  last 
Mall).  _ 

E33ITOR  As  PUBUSHEIR  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 

\ Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

XKW’SPAPKR  VALUATION'S 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNO!  INCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

Publishinsr  and  Printing  Plants 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  00. 
6  Church  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Appraisers — ^Liquidators 


Am -  - 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRMENTATIVE8 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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Newspaper 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

Appraisers, 

CLASSIFIED  RATES,  { 

policies,  etc.  listed  on  | 

! 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLY 

NEAR  State  capital,  netting  $5,500 
witli  two  part-time  employes.  Down 
payment  required  $7,000.  Building  in¬ 
cluded.  No  competition  in  area.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

preceding  page. 

Publications  Wanted 

IN  SOUTHWEST — Looking  for  daily 
or  semi-weekly  grossing  in  $100,000 
range.  Financially  responsible.  Write 
Box  1360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Business  Oppuitunhies 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

ONLY'  weekly  newspaper  in  a  busy 
State  Capitol.  Well  established — 
friendly  paper  serving  kindly,  pro¬ 
gressive  people.  Adequate  equipment, 
always  same  owner.  Price  $10,000 — 
half  down.  Owner  would  prefer  to 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 

Kay  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Caljf. 

sell  part  interest  to  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  take  active  part  as  edi¬ 
tor  or  business  manager,  feature  writ¬ 
er,  advertising  manager,  reporter,  or  in 
mechanical  capacity.  Come  Tuesday, 
meet  aged  owner.  B.ATSON  FARM 
j  AGENCY,  INC.,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  MU  2-4232. 

CALIFORNIA  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California. 

★★  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francis¬ 
co.  California. 

P.VRTNERSHJP  wanted  with  printer. 
Replies  confidential.  D.  Ornsteen, 

1609  S.  Adams,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Press  Engineers 

Maintenance,  Service,  Ropaira,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILU) 
ail  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  00. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford, _ Illinois 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — -Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
SlTnset  1-4575 


GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California  , 
FOR  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in  j 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  1 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

39’37  Orange. _ Riverside.  Calif. 

MID  WEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Herman  H.  Koch 

2610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Counselors _ 

financing,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals.  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SMALL  D.AILY  Publisher  who  wants 
to  keep  minority  interest  and  salary 
yet  virtually  retire  will  be  interested 
in  sale  to  successful  publisher,  45, 
who  will  preserve  traditions  yet  bring 
new  energy  to  business.  .Available  for 
discussion  during  ANPA.  Box  1301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Printinn  Services 

■  aTTILNTION  PUBLISHERS 
OF  small  newspapers.  We  are  news¬ 
paper  Printers  and  have  paper  avail- 
1  able  for  small  run  jobs  at  good  prices. 

1  Box  1217,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


Promotitm  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOJR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 


Publications  fy  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
WEEKLY  neighborhood  paper  in  New 
York  City.  Great  opportunity  for  right 
party.  Box  1218.  Editor  &  Publisher 


SOUTHERN  WEEKLY.  New.  Splendid 
opportunity.  No  shop,  but  excellent 
offset  printing  contract.  Will  sell  for 
equity— $5, 750.  Cash.  Health  bad.  Box 
1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNOPPOSED  weekly  in  lovely  sea¬ 
side  town  of  1.5.000.  Grossing  $24,000, 
net  $10,000  plus.  Appraised  $33,000'. 
Potential  $50,000.  "Two  employes,  350 
business  houses.  Liberal  advertisers 
Owner  retiring.  Price  $24,500.  Sample 
copies  and  particulars  from  May  Bros.. 
Binghamton.  New  York. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLIES  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Colorado.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
from  $15,000  to  $65,000.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  396, 
Salina.  Kansas. 

JERSEY  SHORE  SUMMER  WEEK- 
LY.  7.500  door-to-door  distribution. 
Popular,  ready  for  paid  circulation, 
year-round  opportunity.  1951  gross, 
12  weeks,  $6,671.  No  plant.  Asking 
.$2.500.  Box  1304.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MATURE  PUBLISHER  knows  about 
good  possibilities  of  attractive  South¬ 
ern  dailies  available  to  qualified  pur¬ 
chasers  of  me<ans  and  experience.  Will 
be  attending  New  York  meetings.  Box 
1303.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OREGON :  I’ine  and  well  equipped 
weekly  in  fast  growing  valley.  Gross 
close  to  $20,000.  Asking  $17,500  with 
$8,500  down.  .Tack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
29.  California. 

TWO  WEEKLIES.  Upstate  New  York. 
Net/ting  25%.  $57,500.  Most  favorable 
terms.  Box  1309.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  TTie  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Cash  For  Due  Bills 

Hotels,  RR,  Airlines,  Ships,  etc. 

G.  Firestone,  1440  Broadway,  N.  Y.  0. 


Press  Engjpgcre 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099  _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  SPring  7-1740  _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Co.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
'  Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Binders — Files 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders  —  Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT  —  GUARANTEED 
ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
NEWSPAPER  PILES 
Fit  any  size  newspaper. 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.  Chicago  39,  HI. 


_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B— O— 08M. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  823  North  Fourth  ' 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  Model  0  Intertype  with 
electric  pot.  serial  number  over  7,000. 

Box  1232.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE  —  Model  8  Blue  Streak 
Linotype,  Serial  No.  51236  with  one 
turn  shift,  gas  pot  and  motor.  Has  had 
very  best  of  care  in  modern,  clean  shop 
by  full  time  machinist.  "Two  fonts 
mats,  Ionic  No.  5  7-Triangle-126  with 
italic  and  Ionic  No.  5  120-Triangle-42 
with  italic.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  oper¬ 
ation.  Can  be  delivered  when  new 
Model  34  is  erected,  probably  in  week 
or  two.  Offered  where  is,  as  is  for 
$3,500.  Norman  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


GET  OFF  THE  SPOT 

TELETY'PE-equipped  Hi-Speed  Inter¬ 
type.  Brand  new — still  in  crate.  Also 
niultiface  perforator.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Box  1323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


7  FONTS  telefypesetter  unit  mats, 
font  No.  2268.  8  pt.  Regal  No.  2  with 
hold  face.  128  unit  count.  Good  shape, 
full  fonts. 

QU.INTITY  of  new  sorts  for  above 
fonts,  available  in  (Approximately 
2,000)  practically  all  channels,  18c 
each.  Box  1339.  Editor  Ik  Publisher. 

STEP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
Set,  including  foreign  accent*.  189 
characters.  .$3.00  complete.  H.  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  P.  O.  Box  325.  Anderson, 
Indiana. 


V.AXDEHCOOK  full  page  proof  press, 
model  25.  excellent  condition.  Box 
1357.  Editor  d-  Publisher. 

NINETY  PER  CENT  of  North  Carolina 
daily  newspapers  are  using  L.  A  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtles.  They 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  The  qual¬ 
ity — none  better  on  the  market.  Write 
for  circular  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  Box 
560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Mail  Room  Equipment 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor* 

For  information  inquire 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  ▼ 

_ Newsprint 

AMERICAN 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

Spot  Tonnage 

Good  Quality 

Direct  Mill  Shipments,  No  Broker  In¬ 
volved.  Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  our  interest  in  Gary  Pa- 
per  Mills,  Gary,  Indiana,  which  in¬ 
cludes  privilege  to  buy  45(1  tons  news¬ 
print  annually.  Phone  or  write  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Daily  Pantagraph, 
Bloomington,  Illinois. _ 

newsprint  available 

Box  1840 

Editor  &  Publisher _ 


U.  S.  NEWSPRINT 

FOR  SALE 

Long  Term  contract 
at  less  than  cost. 

Box  1045,  Editor  &  Publisher 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35",  52)4",  70",  30" 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WE  OFFER  newsprint.  Low  prices, 
any  size.  Prompt  or  delayed  shipment 
guaranteed.  Original  mill  quality.  Con¬ 
tact  East  West  Trading  Corporation, 
79  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
HAnover  2-0165, _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729.  N.Y. 
ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 

Evergreen  6  0505. _ 

OAN.ADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
Rhipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  April  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  Co., 
Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street,  New 
York,  N,  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

DE-INKED  newsprint  of  improved 
quality  in  rolls  of  any  size  available 
in  carload  lots.  Samples  on  request. 

GARY  PAPER  MILLS,  INC. 

Third  and  Hendricks  Street  . 

I  Gary,  Indiana 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


COMPLETE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  Former  SOUTHWEST 
CITIZEN 

In  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

ALL  Ohemco  —  2)^  year  old  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  exception  of  the  camera 
which  was  on  lease. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  BR  9-1132 
TASOPE  llx  14  Photo-Engraving  out¬ 
fit  complete.  Best  offer.  JAC,  P.O. 
Box  83,  Diianesburg,  N.  Y. 


Press  Room _ 

LA’THK — -Model  A  Serial  No.  644-R,  9" 
South  Bend  Precision  Bench  Lathe, 
12-speed  drive,  quick  change  gear, 
belt  drive  to  spindle.  Practically  new, 
all  accessories  included,  except  bench. 
Only  $500.  Box  1340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


3  UNIT  HOE 


22^4",  Ki-els,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fount.iin,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 


Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

S.  Paulina  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


FOR  SAI<E:  30  H.P.  Louis  Allis,  220 
volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase  AC  double  mo¬ 
tor  rotary  press  drive,  complete  with 
slow  motion  gearing,  automatic  clutch 
and  power  brake,  all  mounted  on  com¬ 
mon  base,  together  with  necessary 
resistance  and  chain  drive.  Available 
St  once.  Complete,  $900.00,  F.O.B. 
Detroit. 

HIGHLAND  PARKER  PRINTERS 
30  Bartlett  Avenue 
Highland  Park  3,  Michigan 


HOE 

MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 


8  COLOR  Cylinders 
1  DOUBLE  Newspaper  Folder 

I  FULL  Automatic  AC  Drive 
Cut-off  2154”:  V*"  plates 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

II  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  Flat  Bed  press. 
Available  at  once. 

24  PAGE  Hoe  rotary  single  width 
54  folder. 

24  TABIXIID  rotogravure  press,  8154' 
with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  T. 


HOE  32  PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS 
COLOR  deck,  reversible  cylinders, 
double  newspaper  folder,  54  page  mail 
folder,  length  cut-off  2i254".  7/16” 
plates,  metal  furnace,  casting  box,  and 
plate  finisher. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


ONE  Jampol  wax  impregnated  can¬ 
vas  belt  conveyor,  30  inches  wide,  25 
feet  long,  tension  take  up. 

TWO  Jampol  4  ply  rubber  filled  and 
covered  belt  incline  conveyors,  24  inch¬ 
es  wide,  one  15  feet  lon^  and  one  7 
feet  long,  both  with  tension  take  up. 
All  in  excellent  condition. 

Box  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


16  PAGE  HOE  semi-cylindrical  press 
with  melting  pot,  casting  box,  plate 
shaver,  and  tail  cutter.  Just  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  publisher  who  has  out¬ 
grown  a  flat  bed.  The  Eureka  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Eureka,  Calif.  During 
ANPA  Convention  contact  Don 
O’ Kane,  publisher,  at  Hotel  Barclay. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  2154”  cut-off.  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers:  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  cut-off  23-9  16" 

5—16  PAGE  Balcony  type  units 
Rubber  Rollers,  Ink  Pumps 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H-Conveyors,  1  double  Folder 
2 — AC  Motor  Drives  Full  Automatic 

For  further  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press, 
2  plates  wide,  23-9/16”  sheet  cut, 
suitable  for  straight  newspaper  or  tab¬ 
loid  work,  with  54  pg-  folder,  complete 
Stereo,  equipment  and  A.C.  Motors. 
Available  now.  (Can  also  be  offered  as 
a  16-page  press).  Box  1130,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


4  GOSS  UNITS 

PAPER  rolls  on  each  end,  folder  in 
center,  23  9/1*’.'  cut-off.  AC  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


BABCOCK  CYLINDER— Takes  up  to 
24x34  sheet,  $35,  shop  S7778,  3  ph 
220t  motor.  News-Chronicle  Co.,  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pennsylvania. 

PRESS  CONVEYORS  AND  DELIV- 
ERY  TABLES.  2  Cutler-Hammer.  1 
about  44  feet  long,  other  about  14  feet 
long,  six-wire  standard  duty.  Available 
complete.  Onerating  these  until  about 
April  12.  for  inspection.  Sell  sepa¬ 
rately.  44  feet,  $200:  14  feet,  $150. 
C.  H.  Ruth.  .Tr.,  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 


Stereotype 

STBREOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 

Marshalltown.  Iowa. _ 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTT  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

154  AND  S-Ton  Hoe  Metal  Pots. 
OLAYBOURN  Precision  Plat  Shaver. 
HOE  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
PLAT  &  Curved  Plate  Routers. 
CURVED  Shavers  ft  Casting  Boxes. 
LARGE  Quantity  Cutler  Hammer  (Con¬ 
veyor  Sections. 

16,  24  ft  32  PAGE  Newspaper  Presses. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18.  N.Y. 

_  (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

8-COLL’M.N  Hammond  Easykaster, 
manual  flat  caster,  complete  with  shell 
sticks.  Practically  new.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  $600.  Everett  Daily  Herald, 

'Everett,  Washington. _ 

CASTING  BOX,  254  ton  metal  pot, 
pump,  oil  burner,  thermostatic  control. 
Box  1338,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
PORM-O-SCOROH  Model  S.  aerial  No. 
452.  Rotary  Scorcher  for  tubular 
plates.  220  volts.  Box  1337,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  SALE 

3  SPEED  Products  Roasters,  Model 
A  - 1 362 

1  RICHARDS  Router.  19  x  24  Table. 
1  G.  E.  MEL/TING  Pot,  Type  RP. 
1.200-lb.  capacity  including  control 
panel  and  enclosed  safety  switch. 

1  W.  SCOTT  flat  caster,  8  column. 

1  GOSS  flat  caster,  12%  x  18. 

1  GOSS  Plate  Shaver  complete  with 
motor  and  starter. 

Phone  or  write  Business  Manager 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers. 
.\llentown.  Pa. 


COMPLETE  SET  stereotype  machin¬ 
ery  suitable  for  tubaJar  plate  press. 
Priced  for  quick  removal.  Box  1056, 
Editor  ft  Pniblisher. 


1  Wanted  to  Buy 

I  WANTED  a  6  unit  press  with  two  sets 
double  folders,  AC  drive.  Box  1113, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  —  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tu¬ 
bular  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AO 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box  No. 
810,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


DREAM  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  A  TOP  DRAWER 
YOUNG  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

KXP.VNDINO  newspaper  of  400  em¬ 
ployes  in  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
livable  cities  in  South,  has  opening 
for  e.\perienced  young  business  man¬ 
ager  able  to  handle  costs,  budgets  and 
other  business  responsibilities. 

THE  opportunity  is  worthy  of  the 
best.  Applicant  must  have  good  train¬ 
ing  and  educational  background — must 
l>ass  a  most  rigid  character  and  integ¬ 
rity  scrutiny  because  of  the  large  re- 
s|ionsibilities  he  will  handle. 

BEC.AL’.SE  of  age  brackets  of  other 
key  members  of  staff,  applicant  should 
be  35  or  less.  Publisher  is  partial  to 
men  who  have  had  training  on  smaller 
and  middle  siied  newspapers  instead 
of  exclusive  metropolitan  experience. 

PLE.4SE  give  all  details  on  back¬ 
ground.  Your  application  will  be  kept 
in  strictest  confidence  until  you  give 
green  light  to  start  checking  your 
references. 

Box  1346.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Ctrailadoa 

MARVELOUS  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  man  with  all  knowledge  of  cir¬ 
culation  to  take  complete  charge  ol 
circulation  department  on  fast  growing 
daily  newsrpaper  in  Southwest.  Appli¬ 
cant  for  this  position  must  b«  a 
hustler  and  willing  to  do  outside  work 
as  well  as  handle  all  office  details. 
Must  be  capable  of  doing  all  promotion 
work  and  above  all  must  have  ideas 
to  build  circulation.  No  novices  want¬ 
ed.  Mail  complete  information  plus 
references  to  Box  1209,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED: 

Experienced  district  man — 5  day 
week  evening  paper — northeast  Louisi¬ 
ana — $75  week  starting — opportunity 
to  advance.  Full  particulars  first  letter. 
Write  P.  O.  Box  1213,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AG<BR  for  small  daily.  Please  tell 
what  yon  can  do  and  for  how  much. 
Box  1243.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

M.ANAGER  TC  conduct  promotion 
campaign  with  experience  handling 
both  telephone  and  house  to  bouse 
salesmen.  Give  complete  details  and 
approximate  earnings  expected  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  large  southern  metropolitan 
city.  Reply  Box  1348,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ClftasMted  Advertfaiiig 

(’LASSIKliED  ADVER’nsiNG  MAN- 
.VGER  WANTED:  A  leading  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  prosperous  midwestern  city 
of  100,000  has  a  need  for  a  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  classified  manager.  The 
man  we  want  must  not  only  be  a 
highly  aggressive  salesman  and  leader, 
but  he  must  also  have  the  knowledge 
and  experience  to  reorganize  and  mod¬ 
ernize  the  operation  in  every  detail. 
If  first  letter  is  satisfactory  a  personal 
interview  will  be  arranged.  Box  1331, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR,  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  experienced,  to  train 
and  spark  second  paper  phone  room. 
Write  Box  1300,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ _ 

_ Classified  Advertising 

CL.YS^lFlEl)  ADVERTISING  SALES 
■MAN  for  6  day  6,00o  daily,  in  central 
New  York  State.  No  serious  work  has 
(v.  r  been  done  on  our  cla-ssified  sec¬ 
tion.  We  believe  potential  increase  to 
be  300''f.  Salary  and  bonus.  Must 
have  car.  State  experience,  income 
requirements  and  all  particulars.  Box 
1315,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMANS  — 

I  above  average  in  sales,  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs.  State  experience,  age,  refereoces, 
salary  expected.  W.  M.  Fuller,  Elkhart 
I  Truth.  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

REGULAR  AD  STAFF  MAN 
WANTED 

RETIREMENT  creating  opening  In 
regular  display  advertising  staff  of 
Wichita  Eagle  for  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  and  energetic  salesman. 
The  man  we  seek  must  be  cooperative 
and  willing  to  learn  and  sell  this  m.ar- 
ket.  He  must  be  able  to  make  accept¬ 
able  layouts  and  thoroughly  service 
accounts  large  and  small.  Wichita, 
Kansas  is  one  of  best  business  spots 
in  the  nation :  is  lively,  clean  and  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  Please 
write  your  qualifications,  background, 
references  and  personal  description. 
Speed  in  answering  this  notice  is  es¬ 
sential.  Address  Letter  to  Jack  Speer, 
Advertising  Director.  Only  applicants 
interested  in  a  steady  connection  are 
asked  to  reply. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesman,  with 
Virginia  daily.  Must  be  good  in  layout, 
copy,  and  developing  retail  accounts. 
Salary,  commission,  many  other  liberal 
benefits.  Write  in  full.  Box  1241, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

NATIONAL  newspaper  organization. 
New  York  headquarters  wants  man 
(85-45)  of  proven  ability  to  develop 
and  sell  selected  markets  on  local  and 
national  basis.  Exceptional  opportuni¬ 
ty,  permanent  position.  Salary  and 
percentage  of  gross.  Write  fully  in¬ 
cluding  requirements  to  Box  12Q8, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  on 
progressive,  northeastern  Ohio  daily 
with  circulation  of  14,400.  Experienced 
man  or  recent  graduate  of  journalism 
school.  Work  includes  servicing  estab¬ 
lished  accounts,  writing  copy,  making 
layout,  selling  new  accounts.  Steady 
employment.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Write  or  call  the 
Painesville  Telegraph,  Painesville, 
Mhio. _ 

CENTILIL  FLORIDA  Daily  (4,650 
.\BC)  needs  imme<listely  experienced, 
aggreseive  display  salesman  to  work  to¬ 
ward  ad  manager  position.  Must  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  from  start. 
Ideal  climate.  University  town.  22 
miles  from  ocean.  Write  all  including 
minimum  salary  to  Deland  Sun  News, 
Deland,  Florida. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Small  New 
England  daily.  College  town.  Trade 
center  large  area.  .A  chance  to  grow 
with  a  new.  efficient  enterprise  in  one 
of  the  most  attractive  areas  of  the 
U.S.A.  Apply  Box  1314.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
M.\N  wanted  by  two-newspaper  com¬ 
bine  in  middlewesiern  city.  'The  man 
we  want  must  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  layout,  retail  merchandising,  and 
the  ability  to  sell.  Give  full  details 
first  letter.  Box  1330,  E/litor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

OPPORTUNTTW  for  ambitious  ad 
salesman  with  50  year  old,  suburban 
daily.  Must  be  experienced  to  service 
accounts  and  promote  new  business. 
Pleasant  residential  community,  friend¬ 
ly  staff.  News-Herald.  Willoughby, 
Ohio. _ _ 

WANTED  an  assistant  to  advertising 
manager  in  small  daily.  Fairchild  ex¬ 
perience  would  help.  Box  1361.  Editor 
,  ,ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertising _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

AN  OPENING  exists  for  advertising 
director  with  the  only  daily  newspa¬ 
per  serving  one  of  the  best  cities  in 
the  midwest  under  100,000  population. 
A  quality  newspaper  with  a  record 
of  real  pulling  power.  The  man  for 
this  job  has  a  record  as  a  producer 
and  knows  how  to  organize  and  direct 
sound  sales  promotion  plans  and  is 
interested  in  advancing  into  manage¬ 
ment.  Your  confidential  reply  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  to  lead  to  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  is  awaited.  Box  1347,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

LiARGE  Southern  newspaper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  aggressive,  hard  selling  man 
to  assume  responsibility  of  advertis¬ 
ing  department  in  competitive  market. 
Must  have  had  previous  experience  as 
manager.  Give  references  and  complete 
details  in  first  letter.  This  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  a  qualified  man.  Box 
1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — an  experienced  advertising 
man  to  sell  “Lucky  Shopper’’  in  your 
state.  “Lucky  Shopper’’  is  the  smart¬ 
est  new  attention-getter  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field.  .A  franchise  in  your  state 
is  open.  A  $250  investment  is  necessary. 
This  is  a  highly  marketable  feature 
now  appearing  in  a  number  of  Illinois 
newspapers.  Write  to: 

Lucky  Shopper 
c/o  Democrat-Tribune 
Box  379 

_ Carmi,  Illinois 

W.VNTED :  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  with  a  minimum  of  three  years 
of  experience  handling  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  Position  is  permanent  for  per¬ 
sonable,  capable  producer.  Write  or 
wire, 

E.  A.  Schafer, 

Advertising  Director 
Meridian  (Mississippi)  Star 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

OPPORTUNITY  on  local  display  staff 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  paper  for  young 
man  with  1  to  3  years’  experience  on 
smaller  paper.  Write  fully  Box  1364. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE,  e^erienced  young  man 
for  managing  editorship,  7  day  news¬ 
paper.  Large  midwestem  market.  Pre¬ 
fer  college  graduate  interested  in  his 
future.  $9  or  $10,000  salary  to  start. 

Box  1103,  Elditor  &  Pabliaher. _ 

CUB  RBIPORTER,  male  or  female,  for 
Louisiana  weeklies  under  new  manage¬ 
ment.  Will  work  into  excellent  job  if 
ambitious.  Reply  Mr.  Speight,  Lafay- 
ette,  (Louisiana)  Progress. _ 


EXPERIENCED  wire  editor — reporter 
wanted;  also  general  reporter.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  preferred  who  wants 
chance  for  broad  training  on  top  notch 
10,000  circulation  daily.  Salary  is 
based  on  ability  and  experience.  In¬ 
clude  full  details,  minimum  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  references  first  letter. 
Apply  Homer  W.  King,  Geneva  Daily 
Times,  Geneva,  New  York. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  by  8,000  circulation 
Nebraska  afternoon  daily.  Give  full 
details  on  education  and  experience. 
Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. _ 

REPORTER  for  progressive,  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio  dmly  with  circulation  of 
14,400.  Experienced  man  or  recent 
graduate  of_  journalism  school.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  opportunity  to 
advance.  _  Starting  salary  to  match 
qualifications.  Write  or  phone  the 
Painesville  Telegraph,  Painesville, 
Ohio. _ 

MID-WES’TERN  morning  paper  with 
expanding  circulation  seeks  to  extend 
coverage  with  two  alert,  experienced 
reporters  interested  in  good  pay,  ad¬ 
vancement  and  permanency.  Aggressive, 
IXKJAL  coverage  our  emphasis.  Mid¬ 
west  background  preferred.  Box  1351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  WRITER  needed  imme¬ 
diately  by  Pennsylvania  College.  Send 
complete  letter  of  application.  Box 
1358.  Editor  i-  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Editwriiil 

A  COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERMAN  I 
who  knows  about  farming,  likes  farm 
people  and  can  specialize  in  writing  and 
editing  a  newspaper  farm  department  has 
an  excellent  position  awaiting  him  with 
a  live-wire  midwestem  daily.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity,  salary  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  right  man,  who  can  tackle 
the  challenge  of  building  up  a  farm  de¬ 
partment.  Write  Box  1306,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  giving  full  details  of 
training,  experience  and  background. 

Require  personal  interview. _ 

REPORTER — 1-2  years’  experience  or 
recent  college  grad.  Some  photographic 
ability.  Excellent  opportunity  on  large 
wvekly  with  daily  possibilities  for 
young  man  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  capable  some  gen¬ 
eral  desk  duties,  prefer  one  or  more 
years  actual  experience  daily  field. 
Opening  offers  reasonable  income, 
good  working  conditions.  Opportunity 
to  learn  under  competent  direction. 
College  graduate  under  thirty  desired. 
Wire  or  Air  Mail  full  details,  back¬ 
ground,  expectations.  Editor,  Daily 
Monitor-Leader,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 
WANTED — experienced  man  or  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  to  take  oyer  state 
editorship  of  progressive  midwestem 
afternoon  daily.  Position  entails  su¬ 
pervision  of  45  correspondents,  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  origination  of 
feature  stories  and  development  of 
correspondent  service.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  working  conditions  and 
salary.  Write  Box  1307,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  giving  full  details  of 
qualifications.  Personal  interview  es- 

sential. _ _ 

WANTED — Telegraph  editor  by  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  7,300  circulation.  Pre¬ 
fer  young,  unmarried  man  with  expe¬ 
rience  editing  and  heading  wire  copy 
and  dummying  page  1.  Good  chance 
for  career  in  growing,  prosperous 
town.  State  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Daily  Journal,  Sturgis, 

Michigan. _ _ 

W.ANTED — Editor  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  good  city,  schools,  churches, 
etc.  -Also  must  be  able  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  part  time.  Write  Marion 
County  Democrat,  Salem,  Illinois. 


Instructors 


JOURNALISM,  LIBERAL  arts  col¬ 
lege.  Prefer  newsman  with  M.A., 
teaching  experience.  Knowledge  pho¬ 
tography,  advertising  helpful.  Good 
salary.  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photographers 

WANTED  —  Photographer  with  Fair- 
child  experience.  Furnish  references. 
Tribune  Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ADVERTISING  and  Sales  Promotional 
Manager  for  retail  department  store. 
Steady  position,  good  salary.  A^Iy  by 
writing  Box  1127,  Editor  &  Pabliaher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — large  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  has  opening  in  New 
Y'ork  area  for  ambitious  young  man, 
about  30,  with  exi>erience  editorial 
department  metropolitan  newspaper 
or  wires  plus  experience  in  industrial 
publicity.  Please  give  full  details,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1329,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

Salesmen 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
SALESMAN 

WE  have  vacancy  on  our  sales  staff 
for  two  salesmen  of  experience  or 
who  can  be  developed.  State  age,  past 
employment  and  experience.  Box  1031, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  for  central  States  to  sell 
Press  Room  Supplies.  Experience  es¬ 
sential  but  not  necessary.  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SALESMAN— Printing  ink.  Well  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  Require  individual  with 
Graphic  Arts  experience,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  printing  ink.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Some  traveling.  Answers  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Salesmen 


SALESMAN 

to  sell 

Goodyear  Newspaper  Supplies 
Rollers  —  blankets  —  cutting  rubbers 

Middle  West  Territory 


J.  Thomas  McHugh  Co. 

31  East  Georgia  Street 
Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36,  N,  Y. 


SALESMEN — to  sell  comic  strip  fea¬ 
tures  at  your  convenience.  For  details. 
Box  1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for 
church  pages.  Commission  from  $100 
to  $500  weekly.  International  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Service,  1111  Elizabeth 
'Street,  Pasadena  6,  California. 


Mechanical 


MEDIUM  SIZE  Texas  Daily  has  open¬ 
ing  for  working  foreman  in  modern, 
newly  equipped  plant.  Fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  clean  aggressive  administrator 
who  has  full  knowledge  of  Composing 
Room  problems.  Pay  comparable  to 
ability.  Pleasant  conditions  and  fine 
climate  in  growing  town.  Box  1313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER.  Tu¬ 
bular.  Good  opportunity.  Phone:  Cle- 
mow,  3-5201,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


WANTED — Tubular  Pressman-Stereo¬ 
typer  for  steady  situation.  Take  full 
charge.  City  Printing  Company,  1200 
Vickroy  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ Printing  Courses 

MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Civil¬ 
ian,  Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


SOME  PUBLISHER,  55  to  60  is*hunt- 
ing  for  assistant  or  Business  Manager 
who  can  guarantee  profitable,  loyal, 
worry-free  operation  while  publisher 
learns  to  relax. 

MY’  QUALIFICATIONS:  BSCom. 

Eastern  school,  highest  average; 
earned  scholarship,  received  MiBA  at 
large  university.  Both  degrees  major 
in  advertising.  Pre-War:  advertising 
department  one  of  largest  food  manu¬ 
facturers. 

WAR:  3  years  navy  public  relations 
while  enlisted  man.  Pacific  theater 
when  commissioned. 

POST  W.AR:  6  years  as  Advertising 
Manager,  Business  Manager,  well- 
known  Midwestern  newspaper  plus 
publishing  and  radio  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Fortunate  being  associated 
with  one  of  country’s  most  qualified 
publishers.  Newspaper  in  35M  to  50M 
circulation  group. 

PERSONAL:  33.  married  10  years,  2 
children.  Methodist,  Shriner,  Rotarian, 
etc.  Excellent  credit.  Thrive  on  work, 
promotion,  customer  relations.  De¬ 
veloped  paper’s  advertising  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  quickly  through  classes,  etc. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  from  nationally 
known  publishers  and  NAEA  officials. 

PUBLISHER  knows  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Realizes  change  desired  because 
family  ownership  eliminates  possibility 
even  minor  share  ownership.  Seek 
contact  that  will  include  possibility  for 
part  ownership  in  future.  Can  invest. 
Desire  preliminary  interview  at  ANPA. 
Guarantee  complete  confidence  all  re¬ 
plies.  Box  1366,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Admtnhtrrtiv _ 


STREAMLINING  BRINGS  PROFITS 

GENERAL  MANAGIUl,  saooeasfnlly 
converts  losers  by  overall  adoption  of 
modem  industrial  methods.  Applies 
weeklies  to  metropolitan  chains,  wUl 
accept  temporary  assignment  or  per¬ 
manent  connection  for  top  or  back 
stop  job.  Know  all  departments.  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  JouraalUm 
graduate.  Best  references.  Box  1151, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
-AVAILABLE  for  interview  at  ANPA 
convention.  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher,  or  call  Union  4-2176. _ 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED,  thoroughly 
seasoned  executive  presently  occupy¬ 
ing  the  General  Manager’s  position  on 
Midwestern  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  combination  can  be  mads 
available  for  similar  position  else¬ 
where  in  midwest  or  west.  Complete¬ 
ly  familiar  all  departments  including 
labor  negotiations.  Can  assume  fall 
responsibility  and  produce.  Twenty 
years  on  present  paper  but  young 
enough  for  many  years  of  service. 
.Available  for  personal  interview.  Box 
1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER- 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 

NINE  years  50,000  daily.  Prefer  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  arrangement  on  increased 
profits.  References.  Box  1367,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Artists — CartoonLsta 

AVAILABLE  NOW.  experienced  edito¬ 
rial  page  cartoonist;  adept  at  carica¬ 
tures  of  newsy  personalities ;  work 
well  known  to  E  &  P  readers;  recipient 
of  top  Freedoms  prize  and  other  na¬ 
tional  awards;  lately  with  important 
New  England  newspaper,  can  produce 
powerful  cartoons  for  American  way 
of  life.  Write  or  wire  FRANK  E. 
AGAR,  91  No.  7th  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. _ 

O.ARTOONIST,  Experienced.  Gags, 
Strips,  Advertising,  Promotional, 
Sports,  Politicals.  Free-lance  or  Per- 
manent.  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAYNE  STEVENS  BARRETT 
SPOR’TS  Cartoonist  Writer — Versatile 
—Original — Expeditious.  Box  1333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


f'irculatiiin 


THIS  OIBCULATION  MANAGER  wiU 
produce  maximum  revenue  and  circu¬ 
lation  for  any  publisher  (any  size  pa¬ 
per).  Now  successfully  operating  150,- 
000  class  paper.  Desires  challenging 
opportunity  to  further  prove  ability. 
Wants  a  friendly,  cooperative  situa¬ 
tion  offering  equitable  compensation 
and  basis  for  retirement.  Goml  health. 
Excellent  references.  Confidential.  Box 
1019,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  ’Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  phases  news¬ 
paper  cirenlation,  M.E.S.,  small  and 
large,  city  and  country,  office  and  field. 
Capable,  dependable,  excellent  record, 
best  references,  good  education.  Age 
36  —  married  —  2  children.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  desire  change.  Can  build 
and  maintain  sound  cirenlation,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation.  For  additionai  in¬ 
formation  and  references,  write  Box 
1121,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  YOUNG  MAN,  (32  years)  experi¬ 
enced  from  ground  up,  as  carrier,  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  city  circulation  manager 
and  acting  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  desires  challenging  opportunity, 
either  as  circulation  manager,  or  as 
assistant.  Desires  permanent  position, 
but  will  consider  special  temporary 
circulation  job.  Excellent  references. 
Available  immediately.  A.  M.  Jiles. 
1127  Harp  St.,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina.  Phone  3-3290. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Thor¬ 
ough  daily  experience.  Little  Mer¬ 
chant — ABC  procedure.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  to  medium  publication. 
Age  33.  college  graduate,  family  man, 
references.  Box  1355,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


nROUUATION  DISTUICT  MA^fAO- 
rg.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phues  newspaper  circulation.  Excel¬ 
lent  reason  tor  desiring  change.  Write 
Bos  1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIKCULATION  ifANAGER,  39  years 
ot  age,  17  years'  experience  newspa¬ 
per  circulation,  promotion.  Highly 
competitive  fields,  MEi8.  Experienced 
both  Little  Merchant,  Office  Pay  plans. 
Ability  to  organize  office  and  delivery 
lystems.  Thorough  knowledge  ABC. 
Excellent  references.  Detailed  letter  if 
jeoired.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  I'M  XOT  LOOKING  for  SECURITY 
but  the  OPPORTUNITY  to  be  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  a  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  field.  13  years'  experience 
in  competitive  areas  in  all  phases  of 
.circulation;  district  manager,  city  cir- 
t  culation  manager,  country  circulation 
I  manager,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  circulation  manager 
.  and  cireulution  manager.  32  years  old 
'  and  married.  Well  versed  in  A.B.C. 
j  and  little  merchant  plan.  Can  give 
*  references  of  respected  newspaper 
^  men.  Am  employed  and  would  want  to 
;  give  presi  nt  employer  at  least  30  days 
^  notice.  Box  1308,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CiMrifici  Adreitlgfaig 

'  CLASSIFIED  MAJ7AGER.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  Classified 
Advertising.  Linage  record  as  follows: 
Gained  750,000  lines  in  1946;  In¬ 
creased  over  competitor  1,164,000 
lines  in  1947;  Increase  of  700,000 
lines  in  1948;  Over  400,000  lines  in¬ 
crease  in  194i9.  At  present  100%  in¬ 
crease.  Available  at  once.  Best  of 
references.  Box  1334,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

SEASONED  ADVERTISING  MAN,  10 
years'  experience,  college  education, 
veil  versed  in  national  and  local  ac¬ 
counts,  two  years  as  assistant  adver- 
i  tiling  manager  on  daily  of  12,000  cir- 
1  culation.  Well  acquainted  in  reporting 
-t  field,  also  sports  editor  and  public 
.  relations  work.  State  minimum  salary 
V  in  first  letter.  Howard  T.  Kosbau,  17 

t  North  High.  Waukon,  low-a. _ 

I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and/or 
'(  general  manager  seeks  change  to  me- 
j  dium  sized  daily.  Married.  In  early 
t  thirties — 7  years'  experience.  Location 
•  open.  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  wishes  to 
‘  contact  publisher  who  is  not  satisfied 
vith  present  advertising  revenue.  Pres- 
,  ent  position,  six  years,  114%  increase. 

Handle  personnel.  Experienced  Gen- 
.  ‘■ral,  Locnl  and  Classified.  Promotions, 
;  layouts  etc.  Box  1305,  Editor  &  Pub- 
4  liiher. 


j  SPACE-DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

I  VOrXG.  alert,  aggressive.  Currently 
^ployed  leading  New  York  City 
I  Daily,  seeks  new  position  with  pro- 

■  gressive  organization.  B.S.,  M.A.; 

■  single,  draft-exempt,  will  travel.  Can 

■  interview  at  ANPA.  Box  1356,  Editor 
1  i  Publisher. 


■  . _ Editorial _ 

MSO^IATE  EDITOR.  27,  presently 
banking  copy  and  layout  for  top  grade 
tride-magazine.  Background :  four 
years  of  newspaper,  magazine  work. 
“A  degree.  Box  lOM,  Editor  Sc  Pnb- 
uaher. _ 

•APERIENCED  newspaper  edltor- 
feporter  (general,  theatre).  Yonng. 
Pffgees.  Vet.  Flnent  French.  Box 

1024,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Cin  DESK,  REWRITE,  11  years 
iMly  experience,  now  working.  Past 
37.  family.  Seeks  westorn  lob, 
now  m  San  Francisco.  Box  1059,  Edl- 

jor  A  Publisher, _ 

ttPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  27, 
three  years’  experience.  Go  any- 
I  n  Sober.  Available  on  notice. 
’  Stan  Koester,  411  Galena  Are., 

■  g^on.  DHnois. _ 

Reporter.  Relocate,  small  dally. 
J^bly.  Half  year  Gotham's  second 
?*<ly  constrncUon  industry  news  serv- 
:  "o-^ty  hall  beat.  Single.  28.  J-grad, 
nst.  Box  1118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ _ 


EDITOR  of  edneation  magazine  (4>&,- 
OOO  circnlstion)  for  four  yesrs,  news- 
psper  reporter  six  yesrs  before  that; 
degrees  in  jonmelism  and  education; 
unmarried  woman.  30.  86,000  np.  Box 

1010,  Editor  Sc  Puhlieher. _ 

YOUNG  VETERAN,  36,  wanti  sports 
editorship  or  top  writing  Job  in 
Soath.  20  yesrs'  experience  Urge  dai¬ 
lies.  Now  employed  on  leading  paper 
in  city  of  200,000.  Widely  acqnainted 
all  over  South.  Bk>x  1100,  Editor  A 

Pablieher. _ 

AVAILABLE  July  Mi  Tereatile 
writer-reporter,  25,  BS  in  Jonmelism. 
Draft-exempt  veteran.  Some  free-lance 
and  small  daily  experience.  Box  1233, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

BIO  CITY  news  editor  desires  job 
as  managing  editor.  Expert  on  makeup, 
typography,  readability.  Fully  trained 
in  all  editorial  jobs.  Nearly  30  years’ 
experience.  Box  1212,  Editor  Sc  Pnb- 
lishen _ 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN  with  agri- 
cnltnral  background,  now  a  trade 
jonrnal  editor,  seeks  editorial  position. 
Prefer  Chicago  area  bnt  will  go  any- 
where.  Box  1205,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  2  years.  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  3  yesrs.  As  reporter  for  small  mid¬ 
west  daily,  have  covered  all  types  of 
news  items.  Seek  either  newspaper  or 
public  relations  post.  Prefer  to  sell 
self  on  job,  not  with  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives.  Will  go  anywhere.  Married, 
age  35.  Box  1200,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COPYRBADER,  draft-exempt,  hard 
worker,  adaptable.  Top  references. 
Thoronghly  experienced.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  in  East.  Box  1238,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 


DRAFT-EXEMPT  editor,  24,  with  6)4 
years’  experience  wishes  to  move  west 
from  present  Pennsylvania  location 
where  editing  two  weeklies.  Excellent 
background  in  newspaper  field  includ¬ 
ing  daily,  wire  service  and  weekly, 
both  general  and  sports.  Midwest  or 
far  west  desired.  $75  to  start.  Box 
1207,  BMitor  Sc  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  reporter,  3  years 
all-around  experience  on  20,000  Daily 
in  East.  College  grad,  27.  Box  1214, 
Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ 


JOURNALISM  GRAD.  25,  wants 
sports  or  editorial  job.  Vet,  prefer  East 
or  Midwest.  Can  interview  ANPA.  Box 
1244.  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

NEWS-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  30, 
married,  available  in  California  for 
similar  position  in  west  coast  state, 
preferably  mountain  area.  Job  must 
be  worth  over  $100  weekly.  Box  1224, 
Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER — Oollege  grad;  B.A. ;  enm 
laude;  experienced;  handle  camera; 
22,  single;  draH-exempt;  strong  on 
features.  Box  1223,  ^itor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER.  Editor 
FOUR  years’  experience  on  weeklies, 
prefer  midwest  daily  nnder  50,000 
circulation.  Will  work  aronnd  clock 
for  a  future.  Car.  Will  travel  for  inter¬ 
view.  Vet,  22,  single.  Box  1204,  ^itor 
Sc  Publisher. 


WRITING  OPPORTUNITY  on  News¬ 
paper,  Magaiine,  News  service  sought 
by  alert  eager  J-Grad  with  some  New 
York  daily  experience.  Married,  fami¬ 
ly.  Will  relocate.  Can  inteview  ANPA. 
Box  121.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTS  EDITOR  Now 
Assistant  seeks  permanent  post  in 
college  or  organized  baseball  town  np 
to  50,000  population.  Prefer  Midwest. 
In  Early  30’s.  married,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  editorial  capacities.  Would 
consider  college  sports  publicity.  Box 
1359.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

AUSTRIAN  NATIONAL,  first  papers, 
seven  years  political  reporter  Central 
Europe  for  U.S.  wire  agency  Vienna 
University  journalism,  OSS  employee 
during  war,  seeks  position  with  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  or  magazine  anywhere. 
Box  115,  Woodbury.  Vermont. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial 


SOUTHERN  EDITORS  ATTENTION! 

NORTHERNER  desires  change  in  loca¬ 
tion.  Reporter,  top  weekly  experience, 
beat,  features,  editing,  sports.  Graphic; 
wishes  position  on  small  or  medium 
sized  daily.  Journalisan  grad.  Some 
work  towards  master's  degree.  Veter¬ 
an,  28.  Owns  1951  Ford.  All  gassed  np 
ready  to  go.  Can  interview  at  ANPA 
convention.  Box  1221,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE  for  rim,  slot,  telegraph 
or  news  desk.  Fully  competent.  Dixie 
only.  Box  1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  27,  married,  vet,  2  years 
college,  car,  4  years  weekly  experience, 
desires  editorial  opportunity  on  small 
daily  or  top  weekly  in  East.  Can  inter- 
view  at  ANPA.  Box  1327,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

EX-NEWiSGAL,  stifled  by  dull  office 
job.  Want  return  headline-chasing. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  5  years  dai¬ 
lies,  weeklies.  AP,  Army  PRO.  Can 
interview  ANPA.  Box  1226,  Editor  Sc 
Pnblisher. 

KXP.ERIBNOED  EDITOR,  all-round 
newspaper  man,  feature  writer,  inter¬ 
ested  in  editing  country  newspaper 
(preferably  New  England)  or  book 
section  of  city  daily.  Past  performance 
eloquent.  References.  Box  1342,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  sports  man,  29,  draft- 
exempt,  seeking  post  with  paper  need¬ 
ing  reliable  imaginative  writer.  Em¬ 
ployed  last  seven  years  as  assistant 
sports  editor  paper  125.000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Sonth.  Experienced  in  coverage 
of  all  sports,  promotion,  layout,  opera¬ 
tions  of  sports  department.  Top  grade 
references,  car.  Cannot  move  for  less 
th.m  $5,000  per  year.  Box  1365,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ 

FORMER  CITY,  Local  reporter  back 
from  year  in  Korea  as  Marine  corre¬ 
spondent,  seeks  spot  after  April  10. 
Sports,  radio,  wire,  feature,  camera 
experience.  26,  family.  Can  interview 
■\NPA.  Box  1343,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
FORMER  DAILY  and  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher,  bored  with  greener  fields,  seeks 
connection  with  progressive  weekly  or 
siiuall  daily  in  Southwest.  .Arizona  pre¬ 
ferred.  Can  handle  all  phases,  inclnd- 
ing  editorial,  advertising,  production, 
job  printing.  Editorial  work  preferred. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1321,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ j 

FORTY  YE.ARS  Experience;  take 
charge  of  news  desk  in  town  of  50,000 
to  100.000;  non-drinker;  perfect 
health;  far  western  background;  crack 
newsman;  fast.  Box  1324,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

FOURTH  ESTATEBS — Naval  vet,  26, 
engaged,  MA  in  Government  and  Pub- 
lie  Relations  craves  to  join  you  I 
Knowledge  of  sports,  politics,  and 
world  affairs  pins  ability  to  write 
readable  copy.  Can  relocate.  Available 
interview  ANPA  convention.  Box 
1341,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  BA,  Angnst  '49. 
Successful  wholesale  grocery  salesman 
at  $70  week,  still  seeking  opportn- 
nity  to  break  into  journalism  field. 
Some  experience  two  Navy  camp  pa¬ 
pers.  Draft-proof  vet,  single,  26,  can 
relocate.  Willing  and  eager  at  abont 
.$45  week.  Available  now.  Can  inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  1335,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  sports  job  wanted  by  col¬ 
lege  editorial  graduate.  22.  draft-ex¬ 
empt.  Some  weekly  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence  plus  excellent  sports  background. 
Box  1312,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Experienced,  young  (31),  career 
newsman  seeks  challenging  position 
with  civic-minded  newspaper.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  wanted,  now  or  later,  as  city 
editor  or  assistant  to  managing  editor 
at  $125  weekly  starting  salary.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  newspaper 
as  by-lined  writer  and  columnist. 
Background :  All  beats,  city  desk,  pol¬ 
itics.  state  desk,  sports,  photography, 
makeup.  Box  1302,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  desires  sports 
Minnesota,  far  western  Wisconein.  'Top 
references.  Journalism  graduate.  Vet- 
eran.  Box  1225,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEED  TOP  MAN  IN 
WASHINGTON? 

WRITER  -  EDITOR,  37,  LIBERAL 
WASHINGTON  PUBLICATION.  Ideal 
man  for  paiper,  magazine,  group  seek¬ 
ing  serious  spot,  analytical  coverage 
or  editorial  lUanager  in  D.  C.  Hard 
worker.  Broad  experience.  Likes  peo¬ 
ple.  Heavy  reader.  College.  Family. 
$175.  Box  1326,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


RAN  INTO  A  BLIND  ALLEY  with  no 
chance  for  advancement.  Present  em¬ 
ployer  will  give  highest  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Want  to  relocate  in  the  East. 
Available  in  two  weeks’  notice.  Ex¬ 
perienced  sports  editor,  photographer, 
reporter.  College  grad.  Draft  proof. 
Will  consider  everything.  Box  1344, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  31,  2}4  years  dailies. 
M.S.,  Columbia  Journalism.  Available 
June.  Married  veteran.  Travel  any¬ 
where.  Can  interview  ANPA.  Box 

1349,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — ^33,  seeks  job  on  pro¬ 
gressive  P.M.  in  pleasant,  prosperous 
city.  9  years  on  small,  large  dailies. 
Rounded  experience  includes  political 
column.  Journalism  graduate.  Speed 
Graphic.  Car.  Family.  Now  employed 
on  A.M.  Box  1322,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REWRITE — Desk;  solid  background, 
big,  small  dailies.  Prefer  Northeast. 

Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  assistant.  Large 
Metropolitan  daily  and  small  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  All  phases.  18  years  one  job. 
Six  years  present  one.  Competent, 
hard  hitting  writer.  Producer  breezy, 
circulation  winning  pages.  41,  married, 
reliable.  Prefer  I’ennsylvania  or  East. 

Box  1332,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-  EDITOR  available 
now  I  Car.  Anywhere  but  up  North 
suits  this  fellow.  Reached  top  leading 
southern  dally — now  wants  to  climb 
higher.  Personable,  reliable,  excellent 
references.  Past  several  years  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  morning  daily.  Draft- 
exempt.  Adaptable.  Box  1362,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

W.AXT  BEST  non-reporting  job  south 
of  Potomac.  Can  run  it.  Box  1353, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ _ 

WANT  BETTER  WRITING?  Versa- 
tile,  experienced  newsman  can  fill  job 
that  demands  skilled  writing.  Box 

1354  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ _ 

WOMAN  GRADUATE  of  Cornell  Col- 
lege,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  reporter  job  on  small  Midwest 
paper  in  June.  Journalism  major  and 
college  publicity  experience.  Box  1316, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 

Promotion — Priilk  Rcl«tio—'~ 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONsS 
HOUSE  ORGAN-ADVERTISING 
SOLID  background  including  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  daily  paper,  reporter,  and  at 
present  public  relations  director  of 
medium  size  organization.  Missouri 
graduate,  27,  family.  Reason  for 
change:  Lack  of  further  opportunity. 
References,  samples.  Box  1318,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 

MccfamkiJ _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

NOW  employed  on  metropolitan  daily 
(200.000  circulation)  available  for  In¬ 
terview  at  my  expense  or  during 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  mechanical  operations, 
cost  records  and  controls.  Will  con¬ 
sider  position  as  Assistant  to  Business 
or  Genera!  Manager  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  labor.  High  calibre  refer¬ 
ences. 

Box  7711,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  start  of  new  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Frenchman’s  Flat.  Nevada, 
makes  us  wonder  how  much  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  withheld  from  us 
that  we  should  be  getting — and 
how  long  it  will  be  before  some¬ 
one  writes  a  magazine  piece  or  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles  con¬ 
taining  data  about  the  tests  that 
could  have  been  given  to  the  press 
and  the  public  today. 

Put  another  way,  secrecy 
shrouding  these  tests  has  to  a 
large  extent  only  succeeded  in  de¬ 
priving  the  people  of  information 
they  should  have  immediately. 

Back  in  wartime  a  newsman, 
witnessed  the  first  atom  bomb  ex¬ 
plosion  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
second  over  Nagasaki.  That  was 
William  L.  Laurence  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  he  was  chosen  by 
the  War  Department  to  write  the 
story  of  the  new  weapon. 

As  far  as  we  know  there  wasn’t 
any  newspaperman  present  at  the 
third  explosion  over  Hiroshima — 
but  that  was  still  wartime. 

At  the  fourth  and  fifth  explo¬ 
sion,  the  government  put  on  the 
biggest  press  junket  in  history  to 
witness  the  events  at  Bikini.  This 
writer  was  one  of  the  more  than 
200  correspondents  who  covered 
all  aspects  of  the  test  from  ship, 
air  and  surrounding  land  bases. 

There  wasn’t  much  secrecy  ex¬ 
cept  for  technical  data — and  the 
average  reader  wouldn’t  have  been 
interested  in  that  anyway.  But 
the  newsmen  were  permitted  to 
witness  and  describe  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  this  weapon — and 
that  was  and  is  important  for  the 
average  person  to  understand. 

♦ 

Since  then  there  have  been 
other  tests  at  Eniwetok  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  bomb  that  went  off 
this  Tuesday  in  Nevada  was  the 
13th  to  be  exploded  there  since 
that  test  area’s  inauguration  15 
months  ago.  But  no  professional 
newsmen  have  been  permitted  to 
witness  any  of  these  latter  tests. 

And  here  is  what  has  happened: 

At  a  series  of  tests  last  year 
at  Eniwetok,  at  least  one  member 
of  Congress  was  named  an  official 
observer.  We  don’t  know  how 
many  others  in  the  armed  services, 
nor  how  many  other  observers  wit¬ 
nessed  the  display.  But  when  U.  S. 
Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert 
of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
returned  home  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  New  Orleans  States 
on  his  experiences.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  States. 

“I  have  seen  and  heard  the 
greatest  explosion  ever  created  by 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world,” 
he  wrote.  “I  had  a  feeling  that  I 
was  standing  at  the  gates  of  Hell 
looking  into  Eternity.  1  was  at 
Eniwetok.”  That’s  the  way  the 
-  articles  started. 


He  didn’t  reveal  any  important 
data.  His  articles  were  cleared 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  before  they  were  released. 
But  he  gave  readers  a  powerful 
eye-witness  description  of  this 
frightening  weapon — the  kind  of 
description  that  should  be  pounded 
into  their  heads  every  day — and 
the  kind  of  description  that  could 
be  given  by  any  newsman  who 
saw  the  same  thing. 

If  official  observers  can  later 
write  such  things  why  can't  news¬ 
papermen?  No  reporter  or  corre¬ 
spondent  wants  to  give  away  any 
official  secrets  of  the  United  States. 
What’s  more,  their  chances  of 
picking  up  such  secrets  are  rather 
remote  in  these  experiments.  It 
would  take  a  Bill  Laurence  to 
understand  what  the  darn  thing  is 
all  about,  technically. 

Secrecy  on  the  bomb  develop¬ 
ment  (except  for  technical  data) 
is  injurious  to  only  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  paying 
the  bills. 

*  * 

Last  October  and  November  at 
the  series  of  tests  in  Nevada  still 
no  newsmen  were  permitted  within 
miles  of  the  place.  Yet,  about 
5,000  troops  participated  in  the 
trials  and  witnessed  the  tests,  not 
to  mention  probably  innumerable 
other  observers.  Newsmen  were 
confined  to  their  observations  from 
a  mountaintop  7,000  feet  high 
about  50  miles  away  from  the  ex¬ 
plosions,  and  to  what  they  could 
dig  out  of  official  releases  and  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.  The  result  was  a 
not  too  informative  coverage. 

Then,  about  three  months  later 
Collier’s  magazine  came  out  on 
Jan.  26  with  a  first-hand  report 
of  the  tests  written  by  an  Army 
officer  named  Captain  Richard  P. 
Taffe  who  had  been  an  official 
observer.  His  article  was  “I’m  Not 
Afraid  of  the  A-Bomb.” 

The  captain  ought  to  get  to¬ 
gether  with  some  of  the  other 
people  who  have  seen  one  go  off. 

However,  the  captain  described 
the  blasts  and  after  effect  just  as 
any  reporter  could  have  done  had 
he  been  permitted  to  see  it.  Also, 
to  the  anger  of  some  50  corre¬ 
spondents  who  were  kept  cooling 
their  heels  miles  away,  he  also 
revealed  some  details  which  had 
been  withheld  from  reporters  by 
AEC  on  the  ground  they  might 
lend  comfort  and  aid  to  the  enemy. 

Gene  Sherman  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  adequately  expressed 
the  opinion  of  those  writers  who 
had  been  present  on  the  hilltop 
50  miles  distant.  Capt.  Taffe  had 
described  radiation  from  the  blast. 
Sherman  wrote  in  the  Times  Jan. 
25: 

“Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  stuff, 
if  true,  that  the  AEC  told  news¬ 
men  could  indicate  important  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  test  to  unfriendly 


atomic  research  scientists  and,  if 
untrue  or  doctored  by  censors,  is 
dangerously  misleading  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

“Appearance  of  the  captain’s 
article  solidifies  as  nothing  else 
could  the  opinion  shared  by  a 
good  many  of  the  representative 
correspondents  present  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  ..  .  that  the  highly  touted 
AEC  security  precautions  as  far 
as  the  press  was  concerned 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
outright  censorship  and  a  fla¬ 
grant  abridgment  of  the  rights  of 
a  free  press. 

“Not  one  of  the  correspondents 
involved  wanted  to  see,  hear,  do 
or  write  any  more  than  the  Army 
captain  was  permitted  and  privil¬ 
eged  to.  The  request  was  made 
repeatedly  and  finally  brought  an 
answer  from  the  AEC  which  said 
‘the  nature  of  the  experiments  to 
be  conducted,’  among  other  in¬ 
consequential  things,  precluded  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  press.” 

♦  ♦ 

We  don’t  know  who  is  to  blame 
for  this  type  censorship,  but  Gor¬ 
don  Dean,  chairman  of  AEC,  indi¬ 
cates  the  military  is.  This  week 
he  said  he  has  been  wanting  to 
tell  the  people  more  about  what 
happened  at  Eniwetok  last  year 
but  he  is  being  prevented  by  mili¬ 
tary  circles.  He  intimated  the 
bombs  exploded  were  considerably 
more  powerful  than  those  dropped 
on  Japan  and  said  he  wanted  to 
reveal  the  relative  power  and  blast 
effects  in  order  to  aid  civil  defense 
preparations.  But  he  can’t. 

At  exactly  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis¬ 
tration  issued  a  release  stating  that 
existing  shelters  in  American  cities 
could  care  for  only  2,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  case  of  atomic  attack.  Shel¬ 
ter  for  15  million  more  can  be 
found  in  present  structures  after 
alterations  are  made,  the  CD  A 
said. 

But,  if  the  bombs  being  pro¬ 
duced  today  are  more  powerful 
than  before  who  knows  what  kind 
of  a  shelter  will  be  adequate? 
Isn’t  the  information  Mr.  Dean 
wants  to  release  imperative  to 
civilian  safety? 

It  all  adds  up  to  us  that  news¬ 
men — hand-picked  if  necessary — 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  17-19 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  ao- 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Staffer, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  18-19  Nevada  State 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Elko,  Nevada. 

April  18-19 — Northwest  Clas¬ 
sified  Managers  Clinic,  Win- 
throp  Hotel,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

April  19  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.  Adman- 
agers’  Spring  meeting.  Health- 
man  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

April  20-22 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  Spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Lancaster,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio. 

April  21  — Associated  Press, 
annual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


April  22-24  —  American  ' 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  I 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-  ' 
Astoria,  New  York. 

April  23 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  15th  annual 
luncheon,  LePerroquet  Suite, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

April  23-26 — H  e  a  d  1  i  n  c  r 
Week,  Lincoln  University, 
School  of  Journalism,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

April  24-26 — Greater  Wee'i- 
lies  Associates,  Inc.,  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Spring  conference.  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York. 


should  be  permitted  to  witnes- 
atomic  tests  in  order  to  keep  thf 
people  Informed.  We  don’t  mea: 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  have  tc 
put  on  the  kind  of  three-ring  cir 
cus  they  did  at  Bikini  with  ever 
correspondent  admitted  that  wants  1 
to  get  in  on  the  act.  | 

We  mean  that  a  pool  arrangt  I 
ment  of  trusted  and  reliable  re| 
porters  would  simplify  matters  fot  i 
the  military  and  the  AEC  anc 
would  certainly  end  up  with  tht 
people  getting  a  little  light  on  ai 
much  -  too  -  secret  matter — and  wt| 
don’t  mean  the  kind  of  light  rtl 
fleeted  from  the  clouds  over  U‘| 
Vegas  by  the  bomb  blasts  50  mite* 
away. 


HarfiiKoto 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
DEDICATED  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

SAMUEL  FULLER 

Productions 

RELEASED  THROUGH  UNITED  ARTISTS 
8741  SUNSET  BLVD.  HOLLYWOOD  46.  CALIF. 
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Were  saving  $40.00  a  week  in  overtime  alone” 

Writes  W.  Ward  Pegrani,  Editor  and  Publisher,  tiik  Chester  news, 


matter  and  news  hodv  matter.  Besides  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  eom[X)sition  time,  we’ve  found  the  new 
Linotype  has  cut  15  hours  a  week  off  makeup 
time  and  saves  us  an  hour  a  week  in  lock-up. 

“The  Model  33  has  enabled  us  to  handle  a  lot 
more  job  printing,  too.  The  work  we  do  is  better 
looking,  and  we  get  the  same  savings  in  time 
here  as  we  do  on  the  newspaper.  Like  other 
.Model  33  owners,  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got 
along  \vithout  such  a  machine!’ 

Why  not  ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  to  help  work  the  advantages  of  a  Wide 
Range  Model  .33  Linotype  into  your  composing 
room?  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


“Before  we  installed  our  new  Model  33  Wide 
Range  Linotype,  we  hand-set  eversthing  over 
14  point,  or  about  40‘/t  of  our  work.  Overtime 
averaged  19  hours  a  week.  The  Model  33  really 
changed  that.  Overtime  has  dropped  to  only  2 
hours  a  week.  Everything  through  36  |X)int  is  set 
on  the  33,  and  hand  connx)sition  is  now  only  TL 

“W’e  proved  to  ourseb  es  on  one  of  its  first  as¬ 
signments  how  much  difference  a  new  Wide 
Range  Linoty^x;  coidd  make.  Using  our  former 
methods,  it  took  27  minutes  for  our  o[x*rator  to 
finish  an  ad.  Then  he  set  the  same  ad  on  the 
Model  33  in  4  minutes  flat. 

“We  use  the  3.3  for  all  kinds  of  work:  food 
store,  straight  ad  display,  news  heads,  ad  hodv 
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^  COLUMNS  OF  FOOD  NEWS 
.  >  RETAIL  FOOD  ADVERTISING 


WAN  ANY  OWBIt  TOT  l^7W  AfeP/(//W 


ADVANCE  MAILINGS— Entire  Retail 
Trade  Territory  ( 15  counties). 

TIE-INS— Incentive  given  solicitors. 
POINT  OF  SALE— A  selected  list. 


PUBLICITY— Weekly  Food  Features. 

SURVEYS  —  Consumers  Studies  and 
Distribution  Surveys. 

PRODUCT  TESTING — In  various  In¬ 


come  Groups  and  Markets. 

BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTACTS— 

In  the  Entire  Field. 


DENVER  .  .  . 

a  a  Roclky  Af1*n.  N«wt 

EVANSVILLE  .  .  . 

BIRMINGHAM 

a  a  a  a  Polf-HcToU 

HOUSTON  .... 

MEMPHIS.  .  . 

a  a  a  PrtK'Scjmifof 

FORT  WORTH  .  .  . 

a  a  a  a  a  Pwi 

MEMPHIS.  .  . 

•  Commercfo/  App^ol 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  . 

a  a  a  a  TribuO* 

WASHINGTON 

EL  PASO . 

a  a  H«ro/d-Poif 

Chlcoga  San  Franclaca  Oatroit 

Cincinnati  PhHada 

Iphia  OfllloB 

NEW  YORK.  Wor/d'Te/egrom&The Sun 


CLEVELAND . Pre;i 

PITTSBURGH . Prass 

SAN  FRANOSCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timei 


General  Advertiaing  Departmenti 


COLUMBUS . Ohaan 

CINCINNATI . Pott 

KENTUCKY . Pott 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . Nawi-Sanfina; 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  CHy 


Food  readership  maans  food  sales!  And  that’s  just 
what  you  get  in  the  exclusive  10  to  14-page  food 
section  that  is  part  of  every  Thursday  issue  of  the  FORT 
WORTH  PRESS.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  recipes,  food 
news  and  food  art.  THE  PRESS  is  No.  1  in  food  copy  .  .  . 
No.  1  in  food  advertising  . . .  No.  1  in  results.  Ride  with  a 
winner  .  .  .  have  Fort  Worth’s  No.  1  food  medium*  sell 
your  food  products  in  the  Fort  Worth  Market! 
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